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{ GRIFFITH prepares for UNIVERSITIES 
or GENERAL LIFE. 
_____ Redlands, near Bristol. 


pests H CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR 


Rector.—The ae i ‘1 (SELL: AR, M.A. 
Terms,—Thirty Guineas per Annum. 
Apply to Rev. the RecTOR, Stormont House, Perth. 


TA DUCATION.—Boys with good Voices 





receive, as Choristers of Perth Cathedral, their BOARD and | 


EDUCATION, fitting them for professional and mercantile pursuits, for 


wenty Guineas per annum 
fyois the Very REY. THE PROVOST OF PERTH CATHEDRAL, Perth. 


RIVATE 





TUITION at SCARBOROUGH. 


—A Gentleman of high mathematical attainments (from the | a 
| e. 


of Cambridge) will be glad to RECEIVE one or two addi- 
PILS. The highest references can be given. 
ddress ** ¥, G.,”" ,»” Post-office, Searbro’. 


Universi 
tional P 


M®.5. AqR. B. H. SMART, formerly of Connaught- | 


terrace, now of 37, WYNDHAM-STREET, Bryanstone-square, 
aequaints his Friends that he continues to INSTRUCT CLERICAL 
and other PUPILS in ELOCUTION, to meet Classes in Families and 
Schools for English generally, and to engage for Public Readings 

and Lectures. 
Vicar 


RIVATE PUPILS.—The married 
(Cantab) of a Country Parish in Norfolk, on a line of railway, 
wishes to receive into hi 
and.l4, to be prepared for the Pablic Schools, &c. 
from 80 to 100 Guineas enc’ 
Address * 





Inclusive Terms 


ad “D. B. w.” Toew and Son, King’ s Lynn orfolk. 


os pare for YOUNG GENTLE- | 


Loogh difficult to manage.—The Advertiser, a gentleman of great 
a School for troublesome Boys, 
Pupils are ‘reatedt with the ‘utmost kindness. Unexceptionable refe- 
rences. Terms, Fifty Gufrieas. 

Apply, 3 Mr. MAIBE % Stondon-house, near Brentweo ood, Essex 





PRIGHTON.—A Lady, residing in the most 
healthy part of Brighton, receives a limited mumber of YOUNG 
LADIES as PUPILS. She has two or three VACANCIES, which she 
is desirous of filling up by the end of July. 
For further partic = apply to “Y. Z.,” at Brooks's, Bookseller, 
1099, We estern - road, Brighton. 


FYNIVERSITY of LONDON, &c. —A first- | 


class B.A. and M.D. PREPARES GENTLEMEN privately or in | 


class for the Matriculation, Medical, and Arts Examiuations, the Pre- 


timinary at the Hall, the Fellowship Examinations, &c.—Full MS. and | 


printed Notes forwarded. 


Address “A. Z.,” Ferriman’ 8, Stationer, 49, Albany-street, Regent’s- | 


park. Rea eaner’ Bie P 
Bacanctes in DUCATION 
VACANCIES in a first-class Establishment, where only twelve 
ag tamengas are received. A Protestant Foreign Governess resides in 
the house. Signor F. Lablache. Herr Ku Messrs. E. de Paris, 
Michau, and other eminent Professors attend. References to parents 
of pupils.—Address the Misses BERNCASTEL, 11, Portland-place, 
Marine Parade, Brighton. 


R..P. J. F..GANTILLON, M.A. (formerly 
Scholar of St. Johiv’s College, Cambridge), Second Master of 
thé Collegiate School, Leicester, wilt be happy to receive BOARDERS. 
For Terms apply at 49, Lotidon-toad, Leicester. 
is kindly permitted to Rev. J. ATLAY, B.D., Fellow and 
of St, Tutor John's College: and Rev. E. MORTLOCK, B.D., Moulton 
Rectory, near Newmarket, late Fellow of Christ's College, 





LAPHAM-PARK SCHOOL, SURREY.— | 


YOUNG GENTLEMEN are prepared for ‘the Universities and | 


the East India Colleges, and fitted with equa! care for Professional or 
for Mercantile engagements. Parents will find satisfaction in the 


Iness and pleasantness of me Ritdation, and in the character | 


and of the d tie ar 
Terms, 1 references, and any partioniars desired, will be furnished on 
pplication to the Pri: neipal, Mr. Long. 








DUCATION.—ESTABLISHMENT for | 


YOUNG L ADIES, Col!ege House, Upper Clapton, four miles 
from London, is situate in the most healthy of the suburban environs, 
and is in every way adapted to the purposes of a school. The house 
is commodious and well ventilated, and the grounds extensive and 


open. Inclusive terms, 30 and 40 guineas, and the quarter can com- | 


tence from the duy of entrance. 
Prospectuses, containing references and every other particular, 
forwarded on applica e Principal 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 


YOUNG LADIES, Vernon-street, Derby. Conducted by the 
Misses GODFREY. ‘Terms, incinding a comprehensive English 
Education, Music, and French, 45 Guineas per Annum. 

Herr Koschetsky 
Signor Marioni 
« Mile Perrotett 


“for 


M.Guilenant and the School of Art | 


10+. . Réné Faverger 
Danas ‘and Calisthenic Exercises, Mrs. C. Brown, from London. 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN AUGUST Ist, D.V. 


OLLY-TREE HOUSE, the BROADWAY, 
Misses burt (late of Mornington- 


Plaistow, Essex.—The 
crescent, Regent's-park) inform their frier +A their scholastic 
engagements will RRCOMMENCE on WE ONE SDAY, JULY 25, when 
they will be prepared to receive a few additional P LN The earnest 
efforts of the Misses Smith are directed to the elleetual and religious 
improvement of their pupils, and to the promotion of their personal 
eomfort. Terms moderate. 
Reference to the Revs. 
.A., Viear of Redbourne; J. G. t, M.A, 
W. Ss. Edwards, City-road Chapel; Alfred Stone, Moy, Ire- 

land; ‘Tr, Ramsbotham, M.A.. Walmersley Parsonage; J. Buckpitt, 
eR H. Linthwaite, West Walton; H. Smith, Esq., Bradfield 
Hall; Vincent Smith, Esq.. Brighton ; Robert Johnston, Esq., Camden- 

town ; town; and Chas, Wyatt Smith, q-, Poplar. 


[THE LEICESTER COLLEGIATE 


Vice-Presidents, 
Right Hon, the Earl Howes. 
Hon. the Viscount MAYNARD. 
Examiners. 
The Rev. E. T. VAUGHAN, Vicar of St. Martin's, Leicester. 
The Rey. T. Jones, Vicar of 8t. Margaret's, Leicester, &c. 
Head Master.—The Rev. A. Hit A. 


Second Master.—P. J. F. GANTILLON, Esq., M.A. 
Third Master.—The Rev. H. D, MILLETT, i A., &e. 

Terms, Forty Guineas per annum. Sons of Clergymen under 
Fourteen years of age Thirty Guineas pe er annum during their con- 
tinuance in the School, Those who enter above that age are charged 
Thirty-five Guineas, 





a. ¢ Edwin 


Rector of 


Harrison, Camden-town; 





SCHOOL. 


The 
The Right 


for and copies of the reports of the ex- 
aminers to be addressed. to the Head Master. 
The greater part of the boarders are in the Head Master's house; but 
Parents who prefer their sons being placed with smaller numbers may 
ebtain that advantage in the families of the Under Masters. 





ered with many aivantages unattainable ata ¢ 


| sued combines home comfort 8 


house TWO BOYS, between the ages of 10 | 


where the | 


| Church Reform and the leading topics of the day, 


v.—There are | 





granted, which now cover the risk of Fatal 


| terms of five or ten years, or for the whole of life, 


| Company Insuring against Railway Accid 





4DUCATION in NORTH WILT 

vy) Wife of a Farmer, residing in a very healthy village of the 
Pewsey Vale, and who is about to engage a competent Governess to 
assist her in the education of her little girl, wishes to RECELV 
her family FOUR YOUNG LADIES, from six to twelve years of age, 
who will receive all the advantages of a comfortable home; and fer 
Orphans it offers a favourable opportunity for their being well taken 
care of. Terms Twenty-five Guineas pe~ annum—no extras, 
permitted to be made to the Rev. A. W. Radcliffe, 
Newnton.—Address, “ A. P.,” Post-office, Pewsey. 

7} DUCATION.—In a Select Establishment for 

4 Young Ladies, situated in one of the most healthy spots 
throughout England, and possessing an extensive Playground, to- 
sater distance from 
VACANCIES. The system pur- 
with religiot moral, and mental 

A resident French Governess. Emi t Masters in attend- 
References kindly permitted to parents of Pupils. 

An ARTICLED PUPIL wanted immediately. 

Terms, which are roto bly to be had on application to Miss WHITE, 
Ellerslie House, Upper Lewisham-road, Lev am, Ke nt. 





London, there are at present a few 


culture. 


W PUBLISHING 
16, 


~ IMPORTANT TO AU THORS.— 


RRANGEMEN 
POPE and CO., PUBL ISHERS, 


his original outlay. They also Print iu the first style GREATI 
UNDER the USUAL CHARGES; while their Publishing arrange- 
ments enable them to promote the interests of all Works entruste 
to their charge. Estimates and every particular furnished gratuitously 
in course of post. 
London: HOPE and Co., Courier and Church Reform Gazette Office, 
16 Great Marlhorough-street. 


CHURC H REFORS 





HE 
GAZETTE—Anti- Seactarien and 
every TUESDAY, price Sixpence Stamped. The 
with first-rate Editorial ability, and contains, 


Anti-Erastian—is published 
COURIER is conducted 
besides its Articles on 


Ecclesiastical, Political, and General News of the Week. 
London: HOPE and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 





i TO LIBRARIANS AND eo 

O be SOLD, an OLD-ES 

First-class BUSINESS, in one of the best situations at the West- 

end, capable of great extension. 
i. 





For an interview apply, by letter, to “A. Z.,” care of Messrs. Schultz 
and | Co., , Printers, 13, Poland~ street, Oxford-street. 
SHEAP BOOKS, 
NY + y ra 
ANY of the PRINCIPAL WORKS of the 
A st and present season ARE NOW ON SALE at MUDIE'S 
SELEC a LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices. Lists revised for 
August may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MoprkE, 510, New Oxford-street, London, and 
76, Cc ross-stceet, Manc hester. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS: 
\ ANY COPIES of each ‘of the 
4 WORKS are “at home” this day at MUDI 
LIBRARY: — Mand, by Alfred 
—Mrs. Jameson’s Common-place Book -Haliburton’s Nature 


following 
{5 SELEC' 


and 


Human Nature—Shiel's Sketches—Burton's Pilgrimage to El Medinah | 
—Howitt's Visit to Victoria—Grace Lee—The Quiet Heart—Westw 7 | 


Ho!—Eustace Conyers—Murchison's Siluria—The Wabash, 
Beste—Gilehrist's Life of Etty—Memoir of Lady Blessington— 
—Amelie Opie, &. The Old Court Suburb—Hooker's 
Journals—Curzon's Year at Erzeroum—Constance Herbert, &c. &c. 

Fresh copies are added whenever a delay oceurs, and an ample sup- 
ply is provided of all the principal new works as they appear. 

Single Subscription, One Guinea per aunum. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford- oun London, and 

76, Cross-street, Me an ees ster. 


R AILWAY “ACCIDENT r INS URANCE.— 
16,221/. 5s. have already been paid as compensation for Fatal 
and other Railway Accidents, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
EXAMPLES, 
10001. was paid to the Widow of J. G. 
52, secured by a payment of Ll. 
M. was paid to H.C. H. J., who was injure 
secured by a payment of 12. 
2000. was paid to W. P., 
1854, secured by a payment of Li. 
For the convenience of frequent trav 


killed on the 24th February, 


1 on the 3lst August, 


lers, Periodical Insurances are 
Accidents while travelling 
in any class carriage on any Re y in the United Kingdom or on the 
Continent of Europe, and insure npensation for Personal Injury in 
any Railway Accident in the United Kingdom only. 
To insure 10007, at an Annual Preminm of 20s. 
Ditto 2001. Ditto 5s. 

Tnsurances can also be effected securing the same advantages for 
at greatly reduced 
rates, which may be learned from the Company's P: rospectus, to be had 

i , and at all the principal Railway Stations. 
of Insurance has also been established in case 
by Railway Accidents alone, without Compensation for Injury 
To Insure 1000!. at an Annual Premium of. Ds 

Ditto any sum not exceeding 10001. for the whole of life by a single 
payment of 6s. per cent.: thus one payment of 3/. will secure 1000/. 

The Premiums charged include the Stamp Duty, this being the only 
nts er wered by Special 


of Death 


Act of Parliament to pay a cor tamp Duty 

Kailw ay Passengers’ Assurance Office, *WILLIA on J, VIAN, 

» Old Broad-street, London. Secretary 
pe ERIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPA 
1, OLD BROAD-STREET, pt at 
Instituted 1220. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, EsQ., Chairman, 
HENRY DAVIDSON, EsQ., Deputy-Chairman. 

The Scale of Premiums adopted by this office will be found of a ve 
moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to the r 
incurred. 

Four-fifths, or 89 per cent. of the Profits, ¢ ast ¢ 8 
every Afth year, and may be applied to increase the sum insured, to an 
immediate payment in cash, orto the reduction and ultimate extinction 
of future P rem in 


mium on Insurances of 5901. and upwards, for 
ife, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to b id 
off at convenience ; or the Directors will lend sums of 50d. and upwards 
on the security of Policies effected with this Company for the whole 
term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. 
niry.—Those who effect Insurane es with this Company are 
ibed Capital of 750,0 00. of which 140,000. is 
invested, from the risk i i by me futual Societies. 

The satisfactory financial c lition of the Company, exclusive of the 
Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following state- 
ment: 

At the close of the last Financial Year the Sx 
Assured, including Bonus added, amounted to 

The Premium Fund to more than eee ee 800,000 

And the Anaual Income from the same soure e to ... 109,000 

Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 
reduced rates. SAMUBL LNGALL, Actuary. 


smbers of 


3 
. £2,500,000 


— The | 
into | 


Reference | r 
Vicar of North | 


3 | 
Great | 

Marlborough-street, London, Charge no Commission for Pub- | 
lishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been refunded | 


\H 
T TON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PLANOFORTE 


COURIER, and CHURCH REFOR 2M | 


the whole of the 


STAB LISHED | 


| cloth, 
Capital required between 2000/. and | 


| every article as above 


Tennyson—Doran's Queens of Hanover 


Himal: ayan | 


severely injured on the 19th September, | 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to s 
4~-% Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORT u 
after the most approved designs of modern and a 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &« 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soh 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any oth 
name. . 
x TXT ry * ‘ y r r 
HE UNIVERSAL CIRCULATING 
MUSICAL LIBRARY. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 
Subscribers annually presented with one guinea's worth 
Daily Neu ‘ Unrivalled for the variet 
Musical Times.—* In completeness it stands p 
Morning Post.— The Catalogue, containing 42,000 wor 
for every lover t- music.” 
Observer —“ We desire to witness the success of 
such as thi 
Town Subscribers are supplied with two, C¢ 
six, guineas’ worth of masic at a time. 
Prospectuses on application to G. SCHEURMANN and Co., Importers 
of } Foreign | Music and P ublishe r,t 86, Xe wegate-strect. 


AHE BEST INSTRUCTION 
PIANO is HARRIS’S Modern Impr d Method, 
Sound Theoretical and Practical Knowledge may be obtained: 
Exercises, Scales, and Lessons, founded on the best principles, elucidated 
in the works of the most eminent Pianists. Price 4s 
JEWELL and LETCHFORD, 17, Soho-square 


E EIGHTY-FIETH EDITION.—HAMIL- 


45.; 


Music. 


try Subscribers 


BOOK ‘for the 





Hamilton's Modern Instructions for Singing, 4th edition, 5s. 
ton’s Dictionary of 3.500 Musical Terms, 45th edition, ls.; Clarke 
Catechism of the Rudiments of Music, 35th edition, 1s. 

ndon; ROBERT COCKS and Co. 


\ ISS M. LINDSAY'S VOCAL ¢ :OMPC )SI- 
4 TIONS.—The Lord will Provide (s b 

celsior, words by Longfellow 2s. 6d. Duet 

2s. 6d.; Duet, 3¢.; The Pilgrim's Rest, 2s. 6d. ; 

Queen, 2s. 6d.; Palaski, Duet, words by Longfellow, 3s. 
Life, Duet, words by Longfellow, 3s. 

THE PEOPLE’S EDITION of “ MESSIAH.” 
By JOHN BISHOP (from Mozart's Score Limp ck 
Library C PY (with Appendix of 57 pages), cloth bx 
Folio Copy, 15s. 

Also, the Pe ople’s E en of THE CREATION, 

3s. ; Library Copy. . 6d. ; Polio Copy, 15s. 
London: Robert Coc Ks and Co., Publishers to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and His Imperial Majesty Napoleon " 


A Psalm of 


h, 3s. 6d.; 
ards, 6s. 6d.; 


Limp 


e same. 





FLEMINGS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE 

COMPLETE APPARATUS for £3, t taking 
4 Portraits 44 and under, including a Double Achromatic Lens 
beautifully mounte x1 in brass, with rack and pinion (warranted to pro~ 
duce as perfect a picture and to be as good as the most costly, and 
exchanged if not found every way satisfactory), superior made Camera, 
with two dark stides and foc using slide, tripod nna with 


and measure, book of lastenetibaar and all on: necessary exon 
acked and sent to any part of the kingdem. Cheap 
above can be had, but not recommended. Next size, z 
. but larger in proport! on, taking Portraits 64 and 
Next sizv, Te mo taking pictures 9 square and 

in P hoto, graphy aper th: an any wholesale house-in Lomion at 
GU MIN 493, Oxford-street. — FIRST STEP 
PHOTOGRAP HY. 4 GIL BERT FLEMING, now ready, price +? ; by 
post, 7d, The Art taught free to purchasers, and experienced operators 
sent to give instructions at their own residence on moderate terms. 


2 OOKS or MU SIC SENT FREE, 
of Post, to ANY PART ofthe KINGDOM. 

office Order or Stamps. 
W. DREWETT, Bookseller, 265, High-street, Borough, 


London-bridge. 
VY OORE’S 
4 MOOR 


per Return 
Remittances by Post- 


near 


+ ~r > ern — 
PATENT VENTILATOR 
RE’S PATENT RE SPIRATOR. 

81, Fleet-street, London 
SEKFORD WORKS, St. Jame 3 
*,* Particulars forwarded by 


PruR INISH YOUR HOUS oz 
ARTICLES at DEANE’S IRONMONGE 

WAREHOUSES. 

DRAY, and Co. 


Manufactory : alk, Clerkenwell 


with 


A priced Furnishing List f 
: Coa to the Monument), L 
blished A.D. 1706 


IEC ONNOITE RING TELESCOPES.—These 
X Instruments to be had he 3 HN 
Optician, Derby. The Telescope, ; 
and shows Jupiter's Moons. Price, 
Instrument fitted witl ) 
Thus fitted, v how Saturn's r 
“by post, 3s. 6d. 
wrt fING PRACTICALLY 
Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS, from $1 

cele brated +2 sntor, contindes to give Lesson 

of all ages, even to the worst writers, in his hi 


w hic hi imps arts a perfect freedom and facility to th 


&e., 


well-known 
p AVIS, 


Eye-piec 
7. — 2h 


TAUGHT.— 


I 
P rospec tuses of terms, be had 


112, Cheapside. 


may 


TO ALL BAD WRITER 
MPROVED SYSTEM of 
by Mr. MARTER, at the Writing 
street, -street, City. Persons of any 
writing) t Eight Lessons, sy 
and well of Penmanship, 


P EN} vi ANSHEIE, 


aday 


new style of writing partic ul 
y Mr. Marter, taught in Six Le 
nen prepa c 
ral, and then introduced te 


Cc LERGYMEN 

KINS and GOTTO'’S Ni Ww 
from sivaw, is ix able to rapid w 
irfa n upon on both 
pen, is much pleasa 
pottine paleo Delkin n 
Noe CHARGE 
a packet of wots 
Crest 


— 
r Initals fire 


eaper than y use, 
pe M: tkers, 2 
Note Paper, full siz 
for ls.; India Note, fi 
mon Paper, 4s. 6d.; Fe 
Cream-laid Ce mente: 1 
velopes, Is 
c 


"des ript Ds 
at Pal KINS and 
a t 1 { 


f Stat 


g Cards printed for ls. 6 
lopes, by post, ls, each. 
s. carriage paid to any part of the 
INS and GOTTO, Paper an Envyeic} 
ford-street. 
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Ww: AT I8 THE “OSE “OF BAPTISM? | 
Scripturally consideted, addressed to PR cre fy A a I 





ROMAN CATHOLICS, PDO-BAPTISTS and 
BAPTISTS. By Lord CONGLETON. 
_ WILLIAM YAPP, 4, Old Cavendish- street, and all Booksellers. 
t published, price 6¢., or by post even stamp 
pHE ‘HU M AN INSTINCT | rR E FE REN CE 
to DIET. By THOMAS HU A F.R.C.8 


*,* The profits of this publication will be given to the Funds of the 
Royal Medical Benevolent College. 
RICHAR DS, 37, Great t Queen- street. 





HE PRAYER BOOK.—A Manuscript C opy 
of one of the finest “‘Eece Homo’s” of Guido will be found a 
most acceptable gift, and an appropriate ornament for dev¢ tional books 
It is executed in ink, and contains more than 16,000 touches. 
Forwarded on rece ipt of sixty stamps, by SHARMAN F. MATRONG. 
Esq., 2, Omega-terrace, Alpha-road, London. 


HE RIGHT WAY of LEARNING, 
PRONOUNCING, SPEAKING, TRANSLATING, and WRITING 
FRENCH. Pointing out the Difficulties which Puzzle the Beginner 
and the Scholar. By the Author of “ A Bon Chat Bon Rat.” 6d. free 
by post. 


JOHN F. SHAW, Southampton-row and Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY DR. CUMMING. 
HE END; or, The Proximate Signs of the 
Close of this Dispensation. By Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
Fep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

These Lectures present startling proofs and illustrations of the 
momentous events now transpirir The mission of Russia, the nature 
and results of the present war, are set forth in the light of Scripture, 
and demand the earnest attention of thinking minds, 

_London: JOHN F, SHAW, Southampton-row and Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, 2s. 6d. cloth, free by post, 
NDISPENSABLE.—LIVE and LEARN: a 


Guide for All who Wish to Speak and Write correctly. 

“There are hundreds of persons, engaged in professional and com- 
mercial pursuits, who are sensible of their deficiencies on many points 
eonnected with the grammar of their own tongue, and who, by self- 
tuition, are anxious to correct such deficiencies, and to acquire the 
means of speaking and writing, if not with elegance, at any rate with 
a due regard to grammatical aceuracy,—to such this little work is 
indispensable.” 

Le yndo mn: JON F. 


SHAW, Southampton-row and Paternoster-row. 


st published, price 6d. coloured, 1855. 


RUCHLE EY’S RAILWAY COUNTY MAPS 


of ENGLAND; showing all the Railways—the Telegraph Lines 

and Stations—the Names to all the Stations—Name of each Railway | 

and the Company it belongs to. From the great superiority of these 

maps to any others for railway travelling, the publisher feels confident | 

in stating he will give the maps to any person producing a better or a 
larger map for the money. 

CRUCHLEY, Map Publisher and Globe Maker, 81, Fleet-street ; 

_ to be had of all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 


and 








‘omplete in 2 


JROFESSOR JOUNST¢ IN'S CHEMISTRY 
of COMMON LIFE. With numerous FEngravings on Wood. 
Price 11s. 6d. 

“Mr. Johnston's book is a book for the people; there is hardly a fact 
or a principle that it would not be for the benefit of the richest as well 
as the poorest to know.'’—Atheneum. 

Ww ILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Ek linburgh and London, _ 


GEOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 
Price 1s, 6d. bound in cloth, with Illustrations, 


| TRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY. By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. 
“The best manual for a beginner that we pessess."—Westminster 
Review. 

‘Of late it has not often been our good fortune to examine a Text- 
book on Seience of which we could express an opinion so entirely 
favourable.” — Atheneum. 

WILLIAM BLacKWooD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE WAR: BY By “TIMES” SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
VOL. price 5s, cloth letrered. 
HE W AR, “from” the Landing at Gallipoli to 
the Death of Lord Raglan. By W. H. RUSSELL (the Times’ 
Correspondent) 

“These brilliant letters of the Times’ Correspondent form the best | 
history of the war we can possibly have; and no one, we imagine, will 
hesitate to purchase this volnme, which has been anxiously looked for 
in nearly every home in England. It is expected that the demand for | 
it will be UNPARALLELED in the ANN ALS of BOOKSELLING 

London : GEORGE Rot TLEDGE and Co., Farringy y 


(THE YOUNG POET’S ASSISTANT: a Few 
Hints on the Composition of Poetry. By an OLD REVIEWER. 
Price 2s. post free. 


Also, ; 
HOW to PRINT and WHEN to PUBLISH: | 
Practical Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Possessors of 
Manuscripts, on the efficient Publication of Books intended for General 
Circulation or Private Distribution. Sent post free to orders inclosing 
12 stamps. 
SAUNDERS and OTL EY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 











reet. 











“Ta 2 vols. imperial 8vo. * a »., illustrated by nearly Eight Hund ired 
ews and Plans, 
HE IMPERI: AL GAZETTEER: 
Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Descriptive. Edited by W. G. BLACKIB, Ph.D., F.R.( 
In 2 vels, imperial 8vo. as 10s., illu pens ty above Two Thousand | 
: gTavings on W 
The IMPERI AL DICT fONAR Y, English, 
Technological, and Scientific. Adapted to the ey state of Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art. Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, 
In 1 vol. imperial 8vo. i » illustrated by ~ deen and Fifty 
NgTAY ings on Wood 
A SUPPLE MK NT to the IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
BLACKIE and Son, War wick-square, City, London; 
and Glasgow avd d Edinburgh. 
New Burlington-street, August 1. 


WORKS published THIS DAY by 


Mr. BENTLEY. 
L 


a General | 


Statistical, and | 
7.8, 


N EW 


Authorised to be mee in the Schools of Eton, Winchester, Harrow, 
by, and King’s College, Londow 


ug 
A NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH - | 
LATIN DICTIONARY for the use of Eton, Winchester, Harrow, | 
R igby, and King's College, London. By C. y Author of 





New 
Post 8vo., 9s. 
On ‘the Ist of August. 


II. 
HISTORY of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and 


SECTS, from the EARLIEST AGES of CHRISTIANITY. By th e Rev. 


sh-Greek Lexicon,” “The 


13,"" for Eton, 
, Harrow, Rugby, &c. 





a 
~ 


| 

J.B. MARSDEN, M.A., Author of “The Early and Later Puritans.” Part 

VI. (Complete in VIII.) 8vo., 3s. 6d. | 

tek CONTENTS OF PART VI. | 

Irvingites Presbyterians | 
Lutherans Puritans 

Mormonites Church of Rome 

Nestorians 

ye eee _ Tit | 

THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of the | 

| 


POET GRAY, now first published from the original MSS. 
th ve e Rev, 


Edited by | 

J. MITFORD, Author of “ The Life of Gray.” Second Edition, | 

0d oP el pages of additional matter, lis. j 
Iv. 

the QUEENS of ENGLAND of the 

R By De. DORAN, Author of “ Habits and 

2 vols., with Ulustratians, 21 





Wokks1 


| The Press have universally praised and testified to Corner’s Accurate 


| Thirty-first thousand. 


} sand, 


| sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. 


| tions to each Chapter, fa gong to the Ju 


| explained in Short and Easy Games. 


EDITED a 3 UBLISHED BY A CLERGYMAN. 
to., 9d. each, free by post, 
PAROCHIAL’ “CMS. ) SERMONS, based on 
Discourses by BISHOP BEVERIDGE, and ‘pultable for any 
Congregation, are published every THURSDAY. First Bight Sermons 
now ready. Prospectus gratis. 
Address, “Mss.,’ 


D® TURLEY’S LECTURE on the 
DISCOVERED ANTIDOTE for FEVER, CHOLERA, and other 
Diseases of the Blood. 

and a numerous and unanimoas audience. 
To be had of RENSUAW and Co., Strand, and of all Booksellers. 


Bath. 





E L EME NTARY FRENCH BOOKS, 
Recently published by D. NUTT, 270, Strand 
MANIE MR’'S (A). FRENCH P HRASE and 
WORD BOOKS, after the Plan of the Abbé Bossuet. 32mio. 
Stiff Wrappers, ls. each. 
said Also, by the same Author 
FIRST and SECOND F RENCH READER. 
32mo. Stiff Wrapper, price ls, 6d. each. 
These little Books will be wey extremely useful to beginners and 
students of the French languag ¥ 
BARTEL’S MODE FR N LINGUIST; or, Con- 
versations in English and French, followed by Models of Receipts, 
Letters, Tables of Coins, &c. Pocket size, price 2s. bound. 
‘ “TE OOTT . ToTpITy P 
A COMPLETE COURSE of INSTRUCTION in 
FRENCH, in Three Parts; Grammatical Course—Reading and Trans- 
lation ee oh gepe Course. By A. SEARS, Professor in the 
Collegiate Institution, I aiverpool. One thick vol. 12m. cloth, price 5s. 
Each Part separately, price 2s.; and a Key to the whole, price 2s. 
London: D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 











The most approved i Works for s acquiring yr} knowledge 0 of f the ne GE R MAN 
UAGE are the followin: 
TIARKS' p RACTICAL GR AMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 

TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 
Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of 
his German Grammar. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

TIARKS’ KEY to Ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR of 
the GERMAN LANGU —— with EKeader and Exercises. Sixth 
Edition. 12m. cloth, 3s. . " 

The FIRST GE RMAN BEADING - BOOK. 
With Notes by Dr. A. HEIMANN. 12mo. cloth 

ERMELER’S (C. F.) G ERMAN READING- 
BOOK. New or improved and adapted to the use of English 
sTET by Dr. HEIMANN. Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 5s, 

MANN’S FIFTY LESSONS. _ the ELE- 
ME — ~ of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, 12m 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for T RAN SLATING 
ENGLISH into GERMAN. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

THE MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversations 
in English, French and German, with Rules for Proneneiation, a 
Copious Vocabulary, a selection of Familiar Phrases. Letters, Tables of 
Coins, Weights and Measures, &c. By Dr. BARTELS. Square 16mo. 


cloth. Second Edition 3s. 7 
THE MODERN INGUIST in English and 
| Ge WL (only). 10. _ se. 
ITT TCH,” _% ERMAN GRAMMAR. Fourth 
wate 12mo. 
WITTIC i. "G ERMAN for BEG INN VERS; or, 


Progressive German Exercises. New Edition. 12mo. § 
WITTICH, KEY to Ditto. 12mo. cloth, $. 
WITTICH, GERMAN TALES for BEGINN TERS. 


With Copious Notes. 12mo. cloth 
London: D. } 


by MISS CORNER. 


DEAN and Son, 31, Ludgate-hill. 


5s. 


TT, 270, Strand. 








Published by by 


Histories, for School and Family Reading. 

Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and aré com- 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 


Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, 
Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and 
Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 3s. 6d. bound. 
With Questions, 4s. 

Corner’s History of IRELAND, 
Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. 
With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Twelfth thousand. 2s. 6d. bound. 
With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of FRANCE. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Fourteenth thousand. New Edition, 
corrected to the present time, 2s, 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 


3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Seventh thousand. 


Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 
Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Tenth 
thousand. 

Corner’s History of GERMANY and the 
GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Questions, and Chronological Table and Index. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the Russian 
Empire, 3s. 6d.—Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application, 


The First History of England that should be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. Printed in large type, 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates. 3s. 6d. gilt edges, or in eight divi- 
Without the plates, for the use of 
Schools, 2s.6d. It can also be had in Eight Parts, at 6d. each. 

Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- 

or Classes. By Miss 
Price 1s, sewed; or 1#. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map 


Eighth thou- 
2s. 6d. bound. 


CORNER. 
coloured. 

The Play Grammar; or, the Elements of Grammar 
By Miss CORNER. Eleventh 
Edition, improved, with illustrations. 1s. sewed; or ls. 6d. bound in 
cloth. 


Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geograp phy. 
A New and Concise Description of the Five great Divwions of 
Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and Vegetable Productions; and the 
Che aracteristics of their Inhabitants. New Edition. Tenth Thousand. 
Is. 6d. in cloth; cr, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN 
GL YPHOGRAPLIC MAPB8, 2s. bound in cloth. 


Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, 


containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechism, a complete 


| Series of the Newest and most useful Information connected with the 
| Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. Eighth Edition, 


ls. 6d. cloth. 
Scriptural History Simplified By Miss CORNER 
and Dr. J. KITTO. LL.D, Price 3s. ina clear type, royal 18mo. 
Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. Tllus- 
trated by CRowQu ILL and NORTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d. gilt edged. 
“Truly a book worth buying.” 
A very liber al allowance to Schools, 
London: DEAN and 50N, Printers and Publishers, Bible and 
Prayer-book Warehouse, 31, Ludgate-hill, 


Published by request of the Sheriff of Worcester | 








Just published, 8vo. price Is. 

YAINLESS TOOTH- EXTRACTION 
. without CHLOROFORM. By WALTER BLUNDELL, Surgeon. 

entist. 

London: JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, 

Mr. BLUNDELL performs Dental Operations under his new patent 
process daily, from Ten till Four. 

33, New Broad-street, City, London. 


ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND EXHAUSTION. | 
Just published, new and cheaper edits., price Is., of by post 13 Stary 


(PHE SCIENCE of LIF E; or, HOW to LIV E 

and WHAT to LIVE FOR; with ample Rules for Diet, Regim en, 

and Self-management; together with Instructions for securing Healt bh, 

Longevity, and that sterling happiness only attainable through the judi- 

cious observance of a well- -regulated course of life. By a PHYSICIAN 

London: PiPER, BROTHERS, and Co., 23, Paternoster-row ; HANNay, 
63, Oxford-atreet ; MANN, 39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers. 


‘HUNT ON STAMMERING, 
Just published, price 3s, 6d.; Ly 


TREATISE on the CURE’ of STAM. 


MERING, with a Memoir of the late T. Hunt, Esq., Author of 

*The System for the Cure of Defective Articulation.” By JAMES 
HUNT, MLR.S.L., &e. 

“Mr. Hunt's cases are proofs of his skill in curing this malady.”"— 
Athenaeum. 

“The mass of evidence is sufficient to satisfy the most sceptical.”"— 
Morning Post. 

* A valuable treatise.”"—John Bull. 

London: LONGMAN and Co.; and, by post only, from the Author, at 
his Institution for the Cure of Stammering, No. 8, New Burlingtor 
street, late of Regent- street. 














Ww ith sev, eral Prescriptions, price 6d.; free for 8 stamps. 
UACKERY UNMASKED ;” its Extortions, 


> Impositions, and Deceptions, fully "Exposed By JK vHN 
SUTTON, M.D. London: Wesley and Co.; or free from the author 
for 8 stamps, addressed to 52, Long-lane, Smithfield. 

This little work coutains a caution to sufferers how they consign their 
health to the various advertisers, and thus fall victims at the shrine from 
whence, under a professional mask, extortion the most extravagant 
is successfully carried on. 

“To the young and old it will prove useful, and bea faithful guide. 
To all we recommend it.”—Sun. 

NOTICE.—The immense sale of this pamphlet has hitherto been 250 
weekly, proving the value of its information. 

A comment given upon the various advertisers. 





ACRED POETRY: "- Selection of the 
Choicest in the Language, for Use in Families and Schools, and 
for Presents and Prizes. Complete in one vol., price 3s. 6d. cloth. A 
copy sent free by post to any person inclosing the price in postage- 
stamps. Or it may be had by order through all Booksellers. 
London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





Now ready, 
r ATT > . > 
EAUTIFUL POETRY: a Collection of the 
Choicest in our Language. Part IV. of Vol. II. price ls. Also 
the Second Edition of Vols. I. and IL., price 2s. 6d, each, or superbly, 
bound, for presents or prizes, 7s. 6d. 
3. B iful Poetry is published on the Ist of each month, price 3d., 
and in parts at ls. 
Copies of the volumes, or either of them, sent free by post to any 
person inclosing the price in postage-stamps to the 
CLERICAL Jo OURNAL Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
THE THIRD EDITION of SAUNDERS S$ 
LAW of BASTARDY, with all the decided Cases to this time, 
Forms, &e, By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Prix 
5s. 6d. cloth; 7s. half-calf; 8s. calf. 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex~-street, Strand. 








> 
- 
HE NEW BANKRUPTCY ACT.—The 
SECOND EDITION of the BANKRUPTCY CONSOLIDATION 
ACT, and Rules and Orders, the decided Cases, the NEW BANK- 
RUPTCY ACT, and the REGISTRATION of BILLS of SALES ACT. 
By C. J. H. HERTSLETT, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 8s. 6d. cloth. 
Law TIMES Office, 29, Essex-street. 








THE LAW DIGEST. 
In the press and will be published in a few days, Part XX. 


JISE and EVANS’S LAW DIGE ‘ST, 


\ comprising all the Cases in all the Courts, all the material 
Statutes, and the Rules and Orders in Equity and at Law, published 
between the Ist December and the Ist June last, inclusive. 

JOHN CROCKEOED, LAW TIMES Office, 29, Essex- street, Strand. 


Price 8s. 6d., half calf, 10s., calf 11s. 
RANCIS'S LAW of CHARITIES, com- 
prising the Practice under the Charitable Trusts Act in the 
Superior and County Courts, with the new Rules and Orders, to which 
are added a collection of Statutes and a Digest of Cases relating to 





| charities, Forms, and various Precedents of Schemes. Py PHILIP 








Pd 





FRANCIS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


(THE LAW and PRACTICE of BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETIES, terminating and permanent, and of 
FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETIES, with all the Cases decided to tl 
time, Rules, Forms of Mortgages, Pleadings, and other Matters and 
Instructions. By JOHN THOMPSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 
7s. 6d. boards; 8s. cloth; 9s. 6d. half-calf; 10s. 6d. calf; and ls. extra 


interleaved. 
_JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, mere eree Strand. 


THE. PRIN ‘CIPLES" OF "COMMERCE AND 
COMMERCIAL LAW. By Sir GEORGE STEPHEN, 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

“ All its subjects are treated in a lucid, able, and comprehensive man- 
ner, and we have seldom seen legal subtleties and distinctions, and the 
technicalities of law, stated in such a perspicuous and popular wey as 
in this book, The fulness of its information is equally remarkable, and 
altogether the work may be pronounced, not only the most complete, 
but the most intrinsidally valuable work on commerce and commercial 
law which has hitherto been produced."—Law Times. 

‘“We have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the best books of 
the'kind that we have ever met with. The discourses are forcible, 
clear, and full of information: of practical usefulness and common 
sense.” — Atheneum. 

“ This little book is an admirable manual of the theory and practice 

of commerce as conducted in the office and the mart. It is a work of 
real utility, and clerks will derive from a study of it that fitness and 
comprehension which no apprenticeship can give them.”—Dispatch. 

“We uae recommend the book to the notice of the shipowners, 
merchants, and brokers of Liverpool, as one of the best gifts they could 
place in the hands of their young men.”—Liverpool Albion. 

“ The stores of information it contains concerning general commercial 
principles will, questionless, secure for it a high and permanent rank 
among the proj d schools of factu commerce,”—Lirerpow 
fail, 

“Tt will light many a man along a path which his predecessors have 
had to find as best they might, for hitherto we have had no work which 
conveys the same sort of instruction in the same methodical and in- 
telligible form. The book isa key to the counting-house, which uo 
young trader ought to be without.”—Northampton Mercury. 

“We have here a plain, practical, common-sense production, free 
from all phraseological and technicalities. 
Written in a style clear, cogent, argumentative, and eloquent.’ "— Bucks 
Advertiser. 

“ The writer has shown a singular knowledge of the general economy 
of trade, and explained, with great eg a Fae and simplicity, the 
whole system of our commercial law. e much doubt if any law 
lectures before were half so intelligible and amusing.”—Liverpool 
Journal. 

“Such a highly utilitarian work as the ‘Principles of Commerce’ 
must be viewed in the light of a national benefit. he author possesses 
a clear and ready head, extensive knowledge, and considerable skill in 
applying it.”"— Northern Times. 

London: JomN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
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THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD IS 
PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
No. 1, Chancery-lane, Fleet-street end, opposite the Temple. 
(Removed from 127 and 128.) 
EVERYTHING NOT ONLY CHEAP BUT GOOD. 





+ 
ed 


P AND C., being Papermakers’ Agents, 
@ supply Papers at a small Commission on the Mill Prices, and 
say confidently that their General List will be found at least 


FORTY per Cent. LOWER than the usual RETAIL CHARGES. 


Paper. 
Per ream. 
& dad, 
Useful Cream Laid Note ... wie cal «. 28.6d.and 3 6 
Superior ditto ove eee ce OG 
Extra Superfine Thie k, a really be autiful pape ad ae wed 0 


6 
Queen's Size Note, superfine qualities 2s.9d.and 3 6 


STATIONERY. 


Superfine Cream Laid Letter 5a. 6d., 6s. 6d.,and 7 6 
Thick ditto ° oe di ‘s .. 88. 6d., 9s. 6d.,and 10 6 
Large Poe Bete oe ese one oan ios ae on oe 
Ditto Letter . 7 6 
Thick Blue "Laid Note, unglazed ‘Grccn APPROVE D) ea ion ce 
Very Highly Glazed Blue Laid Note, a magnificent article - 7 6 
Very Best Blotting . ls. per quire, or 5 quires for 4s., or 14 0 


Good Cartridge, 1s. 6d. per quire, or5 quire: 8 for 6s. 6d. 
Good Large Brown, 1s. and Is. 6d. per quire. 
Whitey Brown Paper 

Extra Large Size ditto, smooth, and tough 
superfine Blue Laid Foolscap ... eve 
Ruled Foolseap for Bills ... 

Tissue Papers, various colours, 5 ) quires for 35. 


- 38. 3d. and 3 9 
eos OE oll, 


r) 
( 


— 
i 


Black Bordered Paper, 


Vety Best Thick Cream Laid Black Bordered Note, full size, 

5 quire sfor2s.,or 7 6 
Albert or Queen's Size, ditto 5 quires for ls. 6d.,or 5 6 
yo a Black Bordered Adhesive Env elopes, 1s. per 100, or 9s, 


Per ream. 


superfine "Black Wax, 10 sticks for ls., or 3s, 9d. per Ib, 


Manuscript or Scribbling Papers. 


Per ream. 


6) 


TH E HOLY 


| of ST. 


a 


HISTORY OF THE PRAYER- 





Now ready, price 3d., 
FLOWER-S 
BELGRAVIA; or, Puseyism at a Discount. 
PAUL'S, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
CHARLES WESTERTON, Hyde-park -corner 


by post 4d = 
HOW in 
By a PARISHIONER | 








NEW AMERICAN 
WORKS. 


HORT-HAND rendered so ass as to be | 


easily acquired in a few hours. Montague’s system is more con- 
tracted than any hitherto published ; it affords immense facility to the 
learner. The Third Edition, thoroughly revised, is now ready, price 
ls.; or free by post for fourteen staraps. 

W. and H. 8. WARR, Stationers and Printers, 63, High Holborn. 





WORKS ~ 
ARCHDEACON BERENS. 


——— >— 


BY THE VEN. 


SEVEN SERMONS FOR A SICK 


ROOM. Advantages of Affliction; 
Future Judgment; Contrition; 
Penitent ; Conversion ; 
in cloth, lettered, 1s. 6d. 


Self-examination ; 
Encouragement for the 
Resiguation. 12mo. neatly bound | 


It. 


BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
tion, revised. 12mo. cloth, lettered, 3s. 
London: F. and J. Revinetoy. Faringdon: 
and by or der of all Bookse ‘llers. 


“BE RENS’ 


New Edi- 


T. Kapp ; 


-PRIV: ATE DEVOTIONS. 
a +> 
I. 


‘PRIVATE DEVOTIONS FOR) 


Outsides Foolscap, all perfect aos - od ose tile ey f 
Ditto Draft, ditt we ‘oo _— ose oon GU 
Sermon Paper . sa se one ow Ot Gi 
Good Ruled Foolseap ‘for Exerci ises, &c. pe ome ots ow S'S 


School Stationery. 
Per doz. 
Copy Books, foolseap, 4to. size, good paper ov 2 a 
Ditto, post 4to., best — 3 6 
Common ditto, from ove oe “(eee 1 0 
Swan's Copy Books (copie “ ‘set) .. ded eve ow F F 
Good Draught Ink, 2s. 6d. and 3s. ‘6d. per gallon. 
Round Slate Pencils, i in boxes of 100, only 5d., or 3s. 9d. per 1000. 
Lead Pencils, 6d. and 9d. per dozen. 
Ebony Rulers, 4d., 6d., 94, and ~ ms 
Useful Pen Holders, 1s. 6d. per 
P. and C.’s Celebrated Cedar Holders, fit any pen, 6d. per dozen, 
or 4s, 6d. per gross. 


Envelopes. 
Per 1000 
Good Cream Laid Adhesive, “ all well gummed” ... iaaie 46 
Superfine ditto nod one ~~ ae 
Extra Thick, Superfine ditto (a be autiful artic je) "2 
Thick Blue Laid Ditto es we ae 


Official Envelopes, for Foolscap ‘folded i in four, 2s. per 10. 
Cloth-lined Envelopes, any size, very cheap. 


| Families visiting Paris for the first time. 


Pens. 

Per gross 

The Correspondence Pen, adapts itself to any hand oe cee me 

Fine Point for Ladies and Light Writing toe « - oe 

Medium point, very soft and flexible .. ooo eee - os 29 

Broad Point, a very easy writing Pen . 1 6 

These are well suited for school use. 

Extra Broad Points, will write with comfort on seta P sie Laie 
and the nearest approach to a Quill | 
Magnum Bonums, 4d. per dozen, or 3 6) 


The above Pens are all of Partridge and Cozens’s own “manufacture, 
made of the Purest Steel, and all Selected and Warranted. 





Good Quill Pens, very cheap, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per 100, 
Government Quill Pens (used) large size, 2s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous Useful Articles. 


Paper Knives, 6d. each; Porcupine Pen Molders, Silver Mounted, 6d. | 
each 


Silver Pens, Is.; Gold, 3s. 6d. each; Neat Telescope Pocket Holder, 6d. 


Red Tape, 9d. per dozen pieces ; Bronze Letter Clips, 9d. each ; Files, 2s. | 


per dozen. 
lorocco or Russia Flexible Card Cases, lined with Silk, 9d. each. 
Ivory Reading Hooks or Book Markers, three for 6d. (very cheap.) 
Best Red or Black Sealing Wax, ten sticks for ls.; 3s. 9d. per Ib. 
Parcel Wax, ls. per lb. ; Elastic Bands, per box of § six dozen, ls., various 


Visiting Cards, 4d. per pack of fifty; Ebony Pen Trays, Is. 6d. each. 

Wax Vesta Lights, Is. per 1000, in box (usually charged 1s, 9d.) 

Drawing Pencils—Best—All Degrees, 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

:“— Luggage Labels, 4d. per dozen; Adhesive Paper ditto, 2d. 

dozen. 

Black Spanish Roan Blotting Cases, 4to. size, 1s, 9d. each. 

Embossed Blotting Cases, only 1s. each. 

Glass Gum Bottle, with Brush and Gum canaiam, “ useful,” only 1s. 6d. 

Small Pocket Inks, “quite secure,” only 4d. each. 

Children’s Slates, from 8d. per dozen. 

The New Envelope Note Paper, 6d. per Quire, or 7s. 6d. per ream, 

Initial Seals, Old English, 64.-each. 

Ebony Inkstand, with Glass, oaty Is, 6d., a useful and cheap article. 

Brass Screw Glass Inks for Desk, 6d., usually charged Is. 

Thermometers in Box frame, very neat, and warranted correct, only 
Is, 3d. each. 

Strong Leather Straps, 6d. each. 

5 ads for Ever-pointed Pencils, 6d. per dozen, in box, best quality. 

Pen Cleaners, 1s. each, quite new. 

Strong Blue Bags, for Bchool use, ls. 6d. and 2s. each. 

Name-Plate engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 3s. 6¢., 
executed in the best style. 

The New “ City Purse,” morocco, only 6d. each. 


Copy the Address, 
“ PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
No. 1, Chancery-lane, Fleet-street end, London.” 





Orders over 20s. Carriage Paid. Catalogues Post Free. 


Fetablished 1241, 





EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK;; abridged from the New 
Manual. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON BERENS. 18mo. | 
cloth, lettered, 1s. 


II. 

SORROW FOR THE DEATH OF | 
CHILDREN: a Sermon. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON | 
BERENS. Price 24. | 

London: Hamitron, ApAms, andCo. Faringdon: 

and by order of all Booksellers. 


T. Knapp 





THE FRENCH EXHIBITION AND THE | 
QUEEN’S VISIT, 


WITH THE 
CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL, 
Of the 14th August 1855 
(In anticipation of the Queen’s Visit to Paris), 
WILL BE PRESENTED 
A CRATIS SUPPLEMENT, 


THE PARIS INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION, 
BY ONE WHO HAS VISITED IT: 


Forming a cheap but complete HANDBOOK for the Visitor 
to Paris and the Palais Industrielle. 

This Supplement will, in addition to a perfect and accurate 

account of the entire Exhibition, afford hints, information, 

and advice indispensable to English Gentlemen and English 


ACCOUNT OF 


The following may be deemed a tolerably accurate 
Outline of the Paris Exhibition Supplement. 
InrTRopuction.—A Short History of National Exhibitions— | 
their use—Statistics and Facts relative to the Great | 
Exhibition of 1851, the Dublin, the American, and pre- | 
vious Paris Exhibitions. 

1. How ro Ger To Paris.—Routes, Fares, Passports, 

house, Advice to Travellers. 

. How to Live 1n Panis.—-Hotels, Lodgings, Restaurants, 
Shops, Cost of Living, Advice upon French Dinners to 
the inexperienced, Shops that may safely be visited by 
Engiishmen and their Wives. 

WuatT To SEE IN Paris. — Amusements and Public | 
Buildings (exeept the Exhibition), Short Trips in the | 
vicinity of Paris. 

Tue Paris Exarsrrion.—Description of the entire, and 
of opening ceremony, &c., Classification in detail, 
Remarkable Objects.—This chapter will of course occupy 
the bulk of the Supplement. 

GENERAL CHAPTER UPON FRENCH MANUFACTURES AND 
Art.—Pointing out the distinctions to be drawn between 
that nation and ourselves, their respective merits ap- | 
preciated, the probable result of this Exhibition upon | 
the different nations competing. | 

The price of the Critic and its Exmisrrion SUPPLEMENT | 

will be 6d.; if stamped for post, 7d Orders should be | 

transmitted to the Office as early as possible. 
A-copy of the Critic and ScpPLemMEnT will be sent to any 
person inclosing seven postage-stamps. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


As the circulation of the Critic, Lonpon LITERARY 
JouRNAL, and its Exuiprtion SuprLement, of August 14, | 
will be very large throughout England and on the Continent, | 
it must be of great service to Exhibitors and other Adver- | 
tisers. Advertisements for this number should be sent to | 
the Office not later than 12 o'clock on Monday, the 13th 
August. The issue will be one day earlier than the usual 
date of the Critic, to anticipate by three clear days her | 
Majesty's visit to Paris. 

The advertisement scale of charges will be as under :— 


Custom- 


w 


Po 


wo 












a & 
Three lines, or twenty Words .......+0.+« 026 
Every additional ten words . wh. & 6 
Half column..... quevesvesesste -110 0 | 
One column . accep 210 0 | 
All Orders and Advertisements “to ‘be addressed to Mr. 


Joun Crockronp, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London; to | 
Galignani’s Messenger Office, Paris; or to Messrs. Curzy 
and Co., Publishers, Sackville-street, Dublin. | 


| REED.—LECTURES 


| SCIENCE and MECHANISM : 


| W. 


| TRUBNER 


| STAR PAPERS ; 


——__—— 
AMERICAN ALMANAC and REPOS 


of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, for 1855. Sewed, 5s. 


ANNUAL of SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY; 


Year-book of Facts in Science and Art for 1855, 
i. 


ITORY 


or, 
Edited by D. A. 


WELLS, A.M. &vo. cloth, 7s. € 

COSAS de ESPANA; or, Going to Madrid, 
Barcelona. Pp. 352, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

EDWARDS.—The HISTORY and POETRY 


of FINGER-RINGS. 


cloth, 6s. 


EDMONDS and DEXTER.—SPIRITUALIS) 
By JOHN W. EDMONDS and GEORGE T. DEXTER, M 
Vol. IL 8vo, cloth, 9s.; 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 18s 


EWBANK.—The WORLD a WORKSHOP ; 
or the Physical Relation of Man to the Earth, By THOMAS 
EWBANK. 12mo. cloth. 5s. 


GREGOROVIUS. — CORSICA: Picturesque, 
Historical, and Social; with a Sketch of the Early Life of Ne apoleon, 
&c. Translated by E.J.MORRIS. 8yo. cloth, 7s.6d 


HOPKINS.—THE END of CONTROVERSY 
+ gs” aman By the Right Rey. Bishop HOPKINS. 2 vols, 
Svo. 10s. 

A refutation of the well- known work of Bishop Milner, entitled 

‘The End of Controversy. 


JAEGER.—The LIFE of NORTH AMERI- 
CAN INSECTS. Numerous coloured Engravings and Narratives. 
By Prof. B. JAEGER, assisted by H.C. PRESTON, M.D. Sve, 
cloth, 16s. 


KURTZ.—MANUAL of SACRED HISTORY: 
a Guide to the Understanding of the Divine Plan of Salvation 
according to its Historical Development. By J. H. KURTZ, D.D., 
Professor in the University of Dorpat, &c. Translated by CHA ARLES 
F. SCHAEFER, D.D. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


By C. EDWARDS. With [lustrations, 8yo. 


{. 
D. 


LOOMIS.—An INTRODUCTION to PRAC- 
TICAL ASTRONOMY, with a Collection of Astronomical Tables. 


By Prof. ELIAS LOOMIS, LL.D. &c. 


on ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE, from Chaucer to Tennyson. By HENRY REED. 8yo. 
cloth, 6s. 6d. 


8vo. sheep, 3s. 


Illustrated by 
Examples in the New York Exhibition, 1853-4. Including 
Deseriptions of the most important Contributions in the Various 
Departments, with Annotations and Notes relative to the Pro- 
gre ss and Present State of Applied Science and the Useful Arts. 
Edited by C. R. GOODRICH, Esq., aided by Professors HALL, 
SILLIMAN, and other Scientific and Practical Men. Royal 4to. 
cloth, 1d, 5s, 


SHEA.—HISTORY of the CATHOLIC MIS- 
SIONS among the INDIAN TRIBES of the UNITED STATES, 
1529—1854. By J.G. SHEA. Portraits. 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


SONS of the SIRES; a History of the Rise, 
Progress, and Destiny of the American Party, the KNOW- 
NOTHINGS. By an AMERICAN. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d, 


1 r a mMTer . . . 

TAYLOR.—STATISTICS of COAL: including 
Mineral Bituminous Substances emplaged in Arts and Manufac- 
tures; with Incidental Statistics of the lron Manufacture. By R.C 
TAYLOR. Second Edition, revised. With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, i, 5s. 


WILLIS.—OUT DOORS at IDLEWILD; or, 
the Shaping of a Home on the Banks of the Hudson. By N.P 
WILLIS. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE RAG 


By N. P. WILLIS. 





BAG: a Collection of 

Ephemera. &vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

YOU HAVE HEARD OF THEM. By Q. 
Biographical Sketches of Forty-four Celebrated Persons. 8yo. 
cloth, 6s. 


and Co’s CATALOGUE of 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. A Classified List of Works in all 
Departments of Science and Literature. With an Index. 8vo. 
sewed, ls. (allowed to purchasers). 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


No. 168. JULY 1855. 8vo. sewed, 6s. 


FEMALE LIFE AMONG the MORMONS: 
a Narrative of many Years’ Personal Experience. By the WIFE 
of a MORMON ELDER, recently from Utah. Crowam Svo. cloth, 


6s. 


FLANDERS.—The LIVES and TIMES of 
the CHIEF JUSTICES of the UNITED STATES. By HENRY 
FLANDERS, First Series; John Jay—John Rutledge. Royal 8yo. 


Vol. CLXV, 





cloth, 14s. 
|'PARKER—ADDITIONAL SPEECHES, 
ADDRESSES, and OCCASIONAL SERMONS. In 2 vols. By 
THEODORE PARKEK. Crown 8vo. cloth, 17s. 
WHEATON. — ELEMENTS OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW. By HENRY WHEATON, LL. rn Sixth 


Edition, by W. B. LAW RENCE. Royal 8vo. cloth, 1. Lis, 


Price 7s. 6d. ; 
or, Experiences of Art and 


Nature. By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Price 6s. 

WOMAN in the NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
and Kindred Papers relating to the Sphere, Condition, and Di ties of 
Woman. By MARGARET FULLER OSSOLL Edited by her 
Brother, ARTHUR B. FULLER. With an Introduc ion by 
HORACE GREELEY. 


TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 
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BOUN’'S. STANDARD. LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


EAUMONT and FLETCHER, in a popular 
form, by LEIGH HUNT, com» eten 1 vol.’ Post 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Henry G. Bou, York. struet, Coyent-carden, 
HN'S HOCLESIASTICA bk t Di. 
#) HE WORKS. of PHIL 0 ‘IU D. EU US, the 
Contemporary of Josephus, now first translated from the Greek 
y C. D. YONGE, B.A. Complete in 4 vols. Vol. I'V. with General 
Tadex, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. | 
HeNkyY G. BouN, York+street, Covent-carden | 
7. BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR AUGUST 
Ww a r 
yo% CE’S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. New 
e and Enlarged Edition, completed to the Present State of Kuow- 
ledge, by Dr. GRIFFITH (upwards of 6090 pages), numerous woodcuts. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
HENRY G. BOHN, York- street, Covent- gard n. 








(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


statichdlytmommenine 
Vols. Ill. and IV. of 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM'’S 
MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of GEORGE III. 
from Original Family Documents, Comprising the Period 
from 1800 to 1810, and completing the work. In 8y0, 
with Portraits. 

| “The present collection is more valuable than the last, 

There is a portion of it which possesses nearly ashigh a 

claim upon our instant and carefal ‘consi deration as the 

| minutes of the Sebastopol Committee.""—Zimes. 


MY TRAVELS; or, an Unsenti- 
| mental Journey through France. Switzerland, and Italy. 
Ga. | cloth, Bs, 6d, | By CAPTAIN CHAMIER, Author of “The Life of a 

*. FLEUR et ‘la FE ULL LE; translated from | Sailor,” &e. 3 vols. 

CHAUCER into French lines, with the text opposite (“ The 
Floure and the Leafe"), by the CHEVALIER DE CHA PEL. IN. THE OLD COURT SUBURB; 
an | oe *F3, Publisher, 15, pa Arcade. | or, Memorials of Kensington—Regal, Critical, and ‘Ane. 

dotical.. By LEIGH HUNT. 2 vols. 

‘4 book which has afforded us no slight gratification."— 
Atheneum. 

“From the mixture of description, anecdote, biography, 
and criticism, these volumes are very pleasant reading.’’— 
rTAKER 0.4 V3.) Spectator. 


ETTER to LORD BROUGHAM on a| MEMOIRS OF LIEUT. BELLOT; 


Question of Trustéesiity fa England, by the CHEVALIER be | _With his Journal of a Voyage in'the Polar Seas in Search 
CHATELAIN. of Sir John Franklin. 2 vols. ‘Just ready: 


“ The statement of facts and the differences pointed out between the | 
Spee and French civil codes on some of the subjects in question, THE WABASH; or, Adventures 
serve the attention oflegal students und of legal reformers.”—Lilerary : . 
Ganctte. of an English. Gentleman’ H Family in the Interior of 
London: At all Law B yay a or at the Author's, 27, Grafton-place, America, By J.R. BESTE, Esq. 2 vols. 


seiseaisnieety pos vamp ——— | _ THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
‘PHILIP COURTENAY. By Lord 


HE ‘SCHOOL MAST ‘at’ HOME. —| 
WILLIAM LENNOX. 3 vols. 


Errors in speaking and writing corrected. A few words on 
i, or 2 copies free hy post, 13 sts AMDS, | THE JEALOUS WIFE. By Miss 








” BOHN'S SS oiial AL LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
Wit LELER’S ANALYSISof THUCYDIDES 
with Chronological and oeher Tables. New Edition, witha 
General Index. Post 8vo. cloth, 5 
Henry G. BOWS, York- strect, Covent-garden. 


EF ABLES AY 


Price 3s. 6d,, Secoud Edition, 
DE GAY, Translated by the 
CHEVALIER DE CHATEL/ AIN ( (with the text opposite). 
London: \ Ww ale and Co., 13. Ave Mari9-lane, 





























Just publishes, price 7: 


ny FABLES NOUVELLES. par Ie CHEV: ALIER 
DE CHATELAIN, Trausietor of Gay’s Fables,—Ce: ouvi 
ae lié au potte Longfellow, porte pour épigraphe: | 
“En [1855 le livre d'un auteur indépendaut, c'est le fer chaud du 
bourreau appliqa¢ sur le front des tronants dy jour- -les abus! 
London: Published Pe. WHITTAKER and Co., 13, Ave Maria-lane. 





letters H and R, with familiar synonymes, and words of similar sound 
rp ta ® | 
THE LIV! ER POOL GUIDE, with MA PARDOE. 3 vols. 
Jondon: JAMES CORNISH, 29, Ti ae He ic mt “We place this tale in the highest rank’ of deeply instruc- 

= aie eee / > - tive as well as absorbingly interesting fictions." —John Bull. 

SY y CATE EC HI. Ss MS for YOUNG “‘Phe Jealous Wife’ is a tale of great power. As an 
E feb DREN, in Short Sentences am) Simple Words, priee 94. | author of fiction Miss Pardoe has never done anything better 
than this work."— Globe. 


|'DISPLAY. By MRS. MABERLY. 


“The vicious and criminal system, of which recent events 
have exhibited a flagrant instance, of keeping up appearances 
at the expense of others, with a view to mercantile and 
social credit, is portrayed with a masterly hand in this new 
production from Mrs. Maberly’s powerful pen."—John’ Bull. 


GERTRUDE; or, Family Pride. 


By Mrs. TROLL OPE.’ 3 vols. Just ready. 











iin Paull’s Useful and Interesting Subjects in 
General, Seventh Edition. 
Miss. Harrison’s English Grammar, Second Edition. 
Mrs. Paull’s French Grammar. 
Mrs. Gibbon’s History of England, Eighth Edition. 
Mrs. Paull’s History of Rome. 
Mrs. Paull’s History ‘of Greece. 
Mrs. Gibbon’: Simple Catechism of Geography, just | 
i. 


publishe } 
“The best, because the most truly simple and elementary, that wo 
| 
J 








shave seen.” —Crilic, 
__ Re LF ES, Sc ~ =. B ooksellers, &c., 150, Alde eo London. 


tth Edition, 12mo. price th 


hs. 6d, 
OBNEY s "PRAY ERS tor SCHOOLS: a 


Formulary of Devotion, arranged after the manner of the Book | 


WOMAN’S DEVOTION: a Tale. 
of Common Prayer, both the Pupils and the Pr ipa! taking their Part. 


INTERESTING WORKS. 
— up oe = fly vie ops uage ‘ of Se ae ture, and arrangeil for each | 
stra uxorines seo ~ohnelion va ty , Aeragate-strect, | NOTICE. —PEPYS’ DIARY.—The 


London. NEW ISSUE of CHEAP STANDARD EDITIONS of this 




















Popular Work, with all the recent Notes and Emendativns, 
a | are now ready at al! the Booksellers,—the small 8vo. in 
4 vols. uniform with “ Evelyn's Diary,” price 6s. each, 
bound; and the Library Edition, in 4 vols, demy 8vo., 


Wires FIRST GREEK LESSONS ; 
Course of Study, so arrang red as to reqnire mo pre svious study | 
ach Lesson is 








of the Grammar, By C HARLES WIILTE, 


preceded by a Vocabulary and a copious ludex Verbori un is printed at ifor: ith rray’s Classies,”’ price 7s. 6d. eac 1 
Tie agit ies wehuans ’ ; uniform with ‘* Murray's Classics,”’ price 7s. 6d. each, bound. 
RELFE, Brot 





iERS, Schoo] Booksellers, &c., 150, Aldersgate-street, 
Eoaton ‘THE ROMANCE OF THE 
~~ Second Edition, 12mo. price 3 wie ; 3 Woollcuts,— ~ | ARISTOCRACY; or, Anecdotes and Records of distin- 
AND SURVEYING for S “THA JOLS, with guished Families. By Sir BERNARD BURKE. 
4 Short and Easy Explanatory Rules n JOUN QUESTED, | and Revised Edition, 3 vols. 
Surveyor. ods “These stories, with oe ae nee ge fact, 
4 7 ‘he peme + £8. " read with as much spirit as the tales of Boccaccio, and are as 
Ph AA bts iB 6 ¥ Ss ‘8 FEPS to the | fall of strange matter for reflection and amazement.”— 


RELVE, BROTHERS, Schoo! BookseNers, &c., 150, Aldersgate-street, | Britannia. 
Lenten ms | SKETCHES of the IRISH BAR; 
REL EE +e sep ERE a0 i RE. Al ae ab BOOK. hs including a Memoir of Chief Baron Woulfe, and a Journal 
10. ntain 29g above nait- bound } > ‘J 
“ of Conversations with Chief Justice Bushe, now first pub- 
TOONS FRANC AISES de LITTERATURE | lished; with other Literary and Political Essays By 
4 et de MORALE en PROSE et en VERS; ou Nouveau Recueil de WILLIAM HENRY CURRAN, Esq. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
} 








A New 


By the s 


More s des meilleurs Auteurs. : 
ee enone ae “My. Curran’s sketches have many claims on our atten- 









“ One of the best collections of French extract “ ” Gazette. i oad " ~ “ 
“Students ot French could not use a better book.’ —Cri | tion, The conversations with Chief Justice Bushe~a 
RELFE, BRoTuERS, School Booksellers, &c., 150, Aldersgate-street, | charming collection of curious anecdotes—are full of interest, 


London _._.. | and are now printed for the first time. Mr. Curran’s own 


~CHOOL RE PORT | BOOKS. « containing on | rec lections of celebrated persous are just as striking as 
those of Chief Justice Bushe.”—Atheneeum. 





each page a Table for the Weekly Report of every variety of 








Scholastic Exercise, on a in affording eftt » Parent or Tutcr 
permanent record of the x. ation of ihe I Por Boys’ Sohoois, | MEMOIRS of the Right Hon. 
price ts. For Young Ladies’ Schools, Ls. , RICHARD LALOR SHEIL; with Extracts from his 
RELFE, BROTHERS, School of “iter p &c., 150, Alversgate-street, | Speeches, Letters, and Conversations, &, By TORRENS 
“An enlarged Edition (Fourth Thousand), priced i She ine atcam thas ubbeb is done to one of Ireland's 
‘tt? e | ™ 4iCa ALS ‘. 3 
THOUSAND ORAL EX Wh MISE Sin most ant worthies, by which it is clearly shown that 


FRENCH PHRASEOLOGY, IDIOMS, 
HL. 8. TURRELL, late Head Master of the Brighto 
RELFE£, BROTHERS, School Booksellers, &c., 150, Ald 
London. 


NEMS. BY | Richar.. Lalor Sheil will ever Hold a relative position with 


te-street, | Such men as Burke and Curran, Sheridan and Moore.” 


‘MISS STRICKLAND’ LIVES 


of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. Cheap Edition, with all 
the late Improvements, and Portraits of every Queen, in 
8 vols. price 7s. 6d. each, bound, either of which may be 


} 
sean = | had separately. 
ScRpOL. pens |SALATHIEL. By the Rev. G. 














Members of the Scholastic Profession, who ar gc any of 
RELFE, BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS, y SPECIME 
COPIES (post free) by forwariding to them, in pe nny postage-stam 
the advertised price of the work, deducting from it the allowance 
ordin u wy ma ide to 8 

















> — — ‘-— 
PELF E'S HAIR- LINE 
In gross boxes, post free, to Seliools—the Fine and the > Medium | CROLY, LL.D. A New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, in 
Pointed Pens (for Small-hand and R sund-hand), on receipt of 50 | 1 vol. post 8vo. 
postage-stamps; the Broad (for Large-hand), for 28 stampa. “A magnificent fiction. One of the most splendid produc- 
RELFE, BROTHERS, School Stationers, 150, Aldersgate-street, tions amoug works of fiction that the age has brought forth.” 


London. —Atheneum. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Twelfthand Cheaper Edition. 
Published for H. COLBURN, by his Successors, HURST and 





CHOOL-BOOKS, SCHOOL STATIONERY, 
and every Requisite for Schoo] and College use, are supplied by 
gg BROTHERS, 150, Aldersgate-street, London, on the most liberal 


HURST AND BLACKETT LT 






Second Edition, with Portrait of the Author, 8yo. 69. 6d. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of JOINT-STOCK 
BANKING. By G, M. BELL. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 


Just published, in post Svo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


“GOMPENDIUM of CHRONODOGY: 


Containing the Most impartant ~ df? eral History, Poli. 
tical, Ecclesiastical, and Literars, ffom the © ion of the orld to 
the end of the Year1854. By F. H. JAQUEMET. Edited by the Rey, 
JOHN, ALOOBN, MUA. 











SA eompendiam of chronology from the creation to the 
cleverly arranged, ahd backed De a pe tfectindex.” + pe alice tse 
“A very useful book, wiiich the reader of history, or indeed any one 
@ reference to 
London: LoyGMAN, BROWN, GBEEN, and LONGMANS. 


M ~—¢ VALE, B.D 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS BY BEV. 
Second Edition, in 12mo. price 7s. he 
HE FALL of the: ROMAN REPUBLIC: 
A Short History of the Last Century of .the Commonwealth. 
By the Rey, C. MERIVALE, B.D,, late Fellow of St. upton 
Cambridge. 
he same Author, in 3 vols. 8vo. 

HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE, 
from the First Triumvirate to the Estublishinént of the Empire by 
Augustas. 

LIFE and LETTERS of CICERO; from the Ger- 
iman‘of ABEKEN. Edited by the Rev. C. MERIVALE, B,D. 12m. 
Qs. 


” London: LONGMA¥, BRows, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 


TEW and IMPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 
ol a” Professor SULLIVAN (of the Irish National. Education 





mn the Spelling-Book Superseded, 38th Edition, 
Is. 

2. . Tutroduetion to Geography and History, 28th 
Raition, Is, 

8. Geography Generalised; with an Introduction to 
soy at ¥-5 and Geology, 19th Edition, 2s ‘ : 

4. An Attempt to Simplify “English Grammar, 

23d Edition, 1s. ‘ “ 

5. A Dictionary of the English Language,’ 6th 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

6. The Dictionary of Derivations,: 6th Edition, 2s. 

7.: The. Literary” Class! Book ;.. or, Readings in 
English Literature, 3d Edition, 2s. 6d, 

*,* The circulation of these books in Treland, Great Britain, and 
the Colonies, amounts to upwards of 120,000 copies per annum, as ap- 
pears by the following return from Messrs. A. Thom. and Sons, the 





Government Printers in Ireland :— 

“ By referring to our books we find that 370,500 copies of Professor 
Sullivan's School Books haye been. priited in our establishment within 
the last three years. 

“Ist July, 1899. ALEX, THOM ahd Bons.” 

London; LONGMAN and Co, Dublin; M, and J. SULLIMAN. 
And sold by ail Booksellers, 





Just published, price 1s.3_by post Is, Id, 
RITISH ANTIQUITIES: © their) Present 
Treatment and their Real Claims. By A. H. BHIND, F.8.A. 


I. and 8. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





Just published, price 6s. No. IL. of the 


DS BURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL.’ NEW SERI 

Contents :—1. Dr. John Davy on the Lake Diict of Westmoreland, 
&e. 2. M. Morlot on the Post-tertiary and Quaternary Foriuations of 
Switzerland. 3, W.S. Symonds on Downward Movéments east of the 
Malvern Range. 4, Thomas Stevenson on the Direction of the Wind. 
5. A. Murray on the Natural History of Electric ‘Fishes. ‘'6.’ Professor 
Harkness on Sub-fossit Didtomaces. 7. Dt. W. L, Lindsay on the 
Dyeing Properties of Lichens, 8 James Napier on the Trap Dikes 
bétween the Bays of Brodick gnd Lamlash fm’Arran: 9.‘ Dr. Daubeny 
on the influence of: Vegetable Or, nisms in the production of Hpi- 
Some Diseases... 10. Sir: W.. Jardine’s Contributions to Ornithology. 
Tl. W. J. M. Rankine on the Setence of Energetics. 12. T. H. Rowney 
on the Chemical Composition of Mineral Charcoal. Reviews, Pro- 
ceedings of Societies, and Scientific Intelligence, 

Edinburgh: A. and C. BLAcK. London: LONGMAN and Co. 








CONTENTS. 


LEADING ARTICLES ‘— 
The Literary World : Its Sayings and Doings cece, cesrsersdenssqdenves B07 


ENGLISH LITERATURE :— 


Philosophy :— 
Letters on the ale enareentin iy of bat ireten, sncneath Mek Agena 
Bailey... ones: genes e090. egepenee . 358 
Science :— 


Phillips's Manual of Geol gy 
Dawson's Acadiin Geology “ 
The Ferns of Great Britain. Illustrated by John E. Sowerby... 339 
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Cyclopedia of Universal as aoe Edited by J. tema and , 

NGil ......cccceccvcersrecrsevccrsscessscscersvcnsssenevetersesercsocetentcsoneees 359 
Biography :—~ 

Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. By Lady Holland............ 360 


Voyages and Travels :— 
Personal Narrative of a ascent to Ei-Medina and Mecca. 
By Richard F, Burton ... lepyoceunpspspigernedipentinaaivns 362 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


X. 0.—The price of Bourassé des Cathddrales de France, 1 tol. 89o., 
1846, W.engravings, is 8s, and it may be had by order, of Mr. Nutt, the 
Foreign Bookseller, 276, Strand. We do notknow a German book of 
the kind you require. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 
Wart is not the war doing? It is doing much, both 
of good and of evil. It is making history; but it is 
stopping the current of literature. It is ventilating 
forgotten, corners of abuse and turning over heaps 
of corruption. It gives activity to the arts of destruc- 
tion, the science of taking away human life; but it 
furnishes a, prodigally , economical Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with a:pretext. for cutting off the paltry 
grant of 1000/, hitherto doled out to the Royal 
Society. -It-has_tempted the cheap press into ex- 
istenve, and now it is smothering its offspring before 
the poor weakling has strength to walk alone. Tt is 
making men think, and act, and write; but whether 
they are to be the worse or the better for their 
thoughts, deeds and writings, a prophet alone can 
tell. It is exaltigg and debasing. It is revolu- 
tionising states, clianging dynasties. It makes a 
constitutionalQueen—thegranddaughteriof a sovereign 
who sent this country into the most costly war it was 
ever engaged in, for nothing but the dynastic prin- 


ciple and belief in the divine right of kings—to visit | 


“the elected of France,” to ' accept the ‘hospitalities 
of the’ Little Corporal's nephew within the walls erected 
by the. Grand Monarque; where she (one of the 

oudest: women in the world) will have to content 
erself with an Imperial court which does not in- 
clude within its whole sphere a single one of the old 
families of France: Surely the war is a mighty 
necromancer. (el 

Nothing can bemore obvious than the inability of 
those great minds which haye been long occupied in 
the working-out of great matters to deal with the 
various details of the world’s busingss. When a great 
author’ turns’ newspaper editor, or even becomes: a 
member of her Majesty's Government, we know’ the 
mess he makes of his new vocation; what sort of a 
Home-office we should have if filled according to Mr. 


CaRLyve's prescription we do not know, nor have’ahy 
wish to know. — Tt’ is boasted for the elephant that, | 


though he can rend.a tree, he cau with the same in- 
strument pick up a pin; but itis not so with the 
intellectual man: the mind. that can tear up some 
special: growth: of error by the very roots is apt to 
make sad havoc and confusion when it comes to basy 
itself with other: things. re 
directed attention to the great and dangerous mistakes 
which an‘ eminent novelist, with the best and purest 








} 


and most, amiable motives possible, was committing | 


through dealing with a practical subject without com- | 


petent knowledge ; now we have a great historian, a 
mighty metaphysician, writing’ the most rabid non- 
sense about the Russian war. 
letter, written by Tuomas CARLYLE in answer to.a 
communication addressed to him by a Sheffield gentle- 
man: : 

Dear Sir,—Thanks for your good will to me, for your 
good opinion of me, which latter I fear is much exaggerated. 
Tam sorry it is not in my power to do anything in the 
matter you suggest to me. I have long known Mr. 
Urquhart, these many years; and not very long ago I read, 
carefully enough, a thick book of his writing, not without 
esteem for the man in many considerable respects, but with no 
notion whatever to go further into his Turk-Russian spe- 


culations, upon which, indeed, I have no pleasure or interest | 


in speculating at all. Except that poor England, with such 
an explosion of folly as never happened before, has plunged 
overhead into that bottomless pool (where, my clear belief 
is, she had no business whatever), and has thereby found the 
fate long due to her, of being proved to be a country sunk 
in folly, in hypocritical incompetence, and every species of 
Totten confusion, varnished over by parliamentary ¢ loquerce, 
free presses, liberty of the subject, &e., &c, so that simple 
persons thought it so much the contrary, and is thereby 
getting into a condition hideous to all good citizens, and in- 
capable of help by any words of mine. I take not the least 
interest in the Turk-Russian business, and have only one 
wish about it, for which the Turks are not much obliged to 
me! In these circumstances, silence, so long as silence can 
be kept, is clearly the one course; the rather as I am not 
idle otherwise, but doing the best I can in what seems to me 
deeper Strata of business. It will be difficult for you to for- 
give me all this heresy; but I have no doubt your good 
nature will at length prevail as usuul. 
Yours (in haste) very sincerely, 
Chelsea, 10th July 1853. T. CARLYLE. 

To Isaac Ironside, Esq. 


We cannot help thinking that, if Mr. CARLYLE had | 


Here is, im extenso, a | 


“ Maud,” and itvaims.at illustrating the evils of 

peace =— { 

Peace sittitig tinder her olive, and sturring the days gone by, 

When the poor are hovelldand hustled together, each sex, 
like swine, 

When only the ledger lives, and when only not all men lie; 

Peace'in her vineyard—yes!—but a company forges the wine. 

And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s head, 

Till the filthy by-lane rings tothe yell of the trampled wife, 

While chalk and aium and plaster are sold to the poor for 
bread, . 

And the spirit-of murder works in the very means of life. 

And Sleep must lie down arm'd, for the vi!lanous centre-bits 

Grind on the wakefnl ear in the hush of the moonless nights, 

While another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps, as he 
sits 

To pestle a poison’d poison behind his crimson lights. 

When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for a burial fee, 

And Timour-Mammon grins on a pile of children’s bones, 

Ig it peace or,war? better, war! loud war by land and by sea, 

war with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundyed thrones. 

As if these evils, so incoherently expressed, were 

the special property of Peace, and have not existed, 

imptherrand even werse forms, ever since men first 

banded flemselyes “into-communities. . Surely..the 

sack hath mounted into our poet’s brain; or the 


| 


Scuc.ouEr has obtained permission to examine the 
Handelian MSS. in the Musical Library of Bucking- 
ham Palace. In this examination he received the aspit- 
tance of Madame Viarpor Garcia, who superadds to 
the rare qualities of a prima donna the still rarer talents 
of a profound and cultivated connoisseur. He ‘also 
speaks in the highest terms of the kindness and assist- 
ance afforded him by the Queen’s band-master, Mr. 
Axperson. Among the Backiigham Palace MSS., 
M. Scresroner , discovered, an entire oratorio by 
HANDEL, called “ The Passion,” hitherto unknown in 
this country. No author has yet made mention of 
this work, unless, indeed, BurNey’s casual remark, 
that an amateur in his time possessed a copy of an 
oratorio by HanpeEt, can be so considered; but 
Burney, by calling it “ Oratorio della Passione,’? in- 
ferred that it was an Italian work; whereas the work 
at Buckingham Palace is inGerman. M.Scua:LcHEer 
has also discovered in the same collection an Italian 
Opera, called ‘“ Silla,” of which mo mention, or even 
hint, has ever’appeared. This work is also indubi- 
tably the composition of HaxpEL, probably at the 
epoch of his residence in Italy. Neither, MAInwanine, 


| nor HAWKINS, nor Burxey, seem to have been aware 


Court butler hath palmed upon him some cheap | 


sherry, extolled only by its advertiser. When he 
drank port at the Cock he wrote much more in- 
telligibly. 

Some time ago we directed attention to the dis- 
creditable conduct ‘of ‘the’ Atheneum: towards) Mr. 
Apams(an American anti-slavery writer of great and 
deserved reputation), in that, under pretence of re- 
viewing,a work called “ Our World,” some writer.in 
that journal took occasion to insert-a most libelous 
and unwarrantable statement respecting that gentle- 
man, such as would affect the reputation of a man of 
honour if it‘came from any more trustworthy source. 
For this,| the proprietors of. that journal, will -have 


| laneous 


of its existence. The copy at the Palace (which is 
the only one known) was made by CrristorHEer 
Suri, the amenuansis of HaybeL; bat-M. Scnaer- 
cuerR, after carefully searching among the miscel- 
fragments and manuscript sketches in 


' this collection, was fortunate enough to hit upoma 


fragment in Haxpev’s own handwriting, ‘exactly 
agreeing with the copy, which is thereby stamped 
with all the authority of an original. These facts are 


| sufficient to make us anticipate in M. Scu@nenpr’s 
| work one of the most valuable contributions to the 


shortly to answer fr the manner most appreciable by | 


their consciences; and we should not have thought it 
neeessary to ravert to the-circumbtaneé but {hati it 
has been brought under our notiee that the book 
called “Our World” is exciting the greatest com- 
motion in the Slave States, and the deepest interest 
and sympathy in the Northern cities of the Union. 
The organs of the Anti-slave party are unanimous in 
praise of this work; and those who are unacquainted 
with the petty infldences which are too often suffered 
to influence the critical mind in this country will see 
with surprise a work generally spoken of as “ second 


only to ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which the Athenewm | 


condemned as unfit for publication, and only to be 
classed. with “ Jack Sheppard” and “The Moaning 
Maniaé.” 


literature of art which has ever appeared; and we 
doubt not that it will awaken the deepest interest in 
all the artistic circles. of Europe. Of the author's 
fitness for the task, it would be superfluous for us to 
speak. In the course ‘of his researches,” M. 
Scuaicuer will doubtless visit Gop-all, now the 
seat of Lord Howe, but formerly the residence of Mr. 
JENNINGS, HANDEL'S friend and patrons | A fine por- 
trait of the maéstro is there preserved, and several 
autograph letters of great interest. At Packington 
(Lord AYLesrorp’s seat) many valuable Handelian 
MSS. are to be found, having been brought there’ by 
one of Mr. J ENNINGS's daughters when she married into 
the AyLEsrorp family. — There also is the organ upon 
which HAnpeEv used to play. 

While upon the subject of, HANDEL, it will not be 
mal apropos to say a word or two about an absurd 
canard which has been going the rounds of the French 
papers. This is-a paragraph asserting, with extraordi- 


| nary impudence, that our national anthem was written 


Lord MAuMessury, who appears fully to appre- 


ciate the advantage, of having an ancestry capable of 


P | bestowing a reflectetl light,” and who omits no opper- 
Not-very long ago we | 


tunity of asserting his right to it, has been attacking 
M. pu Gasset) for publishing a letter in L’ Histoire des 
Negociations Diplomatique, lately edited by the latter, 
which letter isyerroneously attributed. to. his, Lord- 
ship’s grandfather, the ‘diplomatist. The letter pur- 
ports to have been written by Lord MAtMesrury to 
Lord GRENVILLE. on the rupture of the Conferences 
at Lisle; and directly contradicts opinions expressed 
in other docnments known to have emanated from 
the former. The Frenchman’s answer is cool enough 
quite a nvaryel of literary sang froid., Lord M. has 


bv Lutty for thescholars at Madame DE MAINTENON’s 
school at Saint-Cyr, and was by them sung at the 
entrance of Louis QuaTorRzE into their chapel, If 


| we are to believe this precious pizce of nonsense, the 


parfaitement raison In~declaring the letter to ‘be a | 


forgery; M. pu Casse knows very well that it was 
a mere skit, “inventée par un petit journal de I'époque ;” 
indeed, he had affixed a note intimating as much, 
only the printer neglected to insert it: however, if a 
second edition should be needed, M. pu Cassr will 


| have the matter amended. 





intended this letter for publication, he would have | 


omitted his patronising notice of “the man” Urqu- 
HART, and would also have amended such phrases as 


‘‘ rotten confusion ;” but, as it has already been printed | 


i2 many journals, both provincial and metropolitan, 


we have looked upon it as too great a curiosity, in a | 
} 
writing the life of the great Composer. It is in England 


literary point of view, to be passed over in silence. 
The “ deeper strata ” of business may be presumed to 
be the volumes on Frederick the Great. 


The Members of the Oxford Circuit, intending to 
pay a delicate compliment to the memory of the late 
honoured and lamented Sir THomas Noon TAt- 
FOURD, have caused a monumental bust to be erected 
in the Criminal Court of Stafford, upon the bench of 
which his sudden death occurred. Report does not 
speak in very flattering terms of the manner in which 


very words are stolen ; for Lorty’s eomposition-was 
entitled “ Diew Sauve le Roi.” It furthermore states 
that the music was stolen by Hanpen upon the occa- 
sion of his visit to Lutzy. Perhaps it, would be 
difficult to cram as much ignorance atid impudence 
as this little paragraph contains into an equal space. 
“God Save the King” was sung in England thirty 
years before Lutty was born, and was ¢om- 
nosed by Dr. Jonn Burt, an English composer, 
and organist to JAmEs THE First. It was composed 
some time between the years 1605 and 1607, and was 
a recognition of the mercy of Providence in averting 
the success of the Gunpowder Plot, The elaims of 
Dr. Joux Bunt to the authorship of the music of 
“God Save the King” have been established upon 
the most irrefragable proofs by Mr. Icnarp CLarK, 
in a volume entitled “‘An Account of the National 
Anthem,” and published in 1822. It is also beyond 
the pale of doubt that the words of the National 
Anthem were written by Brn Jonson. 

While gossiping upon music, we mav also note a 


| fact not very widely known, that “Rule Britannia” 


the bust is executed—by whom, is not mentioned. | 


The inscription is as follows :— 
On the Jvdgment seat of this Covrt 
Whileadcressing the Grand Jvry, 
On Mareh 13, 1854, 
Died 
Sir Thomas Noon Talfovrd, Knt., D.C.L., 
One of the Jvdges of the Covrt of Common Pleas, 
An accomplished Orator, Lawyer, and Poet. 
The Members of the Oxford Cirevit 
erected this memorial 
Of their regard andadmiration 
For their former leader, companion, and friend. 

This affected substitution of the letter “vy” for “u” 
is as inelegant as it certainly is irrational. 

A forthcoming work, and one which will excite the 
deepest interest, not only in the literary but in the 
musical world, is a “ Biography of Handel,” by 
M. Vicror Scnetcner. This eminent ‘and accom- 
plished man is occupying the exile which the present 
political condition of France imposes upon him by 


only that such a work can be written; because in | 
Here again is the Poet Laureate discoursing from | England only can be found the relics and traces of 

astride his “butt of sack ” upon matters mundane. | the most important period of HANDEL’s existence. 

The following choice specimen is from the new poem! Through the kindness of the Prince Consort, M. | 





is taken from the opera of Alfred, written by Dr. 
Arne; and Buryey, in his “ General History of 
Music,” declares that Dr. ARNE set his song, “ Rule 
sritannia,” to the air Vostro sguardo, taken from 
Giustino or Justin, an Italian opera by HANDEL. 

While the reading public are in expectation of 
Dickens’s new work, THackERAY brings his Vew- 
comes to an abrupt termination. Doubtless, however, 
we have not heard the last of Penpexyts and his 
wife, or of that particularly disagreeable young lady, 
Erne,. The peculiarity of THackeray’s noyel- 
writing is, that his stories will end anywhere, and 
the reader may plunge into them anywhere. The 
secret of this is, that the interest is always in the 
writing and in the episodes—never in the story itself; 
THACKERAY’S books may be read backwards, chapter 
by chapter. 

“The Crimean correspondence of Mr. W. H. RussEtr, 
the Times’ correspondent, has been reprinted into a 
handy volume. The labour of editing has been most 
satisfactorily performed by Mr. Stirtine Coyne ; and 
(considering that in striking out those redundancies 
and repetitions which are scarcely to be avoided in 
hasty writing, the original matter has been reduced in 
bulk by at least one third) it was.a task requiring no 
little care and judgment. Although it has only been 
issued from the press a few days, the sale is said to be 
enormous; and we are glad to hear that Messrs. 
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Rov TLEDGE, with that honourable 
characterises all their dealings, have made Mr. 
RussEtt a very large participator in the profits of 
the undertaking. 

This is not the first time that we have adverted to 
the war in accounting for the want of literary vitality; 
but it never seemed so painfully obvious as now. The 
paucity of forthcoming novelties is astonishing. 
Messrs. LONGMANS promise a book of travels in the 
Brazils by Lieutenant WILBERFORCE; Messrs. Hursr 
and BLACKETT announce one new novel; Messrs. 
Saunpers and Ortuey also one. Another work on the 
Empire of the Czar, entitled ‘ Recollections of Russia, 
during Thirty-three years’ Residence, by a German 
Nobleman,” is announced by Mr. M‘GLAsHan, of 
Dublin; also a translation of M. ABpout’s work on 
“Greece and the Greeks of the Present Day.” Mr. 
Leone Levi, the eminent jurist, announces a work 

1 “The Law of Nature and Nations as affected by 
Divine Law.” Mr. BentrLey announces a new 
Phraseological Dictionary, designed for the use of 
Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby Schools, and 
King’s College, London. Such a work is greatly 

wanted, and, as it is to be executed by Mr. YONGE, 
the editor of the excellent English-Greek Lexicon in 
use at the above schools, we have no doubt that it 
will be thoroughly satisfactory. These, with a poem 
by the Rev. Joun Wickes Tomutnsoy, entitled “ The 
Rock of Nice,” are all the literary promises of the 
fortnight. 

Mr. Panizzi1 has been summoning away with great 
activity, and as a usual consequence (not very 
logical, ’tis true) the booksellers are twitting him about 
his catalogue. Mr. James Bouwn offers to do the 
whole work in one year, and print it in another. 


EN 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Letters on the Philosophy of f the Human Mind. By 
Samvuet Barvtey. First Series. London: 
Longmans. 1855. 

Ir not the ablest of our living writers on meta- 
physics and philosophy, Mr. Bailey is unques- 
tionably the pleasantest. This arises from the 
excellence of his style and from his thorough 
knowledge of his subject. The style has a sin- 
gular lucidity and liveliness, and there is an 
overflow of meaning, as from the brain of one to 
whom matters the most abstruse have been for 
long years familiar. Whilst also the sciolist can 
never be detected, Mr. Bailey is too modest to 
be for ever demanding our admiration and ap- 
plause, like so many of his brethren, for some 
score or two of new discoveries. If here and 
there he supposes he sees what others have not 
seen, or not so clearly seen, and gleaned richly 
where others have tr mpl don with haughty and 
careless feet, his claims are presented in the most 
unobtrusive manner and in the very best taste. 
Simply as a literary production, we must accord 
these letters our heartiest praise. On this ac- 
count we might recommend them to those who 
care little about the subject they treat of, but 
who would rejoice in beholding the ripest thought 
married to and gleaming through the most 
finished composition. Works on metaphysics 
are not like works on logic—necessarily dull. 
Hume's Essays are as interesting as his History 
of England. Spinoza requires the closest atten- 
tion, but he is boundlessly stimulating and sug- 
gestive. We may sometimes read Leibnitz 
without being edified ; we can never read him 
without being entertained. Those who are tire- 
some as metaphysicians would be tiresome as 
anything else, and Mr. Bailey could clothe every 
other topic with the charm which he bestows on 
philosophy. 

Prompt and prodigal, however, as is our eulogy 
to Mr. Bailey the author, we feel in no such hot 
and lavish mood when his system by itself, his 
ideas by themselves, come forward for judgment. 
What strikes us at the threshold is, that his book 
is not properly a met aphy sical book at all, but is 
partly a new grammar of pyschology, and partly 
one of those attempts at the creation of a fresh 
method to which the French are so inclined, which 
they mistake for philosophy, and which are as 
resultless, as niggard of food to the soul, as they 
are ingenious. The fundamental fallacy which 
runs through the writings of men like Mr. Bailey 
is, that the unlimited analysis which is applicable 
to physical, is equally applicable to me taphysical 
science; whereas, true metaphy sics must be as 
essentially synthetic as religion—must spring from 


liberality which 


ee 





” 


What answer have the slow coaches in the library to | ‘‘ much learning ;” or have some wicked wights beey 
this ? amusing themselves at the expense of some woul- 
An industrious writer in the Quarterly has found | be Admirable Crichton ? 
matter for the amusement, if not the instruction, of The Secretary of the Statistical Society requests ys 
his readers, by rummaging up a quantity of odd ad- | to announce that the Council has appointed My. 
vertisements from the columns of old newspapers. | ScarGILt to the office of Assistant-Secretary, vacant 
We don’t think, however, that he found anything in | by the resignation of Mr. Cuesnire. Mr. Scarce’: 
that way more extraordinary than the following, position in “the list of wranglers for 1849 sufficiently 
clipped from the Tunes supplement last week. speaks for his qualificatious : for the appointment. |) 
ALVE.—Mr. JAMES ATKINS, of the | reference to the retirement of Mr. CHESHIRE, thy 
s Chapter House, Westminster, having happily achieved | Coancil passed the following resolution aati That th 
certificates of the highest commendation for learning, piety, | Council of the Statistical Society accept with extreme 
and theological controversy, from 15 of the most celebrated | reluctance the resigné ation of their Assistant- Secret: Ary, 
Professors of Divinity in the western world, is prepared to | Mr, CHESHIRE, atid take this opportunity of expressing » 
a ch - LI a re \ Bet hall Ber | | to him their high sense of the great advantages whic) 
description of AR , written, hieroglyphic, a e- | fe meres . eye 
figurative, with their contemporaneous history in the follow- | have accrued to the society from the zeal - ability 
ing languages :—Latin (U. C.), Greek (Romaique, Schol. with which Mr. CHESHIRE has performed Ms duties. 
Athen.), Hebrew (Zaiinscreet), Spa¥nishe (pre, per, and post | If we mistake not, Mr. ScARGIL1 is one of the very few 
the Moorish Invasion), Germa. (after the disruption by | men who have derived benefit from the shameful 
Attila), Italian (temp. 907, et subs), Swedish (Scandin. et | oystem (miscalled of education) in vogue at Christ's 
> cat \ >. Tartar naiit “hina dialectic * . ; 4 _ 
Al.), Russian (Calmuc-Tartar), Arabic, _Chinese ( ialec ic | Hospital. Report speaks highly of him as a man 
and ordinary), Hindoo (the three varieties under Brahma, | tho | waived 4 ite. t * tent. th 
Vishna, and Seeva), Caribee (Mongol, Colibot, and Khiva), | W%0 Sas contrived to unite, to a rare extent, the 
Conanches (unadulterate), and the Aztec (before the Spanish | study of mathematics with the wider branches of 
Conquest). The original inspirement of the “‘oratores,” the | general knowledge. This is precisely what statistics 
expected triumphant conversion of the three lower tribes of | themselves do. In making them available, mere 
Israt) to the millenic faith, and the secession under the | mathematics will not do. 
Babylonic dynasties, of the Fire Worshippers, with the 2 _ ‘ - 
conspiracy of the Zooloo and Central-Afric sacrificers, may The Directors of the Polytechnic, with that atten- 
be cited as subjects with which Mr. J. A. is thoroughly | tion which they always pay to the direction of the 
familiar, and of which perhaps he possesses an unique | popular mind, have obtained the services of Dr. Raj 
Pyeng me nodes teeconeen ae | to lecture upon the subject of the Arctic journeys, with 
J. icy lapter ouse, estipinster. iversilies, & 8, e?P arse ‘ » San » gf J ww 
and societies treated with on moderated honoraria. All special reference to the probable fate en ae HN 
learned bodies intermittently addressed sine prejudicia vel | FRANKLIN and his party. On Thursday ast, the 
nocumento. Communicants by letter must satisfy the postal | 26th ult., he delivered a lecture upon this most pain- 
douane.—Vale. | fully-interesting subject to a large and attentive 


Can these be the ravings of insanity produced by ! audience. L. 


GLISH LITERATURE. 





a religious source—must bear moral fruit—must | that, as ages roll on, there must necessarily be 
entirely reject analysis. Whether, even in physics, | progress in what is called the philosophy of the 
synthesis should not predominate over analysis, | human mind, is based on a cardinal error. Give 
we stop not now to consider, But assuredly he | any imaginable development to arts and sciences 
who discourses on metaphysics must be destitute | in gen eral, you are obliged to suppose a certain 
of the metaphysical genius, in proportion as he | social, political, and religious condition for cer- 
seeks to introduce the analytical element there- | tain arts and sciences to flourish. In how much 
into. And, indeed, when he speaks of metaphysics, | do we surpass the Greeks? yet how enormously 
he only means a subtler kind of physics—de- | we are inferior to them in sculpture and archi- 
ceiving himself and misteading others. According | tecture. Panoply us again with their godlike gifts, 
to current notions, he that can carry the analysis | unfold again as a starry mantle around us their 
of the mind farthest is the greatest metaphysi- | glorious sky, how inferior should we still be to 
cian; and a rivalry here arises, in which the | them in sculpture and architecture, unless we 
phrenologists distance every competitor, by rush- | married, as they did, religion to art, and felt, as 
ing to the climax of the absurd and the monstrous. | they did, in every beautiful thing the breath and 
The evil has a deeper root and an older origin bounty of the Ut sspeakable One. Now, as a pre- 
than a first glance would teach us. It began | lude to vital, fruitful metaphysics, it is indispen- 
when men ceased to view the universe as a living | sable that we should take the attitude toward the 
fact. When the universe was no longer viewed | universe of the earlier metaphysicians. It will not 
as a vast and breathing organism; when some | do to say that we are the children of the nineteenth 
part of it was severed from the rest as dead; | century, that there has been progress in every- 
nothing could hinder the whole from sinking into | thing, from the making of a pin to the making of 
a grave of devouring atoms—and thus was | @ steam-engine, and that consequently there must 
atheism enthroned. be progress in metaphysics too. Delightful faith, 

We cannot overlook this tendency in the early | but most detestable, most disastrous falsehood! 
Christian councils, though their intention was | If metaphysics is an aspect of religion, if it is 
very different. Minute dogmatic distinctions | the main object of religion to see and to feel 
were multiplied by casuistry, pedantry, and bi- | everywhere the glow and the gorgeousness of 
gotry to excess; and, though the effect was | Godhead, surely then only could metaphysics 
weakened by the vigorous and majestic rule of | have had a real and regal magnificence when the 
the Roman Catholic Church, the poison had | unhappy dream had not yet entered the human 
mingled too aboundingly with the blood of | heart of breaking down by a daring dogmatism 
our modern communities not to work deadliest | the Deity into countless attributes. ‘Till that 
woe the moment that Church, by growing incu- | healthy relation to the Deity is restored, meta- 
rably corrupt, lost its authority. Why did the | physics must be the crotchets of system-mongers. 
Roman Catholic Church reign for centuries The oriental mythologies produced one kind of 
supreme in Europe? Because it represented, as metaphysics; Neoplatonic thought produced 
a human institution, that living unity which, in | another; and Christian mysticism a third. 
the ancient days, a divine universe had offered Nowhere else can we admit that there have been 
to mankind. The Church was for a season a | metaphysics and metaphysicians. If a fourth 
bulwark against atomism, against infinite dis- | kind of metaphysics has yet to be born, it is not 
memberment— that is, atheism. It is in vain | from what is pompously named the philosophy of 
that we try to view our present requirements | the human mind that it can come. The philo- 
and the history of the last two thousand years | sophy of the human mind is as preposterous as 
from any other point than this. Man is born a | the philosophy of the human toe. It is, indeed, 
metaphysician as he is born a warrior or a poet; | still more preposterous, for, cut a man’s toe off, 
and therefore we do not discountenance meta- | and it has, as long as it remains a toe, some 
physics, as being something like poetry and like | species of independent existence. But what isa 
war, which is perfectly natural to man. But | mind disjoined from the individual, and what is 
metaphysics deal with creation, not with the | the individual disjoined from the ‘universe? A 
separate parts thereof. And when you offer us | man sitting deliberately down that he may turn 
merely the morbid anatomy of the human intel- | himself inside-out, that he may handle his spiri- 
lect, and call this metaphysics, we turn in dis- | tual intestines, and then, when the dabbling 1s 
gust and in disdain away. Yet what are all | done, giving us the result as an accurate and 
English books, claiming to be metaphysical, but complete human experience, is doing his best to 
contributions toward “this morbid anatomy ? | transform the world into an hospital for hypo- 
What else is Mr. Bailey’s volume? The assump- chondriaes. When you have groped among your 
tion which pervades this and similar treatises | spiritual intestines till you are tired, how impu- 
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dent, or ignorant, 
joathsome hands as picturing your normal, action 
as a living man! Psychology divorced from 
ontology is one of the most leprous lies a young 
and earnest soul can encounter. Where it does 
not encourage the most insatiate vanity, it must 
produce the gloomiest and most incurable scepti- 
cism. Mr. Bailey makes merry with the dreams of 
metaphysicians; yet the very fact that he pro- 
fesses to discourse on the philosophy of the 
human mind proves that he is a dreamer too. 
But as there are dreams more brilliant, so there 
are dreams duller than the reality; and such are 
those of your psychological pedagogues. Cud- 
worth’s work is almost the only one in our 
language from which true metaphysical nutri- 
ment can be drawn. There, without art and in 
rich confusion, we have the outlines of an 
Ontology. We have done our best to infuse into 
the breast of our countrymen a taste for ontology 
as opposed to psychological quackeries. We have 
felt that we were thereby accomplishing more 
than a literary, a philosophical, or a scientific 
labour; that we were aiding, as far as our single 
efforts could aid, the religious regeneration of 
England. In any further metaphysical develop- 
ments here. the battle must inevitably be between 
the ontologists and the psychologists. Whether 
consciously or unconsciously, all psychology is 
materialism. When I rise through the lovely 
and manifold forms of the universe to the uni- 
versal spirit and tlie universal life, matter 
touches me merely as a merciful veil which the 
Omnipotent has thrown round me and around 
himself, lest I should be consumed. There is no 
sense of decay, no presentiment of death. I 
exult in my immortality by an_ invincible 
intuition. But far otherwise is it when you 
throw me back upon myself. There everything 
reminds me tragically of the gloomy walls in 
which I am imprisoned. I would fain be free, and 
{dash myself against the bars of my dungeon; but 
the dungeon mocks my grief, mocks my aspira- 
tions for liberty. The slightest physical ailment 
tells me Iam a worm, and that I must have the 


fate of a worm. The clods crunch under my | 


feet that once were breathing men, and a grim 
foreboding shivers through my bosom that I shall 
soon-be one of these mouldering clods. Because 
the moment you counsel me, compel me to think 
about my soul, I think much more about my 
body than about my soul. I think how I am 
affected by sleep, by exhaustion, by pain, by 
disease, by madness, by that saddest of things for 
a human being to experience, an enfeeblement of 
memory—the herald of cloud after cloud gather- 
ing round the brain till total eclipse supervenes. 
We know how common it is for psychologists, for 
pedantic praters about the philosophy of the 
human mind, to preach certain principles, yet 


pretend abhorrence for the consequences which | 


are and must be legitimately deduced from them. 
This is seldom dishonest; but when not so, it is a 
confession that the principles are themselves 


indefensible. What is the value of a principle | 


the whole of whose results you are not willing to 
face? Through the unlimited analysis in which 


psychology indulges you are hurled at last into | 
the lowest gulf of atomism, the ugliest form | 


of atheism. Through perpetual dwelling on the 
details of your own personality, you see nothing 
but matter, and matter in its tendency to dis- 
solve into inorganic masses, to sink into cor- 
ruption. And yet you would still cultivate 
your favourite psychology; joining thereto, 
meonsistently enough, the utterance of a hearty 
hatred for atomism, for materialism. From this 
charge of gross inconsistency we cannot free Mr. 
Bailey. His doctrines essentially involve the 


effects of the most degrading sensational systems. | 


Either he does not see those effects, or he shrinks 
from stating them. So that he is either a bad 
logician or a timid man. Admit psychology by 
itself, and the uncompromising sensational systems 
are alone sincere, alone logical, alone courageous. 
We have, therefore, an unconquerable disrelish 
to enter into any minute criticism of Mr. Bailey’s 
book, because all its errors branch from the same 
fallaey. It is painful to see so gifted a person 
discussing whether this or the other thing is to be 
considered a faculty or an operation of the human 
mind, and other kindred questions. Your uni- 
corn or your dragon, being a fabulous creature, is 
to have all his fabulous endowments and pecu- 
liarities distinguished and determined. Most 
edifying! Are there scales on a mermaid’s tail; 
and, if there be, are they to be considered as 


scales the same as if they belonged to a fish ? | 


Most edifying! Books written on metaphysics 


or idiotic, to hold up your 





ay ~~ ae , “ 
| without the metaphysical genius have no further 


interest than their literary merits give them, or 
than as idiosyncratic utterances. If they haveno 
artistic finish or beauty, they may yet impress as 
portions of an autobiography. 
Dugald Stuart owe their popularity exclusively 
to their style. They never rise from psychology 
to ontology, and even their psychology is ex- 
ceedingly commonplace; but their elegance, elo- 
quence, and taste are incontestible. Hume’s 
essays fascinate by their style, but they are 
| besides curious, as revealing the experiences of 
| man marked by singular originality. Mr. Bailey 
seems to consider accuracy in the use of lan- 
guage the crowning excellence of the meta- 
physician. 
language ? 


Is it not the employment of words 


them? Yet he would add to the accuracy by the 
adoption of a few more words which have nothing 
corresponding to them but imaginary facts. This 
is what he and all like him mean by reform in 
metaphysics—seeing a few more psychological 
visions, and inventing a few more phrases to ex- 
press them. 
language are they who pride themselves most on 
their accuracy, and for a very obvious reason. 
They capriciously create a dogma, and then they 
capriciously create some harsh, uncouth syllables 
as itsappropriate garb. Logicians, grammarians, 
psychologists, are invariably inaccurate in the 
use of language; poets and metaphysicians never. 
We could find a thousand inaccuracies in Locke’s 
dull essay ; in Shakspere, not one. Place your- 
| self in natural circumstances, and correct and 
adequate speech will always come of itself to your 
| lips; desert those natural circumstances, and your 





| language will always be inaccurate, though you 
|may have made the study of accurate lan- 
| guage the entire concern of your life. That 


the metaphysician may not be driven from 
natural circumstances, he must have as 
much of poetic phantasy and fecundity 
| as of religious depth. To him the universe must 
| be the symbol of symbols, in which he sees a pro- 
founder meaning than his fellows. Ontology is, 
in truth, the poetry of the Invisible; and, in- 
stead of striving to exclude imagination from 
metaphysics, we should rather open wide all the 
gates of the soul for its triumphant entrance. 
We summon the ontologists to battle in oppo- 
sition to the psychologists; we would marshal 
the men of imagination, of intuition, of a catho- 
| lic yearning for the universe, against the puny 
sensationalists who are continually trying into 
what smaller and smaller portions they can cut 
their spiritual being, and then calling this self- 
dissection the philosophy of the human mind. <A 
fierce and long war with the psychologists must 
precede the advent of metaphysics, of ontology 
amongst us; and the sooner the war is begun the 
better. 

Disposed to consider Mr. Bailey’s volume as 
| wholly psychological, and, therefore, not in our 
sense metaphysical, we would further hint that, 
| admiring sincerely and heartily for its literary 
excellence whatever he has given us, we would 
rather welcome him to a less speculative field. It 
is probably on his early works respecting the for- 
mation and publication of opinion, and on the 
pursuit of truth, that his reputation will rest. 
Even if psychology were metaphysics, he has 
nothing new, or deep, or striking on psychology 
to tell us. As essayist on subjects of criticism, 
Hazlitt cut out a path for himself. But Hazlitt 
at one time entertained the notion that he was 
born to be a great metaphysician; and we believe 
that one of his first books was on purely meta- 
physical matters. If, however, he had persisted 
in his metaphysical career, we should have had 
one bad metaphysician. or rather psychologist, the 
more, and one most interesting and suggestive 
author the less. We wish Mr. Bailey had been 
warned by thisexample. Whatever he produced 
could not have failed to be influenced by his 
metaphysical culture; but he should never have 
written a page on metaphysics or psychology as 
such. Genius implies genial unfolding in the 
noblest sense of geniality; and from how many 
things must we abstain, however our inclination 
or faculty may urge, if we would raise some one 
thing to the glory of a genial achievement! But 
Addison, so able in prose and in his own sphere, 
scribbled poetry so wretched that nobody in these 
days ean be found to read or to praise it but Mr 
Thackeray; and, in spite of our counsels, Mr. 
Bailey will probably continue his discoursings on 
the philosophy of the human mind. 





ATTICUS. 


The works of 


But what is accuracy in the use of 


which have indubitable facts corresponding to | 


The most inaccurate in the use of 


~ SCIENCE. 


Manual of Geology: Practical and Theoretical. By 


Joun Puiurs, M.A., F.R.S. London: Griffin 
and Co. 

Acadian Geology: an Account of the Geological Struc- 
ture and Mineral Resource ; sf Nora Scotia, and 


portions of the neighbouring provines > of B 





America. By Joun Wiiitam Dawson, F.G 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
Tue first of the two volumes named above is a por- 


tion of the new Cabinet Edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana.” Since the publication of the essay 


that forms the mere foundation of the present 
elaborate work, the science of geology has been 


enormously extended in its range of speculation and 
in its possession of facts. It was then in its inf. 
it is now almost in its maturity. The dim and 
certain glimpses of the world beneath us, which then 
were all that the wisest enjoyed, have been exchanged 
for a realm of positive knowledge, which serves only 
to open new vistas of still larger promise; and it 
may be said that the most ignorant man of this day 
knows more of geology than did the profoundest 
philosopher a century ago. Hence it has been 
required of Mr. Phillips to produce not a mere new 
edition of an old treatise, but a new book. Almost 
the whole of it had to be rewritten. Tk Says of it in 
his preface, “‘that it has been enlarged rather than 
changed, that it has been repaired with new materials, 
but not built on a new model.” <A better model could 
not have been adopted. He first describes the struc- 
ture and composition of the crust of the earth; then 








the organic remains, then in their order the 
primary rocks, the Hypozoic strata, the lower 
Paleozoic strata, the Mesozoic strata, the Caino- 
zoic strata, the Meiocene strata, the Pleistocene 
deposits, the deposits of the modern era, the rocks 


produced by the agency of heat, the mineral veins, 
volcanoes and earthquakes, the disturbances of the 
strata, the effects of heat, and the state of geological 
theory. The treatise is profusely illustrated by wood- 
cuts; it is written with as little technicality as pos- 
sible, and is therefore one of the best manuals that 
could be used by the student of geology. 

Mr. Dawson’s sketch of the geology of Nova Scotia 
is a valuable contribution to science, as a laboriou 
collection of It promises also to be of goo¢ 
service to commerce and the arts, for it will assist the 
miner in his researches after its mineral treasures, 





} 
A 


facts. 





which, as the reader is doubtless aware, are now 
sought by random diggings; but the geologist 


surveys the country and points to the spots where, 
from his knowledge of the structure of the earth, he 
can predicate that certain mineral products will or 
will not be found. 


The Ferns of Great Britain, MWlustrated by Jonny E. 
Sowerby. The descriptions, synonyms, &c., by 
Cuar es Jonnxson, Esq. London: Sowerby. 1855. 

Tue field botanists of England are deeply indebted 

to Mr. Sowerby for a very valuable monograph of this 

most interesting and beautiful tribe of Cryptogamia. 

Within the space of a handy volume he has contrived 

to compress the fullest information respecting the 

distinctive marks and habitats of the English ferns; 
and in forty-nine beautifully tinted lithographs the 
form of every species is so clearly depicted as to be 
perfectly distinguishable by the most inexperienced 
botanist. 1 





Magnified outlines of the serrations and 
fructifications are given by the side of the perfect 
plant. English botanists will be surprised to find 
such species as Ophiogle Ssum Lusitan cur and Gymne - 
included in a manual of British 
Ferns (and, as their only habitats within the British 


reason is 





, 17 
gramma te ptophe 


dominions are in the Channel Islands, the 
after all, this, if an error at 





not very obvious); but 





all,is one on the right side; and we can conscientiously 
recommend Mr. Sowerby’s volume as the best manual 
upon the tribe extant. The descriptions, &ec., by Mr. 


Johnson are very carefully and accurately give 





HISTORY. 


Cyclopedia of Uni ersal HHiste “Ye 
Tabular Views of Conte mporaneous Events in all 


comprisi 


ages, from the earliest records to the present 
time, arrange d chronol gically and alphabe tically. 
Edited by J. M’Burneyand S.Nem. London 


and Glasgow: Griffin. 1855. 
Tue editors of this Cyclopedia are entitled to 
great credit for the industry which they have dis- 
played in collecting the materials for so volumi- 
nous a work. The plan of arrangement is to 
group together under the heads of the leading 
countries of the world the most celebrated events 
of each year, and thus the student has presented 
to his mind a digested and compendious abstract 
of the history of any period to which his atten- 
tion may be directed. The second part is an 
Alphabetical Index to the first, and is intended to 
facilitate reference. 

We wish that we could say as much for tke 
| accuracy with which this work has been seen 





360 


THE CRITIC, 


[Aua. 1, 








through the press, as for the industry displayed | 
by its compilers; but a very cursory examination | 


makes it painfully obvious that very grave errors 
in printing have been suffered to escape un- 
noticed. 
have observed would unduly prolong this notice; 
but in four pages of very modern history (where 
inaccuracy is inexcusable) we have marked the 
following. 
Page 667 Lamorielie for Lamoriciére. 
Frohndorf for Frohsdorf. 

668 Holmforth for Holmfrith. 

671 Tiba for Teba. 

672 Beauharnois for Beauharnais. 

Other errors even graver in their 
though probably also of the press, force them- 
selves upon our notice. In page 680 we find a 
quotation from Tennyson’s Ode upon the Charge 
of the Light Brigade placed under the Battle of 
Inkermann, aud not many pages before (670), we 
find that the number of operatives affected by 
the closing of the Preston Mills is estimated at 
1500. Ifa second edition of the book be found 
necessary, Messrs. Griffin will do well to have it 
thoroughly and carefully revised. 

We should also recommend greaterattention to 
the construction of the Alphabetical Index. To 
make that perfect, every fact recorded in the 
first part of the Cyclopedia should be referred to 
in the Index. This is not done. Take the first 
event recorded in the present century. It is as 
follows :— 


1800. Soup-kitchen in Spitalficlds—the first established | 


in London, Jan. 8. 

On turning to the Index, no reference to this 
fact can be found either under the head of Soup- 
kitchen or Spitalfields. It is true that the event 
is not a very important one (not even pains- 
taking Mr. Timbs has deemed it worthy of 
notice); but it is quite clear that if it is worth 
while to set it down in the body of the book, it 
ought to have been indexed. 
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A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. By his 
Daughter, Lady Hotuanp. With a Selection 
from his Letters, edited by Mrs. Austin. 2 vols. 
London: Longmans. 

(Continued from page 336.) 
Sipvey Smirn’s letters are those of a man of the 


world ; that is to say, they are shrewd, knowing, | 


easy-mannered, and remarkably clever, full of 
the small gossip 


books or in any branch of natural science, no 
deep insight on any subject, and no slightest 
fragrance of the poetic element. The estimate of 
his relatives and biographers is, as usual, extrava- 
gant, and toa calmer observer almost ludicrous. 
Kind, useful, punctual, pleasant, intelligent as 
this man was, yet his place in the rank of notable 
men must be low, because, with all his keen and 
strong faculties, his aims in life were not high; his 
aspirations did not reach beyond conventional 
and external successes and generosities; his world 
was a world of town-houses and country-houses, 


Edinburgh Review articles, domestic economy, | 


maneeuvres of political partisans, promotions in 
the Church, scandals and epigrams of the 
coteries, canonries, cookeries, ‘“‘ common-sense,” 
cleverness, and comfort, prudence, 
flattery, jokes, and gout. His life was one of the 
best of its class; but the class is not high, not 


that to which true reformers belong, men whose | 


acts are blessings and their history an inheritance 
to future time. Yet though they teach little, these 
letters are welcome, on account of their lively 
and clear style, and constant drollery and 
shrewdness. Our first extract shall be from 
those addressed to Jeffrey. 


Horner is to. come down too: will you join us? 


We would settle the fate of nations, and believe our- | 


selves (as all three or four men who live together do) 
the sole repositories of knowledge, liberality, and 
acuteness. . . . Living a good deal alone (as 
I now do) will, I believe, correct me of my faults; for a 
man can do without his own approbation in much 
society, but he must make great exertions to gain 
it when he lives alone. Without it, I am convinced, 
solitude is not to be endured You must consider 


that Edinburgh is a very grave place, and that you live 
with philosophers who are very intolerant of nonsense. | 
I write for the London, not for the Scotch market, | 


and perhaps more people read my nonsense than your 
sense. The complaint was loud and universal of the 


extreme dullness and lengthiness of the Edinburgh | 


Review. Too much, I admit, would not do of my 
style; but the proportion in which it exists enliyens 


Merely to give a list of those which we | 


nature, | 


and small politics of great | 
people (technically so called), show no interest in 


activity, | 


the Review, if you appeal to the whole public, and not 
to the eight or ten grave Scotchmen with whom you 
live. I am a very ignorant, frivolous, half-inch per- 
| son; bnt, such as I am, 1 am sure I have done your 
Review good, and contributed to bring it into notice. 
Such as I am, I shall be, and cannot promise to alter. 
Such is my opinion of the effect of my articles 
I certainly, my dear Jeffrey, in conjunction with 
the Knight of the Shaggy Eyebrows,* to protest 
| against your increasing and unprofitable scepticism. I 
exhort you to restain the violent tendency of your 
nature for analysis, and to cultivate synthetical pro- 
| pensities. What is virtue? What's the use of truth ? 
What's the use of honour? What’s a guinea but a 
d—d yellow circle? The whole effort of your mind 
is to destroy... . . . 
not yet read. One of the charges against me is, I 
understand, that I am ugly; but this a mere false- 
hood, and a plain proof that the gentleman never can 
have seen me. I certainly am the best-looking man 
concerned with the Review, and this John Murrayt 
has been heard to say behind my back. . "ee 
Tell Murray that I was much struck with the 
politeness of Miss Markham the day after he went. 
In carving a partridge, I splashed her with gravy 
from head to foot; and though I saw three distinct 
brown rills of animal juice trickling down her cheek, 
| she had the complaisance to swear that not a drop 
had reached her! Such circumstances are the triumphs 
of civilised life. 

Writing to Lady Holland, he quizzes the Scotch 
tendency to metaphysics:— 

I take the liberty to send you two brace of grouse— 
curious, beoause killed by a Scotch metaphysician ; 
in other and better language, they are mere ideas, 
shot by other ideas, out of a pure intellectual notion, 
called a gun. I found a great number of philosophers 
in Edinburgh, in a high state of obscurity and meta- 
physics. ‘ I found *‘ the preceding pheno- 
menon” well; or, to speak more classically, every- 
thing about him referable to the sense of secing 
excited the-same ideas as before; the same with the 
co-effect, or sister. Allen would say, the co-sequence, 
but he is over-rigid: in loose familiar writing we 

may say, the co-effect; co-sequence looks (as it seems 
| to me) stiff and affected. T hope you have 
| read, or are reading, Mr. Stewart’s book, and are far 

gone in the philosophy of mind; a science, as he re- 
| peatedly tells us, still in its infancy: I propose, my- 
| self, to wait till it comes to. years of discretion. I 

hear Lord Holland has taken a load of fishing-tackle 
with him. This is a science which appears to me to be 
still in its infancy. 

To Earl Grey he writes:— 

I cannot help looking upon it as a most melancholy 
proof of the miserable state of this country, when men 
of integrity and ability are employed. If it were 
possible to have gone on without them, I am sure 
they would never have been thought of. 


To the Countess Grey:— 

I shall be glad to hear that you are safely landed 
in Portman-square, with all your young ones; but 
do not set off too soon, or you will be laid up at the 
Black Swan, Northailerton, or the Elephant and 
Castle, Boroughbridge, and your bill will come to 
a thousand pounds, besides the waiter, who will most 
probably apply for a place under Government. 
ak A new actor has appeared, a Mr. Farren, 
| an Irishman; very much admired. 1 have not heard 

him, for I never go to plays, and should not care 

(except for the amusement of others) if there was no 
| theatre in the whole world; it is an art intended only 
for amusement, and it never amuses me. 

To Lady Holland:-- 

I hope you will take a ramble to the North this 


| 


| year. 
good. 
Your coming has produced the same impression as 
the march of Alexander or Bacchus over India, and 
will be as long remembered in the traditions of the 


Come and alarm the village, as you did before. 


innocent natives. They still believe Antonio to have 
been an ape. Pray accept a Yorkshire ham, which 
set off yesterday, directed to Lord Holland, St. 
James’s-square, by waggon which comes to the Bull 
and Mouth; it weighs twenty pounds. I mention 
these particulars, because, when a thing is sent, it 
may as well be received, and not bechanged.. . . . 
| Lliked London better than ever I liked it before, and 
simply, I believe, from water-drinking. Without 
this, London is stupefaction and inflammation. It is 
not the love of wine, but thoughtlessness and uncon- 
| scious imitation: other men poke out their hands for 
the revolving wine, and one does the same without 
thinking of it. 
labourers are ruined by excess of stimulus and 
nourishment, clergy included. I never yet saw any 
gentleman who ate and drank as little as was rea- 
sonable. The are gone to , and 
superfine work there will be, and much whispering ; 
so that a blind man should sit there, and believe they 
are all gone to bed, though the room is full of the 
most brilliant company. As for me, I like a little 
| noise and nature, and a large party, very merry and 
| happy. 





‘ee Fancis Horner, Esq. 
| + Nowa Lord of Session, and one of the few early and 
' faithful friends of Sydney Smith still surviving. —Ep. 


The satire against me I have | 


You want a tour; nothing does you so much | 


All people above the condition of | 


We give these heterogeneous extracts without 
arrangement, as thus best representing the quick- 
shifting variety of Sydney Smith, having selected 
such passages as seem the most valuable for their 
own sake, or the most indicative of his character 
or tastes. Writing from London to his wife, he 
thus describes part of his journey from Paris:— 


Dearest KAtE,—I set off at nine o'clock on Tues. 
day in the diligence, with a French lady and her 
father, who has an estate near Calais. I found hima 
sensible man, with that propensity which the French 
have for explaining things which do not require ex- 
planation. He explained to me, for instance, what 
he did when he found coffee too strong; he put water 
in it! He explained how blind people found their 
way in Paris—by tapping upon the wall with a stick; 
what he principally endeavoured to make clear to me 
was, how they knew when they were come to a cross~ 
ing; it was when there was no longer a wall to strike 
against with their stick! I expressed my thorough 
comprehension of these means used by blind men, 
and he paid me many compliments upon my quick- 
ness. I had fine weather for my journey, and arrived 
at Calais at four o'clock on Wednesday. I went to 
Quilliac’s Hetel, which I found less good and less 
dear than that of Dessein. 





Though able to content himself in the country, 
his heart was towny, of which evidence enough is 
scattered through this correspondence :— 

I am very sorry (he writes) the Hollands have left 
the pavement of London, because, when I come to 
London for a short time, I hate fresh air and greer 
leaves, and waste of time in going and coming. 
. « + « The summer and the country, dear Geor- 
gina, have no charms for me. I look forward 
anxiously to the return of bad weather, coal fires, and 
good society in a crowded city. I have no relish for 
the country; it is a kind of healthy grave. I am 
afraid you are not exempt from the delusions of 
flowers, green turf, ‘and birds; they all afford slight 
gratification, but not worth an hour ef rational con- 
versation; and. rational conversation in sufficient 
quantities is only to be had from the congregation of 
a million of people in one spot. ...,.. . You may 
laugh, dear G., but, after all, the country is most 
dreadful! The real use of it is to find food for 
cities; but as for a residence of any man who is 
neither butcher nor baker, nor food-grower in any of 
its branches, it is a dreadful waste of existence and 
abuse of life. 

A droll note to Mrs. Meynell ruus thus:— 

T have got intoall my London feelings, which come on 
the moment I pass Hyde-park-corner, I am languid, 
unfriendly, heartless, selfish, sarcastic, and insolent. 
Forgive me, thou inhabitant of the plains, child of 
nature, rural woman, agricultural female! Remem- 
ber what you were in Hill-street, and pardon the vices 
inevitable in the greatest of cities. They take me 
here for an ancient country clergyman, and think | 
cannot see!! 9. . « . How little they know your 
sincere and affectionate frieud, Sypney SMITH. 


There is very little about books or about 
authors, except those belonging to his own circle. 
Speaking of Campbell, he says he found “the 
little poet ” “a much more sensible man than he 
had any idea of.” He does not read the review’s 
article on Wordsworth, “ because the subject is so 
very uninteresting” to him. He delights in 
Horace Walpole’s letters, and marvels at the 
“fine and spirited things” in “Anastasius,” though 
he thinks them “cemented together by a great 
deal of dull matter.” Scott’s novels he read as they 
appeared, chiefly perhaps because they were part 
| of the town talk, and he thought them amusing in 
| general, and much above common novels. Of 
| the only dead author mentioned by him, he says:— 

I am reading Montaigne. He thinks aloud, that is 
his great merit, but does not think remarkably well; 
mankind have improved in thinking and writing 
since that period. 


Of the “ Lays of Ancient Rome” :— 


Have you read Macaulay’s “ Lays?” They are 
very much liked. Ihave read some of them, but I 
abhor all Grecian and Roman subjects. 

“Nickleby” is very good (he writes). I stood out 
against Mr. Dickens as long as I could, but he has 
conquered me. 


The following note to the author of “ Nickleby” 

is worth quoting:— 
Charles-street, Berkeley-square, June 11, 1839. 

My Dear Sir,—Nobody more, and more justly, 
talked of than yourself. The Miss Berrys, now at 
Richmond, live only to become acquainted with you, 
and have comissioned me to request you to dine with 
them Friday, the 29th, or Monday, July 1st, to 
| meet a Canon of St. Paul's, the Rector of Combe 
| Florey, and the Vicar of Halberton—all equally well 
| known to you; to say nothing of other and better 
people. The Miss Berrys and Lady Charlotte Liud- 
| say have not the smallest objection to be put into a 
number, but, on the contrary, would be proud of the 

distinction ; and Lady Charlotte, in particular, you 
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1855.) 
Hiv marry to Newman Noggs. ' Pray come’;' it {s as 
much as’ myplace fs Worth to send them a reftisal. 

; Sypyey SmirH. 

Mr. Luttrell, a’ London talker and diner, fond 
éf exquisite victtals, and author of a rhyming 
trifle cdlled “ Advice to Julia,” was an acquaint- 
ance of Sydney’s, who was often dished up good- 
huniouredly to flavour a letter:— 

Luttrell came over for a day, from whence I know 











fot; but I thought’ not from good pastures ; at least, | 
he had not his ustial soup-and-pattielook. There was a | 


foreed smile upon his’ countenance, which seemed to 
indi¢até plain roast and boiled; and a sort of apple- 
pudding depression, as if he had been staying with a 
dergyman. . . Luttrell came over for the 


day ; he was very agreeablé, but spoke too lightly, I | 


fought, of veal soup. T took him aside, and reasoned 


thé inatter with him, hut in vain; to speak the truth, | 


Luttrel? is’ not steady in his judgments on’ dishes. 
Individual ‘failures with him soon degenerate into 
senetic objections, till, by some fortunate accident, 
he eats himself ‘into better opinions. A person of 
more calm ‘reflection thinks not’ only of what he is 
consuming at that moment, but of the soups of the 


same kind he has met with in a long course of dining, | 


and which have gradually and justly elevated the 
species. I am perhaps making too much of this; but 
the failures of a man of sense are, always, painful, 


. ._ Luttrell comes next week. I have given | 


notice to the fishmongers, and poulterers, and fruit- 
women}... Luttrell is'staying here: Nothing 
cah exeéed the innocence of our conversation. It is 
one @ontinued eulogy upon man-and-womun-kind. 
You' would suppose that two Arcadian old gentlemen, 
after shearing their flocks, had agreed to spend a week 
togethér upon curds ‘and cream, and’ to indulge in 
getitleiess of speech and softness of mind, 


Sydney, never, failed to, fasten on any, little 
foible or peeuliarity of his friends; yet he, joked 
80 g0od-naturedly that it never hurt. 
diminttive person was.a fund of constant laughter 
to him;and even'when the Edinburgh Reviewer 
is on the: point of becoming one of the judges of 
the fand; he cannot resist an allusion like the 
following : 

I cannot say the pleasure: it gives me that my old 
and dear, friend. Jeffrey is in the road to preferment. 
I shall not be easy till he is fairly on the bench, . His 
robes, God knows, will cost him little: one buck 
rabbit will clothe him to the heels, 

A statesman fares no better: 

I met John Russell at Exeter, The people along 
the road were very much disappointed by his small- 
ness. I told them he was much larger before the 
Bill was thrown out, but was reduced by excessive 
anxiety ‘about the people, This brought tears into 
their eyes ! 

We may observe, by the way, with reference to 
some very recent occurrences in the political 
world, that people seem of late to have been 
more disappointed than ever by Lord John’s 
smallness. 

Sydney Smith’s manner of speaking of the 
Church of which he was a dignitary was, as we 
have already remarked, that of a man who felt 
himself in a rather absurd position, and who pre- 
ferred admitting a little of the absurdity, on 
occasions, by. way of quit-rent to his sense of 
humour, while retaining all the fiscal and social 
advantages. The following note is exquisitely 
fanny ;— 

My Drear Lapy AsHsurTON,—On one day of the 








year, the canons of St. Paul’s divide a little money— 
an inadequate recompense for all the troubles and 
anxieties they undergo. This day is, unfortunately | 
forme, that on which you have asked me (the 25th | 
if March), when we all dine together, endeavouring | 
to forget for a few moments, by the aid of meat and | 
wine, the sorrows and persecutions of the Church. I | 
am sure Lord Ashburton and yourself, and your son 
Francis, feel for us as you ought-to do.—Ever yours, | 

SypNEY SMITH. | 

To Lady Davy, who asks him for an order of | 
admission, on some occasion, to St. Paul’s, he 
replies thus—the “ virgins” being somebody’s 
Mispronunciation of vergers, which he jocularly 
adopted :— 

Dear Lapy Davy,—Commonplace, delivered in 
a boisterous manner, three miles off; and bad, tedious ; 
music, If you choose to expose yourself to this in 
cold blood, it becomes my duty to afford you the 
Means of doing so; for which purpose I enclose, with 
a affectionate benediction, the order to the *' virgins,” 

Tay excuse me from dining just now. I am pos- 
sessed by a legion of devils. Accustomed to a hot | 
Cimate, they are very active in warm weather, Ever 
yours, Sypnex Smiru, 

“Even Archbishops of Canterbury, must die,” 
he writes; 


Archbishops of York seem to be the only persons 
exempt. I wonder who will succeed. It is of great 
‘mportance that Archbishops should be tall. They | 


| 
| the cookery in another planet may be at least as good 


Jeffrey’s | 


| 
| misconduct here he may be sentenced to a thousand 


ought not fo take them under six feet, without their | have done very well for Adam and Eve in Paradise, 


| Shoes or “wigs. Lord, Liverpool meant to elevate | where the weather was fine, and the beasts as nume- 
Kaye, the Bishop of Lincoln, if the see of Canter- | rous as in the Zoological Gardens, and tlie plants 
| bury had become vacant in his time; but the Church | equal to anything in the gardens about London; but 
would not last twenty years with such a little man. | I like a greater variety. . . Miss Mildmay 

The Archbishop of York is laid up with a | told me yesterday that you had been looking about 
sprained ancle; ‘sprained at a christening! How very | for a print of the Rev. Sydney Smith. Here he is— 
| singular! It is such a quiescent ceremony, that I | pray accept him. I said to the artist, ‘‘ Whatever 
| thought I might have guaranteed at its celebration | you do, preserve the orthodox look.” Will 
all the ligaments of the human body. He is never a | you come to a philosophical breakfast on Saturday— 
moment without a bishop or a dowager-duchess coming | ten o’clock precisely? Nothing taken for granted! 
to call. Everything (except the Thirty-nine Articles) called 


| Here isa remark not quite so extravagant in | pe pr A - ; Wee There 
| : : | are no people here, and no events, so lave no news 
| s > ¢ 3s10n: | ? . at * . 

| Substance as in expression to tell you, except that in this mild climate my 


Tam glad you liked what I said of Mrs. Fry. She 
is very unpopular with the clergy: examples of liv- 
ing, active virtue disturb our repose, and give birth 
to distressing comparisons: we long to burn her | 
alive. 

Lady Ashburton seems to have put some 
hagiological question; and here is the Canon’s 


orange-trees are now out of doors, and in full bear- 
ing. Immediately before my window there are twelve 
large oranges on one tree. The trees themselves are 
not the Linnzan orange-tree, but what are popularly 
called the bay-tree, in large green boxes of the most 
correct shape, and the oranges well secured to them 
with the best packthread. They are universally ad- 
mired, and, upon the whole, considered to be finer 


reply; : Merge 
py : n- | than the Ludovican orange-trees of Versailles. 
| You have very naturally, my dear Lady Ash-| | | | _ Are you not struck with the diplomatic 

burton, referred to me for some information respecting gallantry of Lord Ashburton? He resembles 


| St. Anthony. The principal anecdotes related of him 
are; that he was rather careless of his diet; and that, 
instead of confining himself to boiled mutton and a | 
little wine and water, he ate of side-dishes, and drank 
two glasses of sherry, and refused to lead a life of | 
great care and circumspection, such as his constitu- | 
tion required. The consequence was, that his friends | 
were often alarmed at his health; and the medical | 
men of Jerusalem and Jericho were in constant requi- 
| sition, taking exorbitant fees, and doing him little 
good. 

His allusions to a future state are not of a| 
very clerical or even a very grave sort: 

Mr. —— is going gently down-hill, trusting that | 


Regulus. I tell him that the real cause of the hos- 
tility of America is, that we are more elegant, and 
speak better English than they do. John 
Grey seems to be a very sensible, pleasing young 
man. His refusal of the living of Sunbury convinces 
me that he is not fond of gudgeon-fishing. . I had 
figured to myself you and Lord Grey and myself en- 
gaged in that occupation upon the river Thames. 
- . « » The only point in which our practice 
differs is, that Mrs. Sydney and I get larger and 
larger as we get older; you and Lady Philips be- 
come less and less. You will die of smallness—we 
shall perish from diameter. , . . It seems neces- 
sary that great people should die with some sonorous 
and quotable saying. Mr. Pitt said something not 
as in this; but not without apprehensions that for | pore rll Bg Boe ae re "oe ete 
fi SUR 3 "y; ! se, 
on being interrogated, said that he asked for barley- 
water. . . People of wealth and rank never 
| use ugly names for ugly things. I hardly 
know any man who deserves any woman ; therefore, I 
re ee fig? shall think —— unéqifally Warried if she marries 
rant ; but, as you say, it is not anything very capital It is a common, every-day.sort of match ; and 
we quit. ‘We are, at the close of life, only hurried | ,. winl be occupied, as usnal, by the rapid succession 
away from stomach-aches, pains in the joints, from | 5¢ Tom. Peter, Harry. fihen, Daniel. Careline 
sleepless nights and unamusing days, from weakness, Elizabeth, Jemima, Duodecimus, and Tridecimus. 
ugliness, and nervous tremors; but we shall all meet ~ F einét get’ the Bishop of aL te pay 
again in another planet, cured of all our defects. | ail _ dilapidations. He keeps on saying he wh 
will be less irritable ; —— more silent ;, will | pay, but the money does not appear; I shall seize 
assent; Jeffrey will speak slower ; Bobus will be just | }.;; mitre, robes, sermons, and charges to his clergy. 
as he is;.I shall be more respectful to the upper | p14 put ‘iin "ap Se neil. 1.05. *n6n, 3 Ce 
clergy; but I shall have as lively a sense as I now / }i-h ° and very low temperature extinguishes all 
have of all your kindness and affection for me. human sympathy and relations. It is impossible to 

He cared little for any of the fine arts, though | feel affection beyond 78°, or below 20° of Fahren- 
speaking of music sometimes as the only enjoy- | heit; human nature is too solid or too liquid beyond 
ment which does not leave a sting behind it. | these limits. Man only lives to shiver or to perspire. 
The following is amusing: 

My Dear Lavy Ho.iianp,—I have not the heart, 
when an aimiable lady says, ‘‘ Come to ‘ Semiramis’ 
in my box,” to decline; but I get bolder at a dis- 
tance. ‘*Semiramis” would be to me pure misery. 
I love music very little—I hate acting; I have the 
worst opinion of Semiramis herself; and the whole 
thing (I cannot help it) seems so childish and so | 
foolish that I cannot abide it. Moreover, it would | 
be rather out of etiquette for a Canon of St. Paul’s to | 
go to an opera; and where etiquette prevents me | 
from doing things disagreeable to myself, I am a per- 
fect martinet. All these things considered, I am sure 
you will not be a Semiramis to me, but let me off. 

Sypyey SmirH. 

We must string together a few more good 
things as they come to hand out of the rich mass 
contained in the yolume before us. 

The mention of the little boy is an additional reason 
why you should write to me before he comes. You 
will never write after; for the infant of landed estate 
is so precious, that he would exhaust the sympathies 
and fill up the life of seven or eight mothers. The | 
usual establishment for an eldest landed baby is, two | 
wet nurses, two ditto dry, two aunts, two physicians, 
two apothecaries ; three female friends of the family, 
unmarried, advanced in life; and often, in the nursery, 
one clergyman, six flatterers, and a grandpapa! Less 
than this would not be decent. . We have 
been, ever since I have been here, in the horror of 
elections—each party acting and thinking as if the 
salvation of several planets depended upon the adop- 
tion of Mr. Johnson and the rejection of Mr. Jack- | 
son. ‘ I congratulated Whishaw on coming 
out of W—— House unmarried. He says he does 
not know that he is unmarried, but rather thinks he 
is. Time will show if any one claims him. dhe 
WwW left behind him 100,000/, with the following 
laconic account how he had acquired it by different 
diseases :—‘‘ Aurum catharticum, 20,0002; aurum 
diureticum, 10,0007; aurum podagrosum, 30,0002; 
aurum apoplecticum, 20,000; aurum senile et ner- | 
vorum, 10,0002.” But for the truth of this anecdote 
I vouch not. Mrs. Sydney and | have been 
leading a Darby-and-Joan life for these last two 
months, without children. This kind of life might ’ 


years of tough mutton, or condemned to a little 
eternity of family dinners. It is a bore, 
I admit, to be past seventy, for you are left for 
execution, and are daily expecting the death-war- 











The following is shrewd: 

Lord and Lady John Russell were here,with a beauti- 
ful and well-disciplined child. The children of people 
of rank are generally much better behaved than other 
children. The parents of the former do not excel 
| the parents of the latter in the same proportion, if 
| they excel them at all. 


Sydney Smith bears strong testimony in favour 
of teetotalism; as, for instance: 


My pear Lavy Hoiuann,—Many thanks for 
your kind anxiety respecting my health. I not only 
was never better, but never half so well: indeed, I 
find I have been very ill all my life, without knowing 
it. Let me state some of the goods arising from ab- 
staining from all fermented liquors. First, sweet 
sleep; having never known what sweet sleep was, I 
| sleep like a baby or a ploughboy. If I wake, no 

needless terrors, no black visions of life, but pleasing 
hopes and pleasing recollections: Holland House, 
| past and tocome! If I dream, it is not of lions and 
tigers, but of Easter dues and tithes. Secondly, I 
can take longer walks, and make greater exertions, 
without fatigue. My understanding is improved, and 
I comprehend political economy. I see better without 
wine and spectacles than when I used both. Only 
one evil ensues from it: I am in such extravagant 
spirits that I must lose blood, or look out for some 
one who will bore and depress me. Pray leave off 
wine :—the stomach quite at rest; no heartburn, no 
pain, no distension. 

It may be necessary to remind some of our 
readers that this Lady Holland was the wife of 
Lord Holland, and not the authoress of the 
biography. Here, too, is an observation on eat- 
ing, which deserves some attention on account of 
the great experience of the observer: 





You are, I hear, attending more to diet than here- 
tofore. If you wish for anything like happiness in 
the fifth act of life, eat and drink about one half what 
you could eat and drink. Did I ever tell you my cal- 
culation about eating and drinking? MLaving ascer- 
tained the weight of what I could live upon, so as to 
preserve health and strength, and what I did live 
upon, I found that, between ten and seventy years of 





THE CRITIC, 





[Aue. 1, 











ace, I had eaten and drunk forty-four horse waggon- 


as 





served me in life and health! The value of this 
mass of nourishment I considered to be worth seven 
thousand pounds sterling. It occurred to me that I 
must. by my voracity, have starved to death fully a 
hundred persons. ‘This is a frightful calculation, but 
irresistibly true; and I think, dear Murray, your 


. *,* ' 
gons would require an additional horse each! 


The notices of public events in these letters are 
not frequent or important; but from those that 
are given one may learn something by remarking 
how often so intelligent and well-informed a 
person as Sydney Smith proved to be wrong in 
his calculations. He called Wellington’s victories 
in 1812 “useless achievements,” prognosticated 
that Queen Caroline would be found guilty, and 
was strongly opposed to the repeal of the Corn 
Laws when it was first agitated. On this point 
he afterwards totally altered his opinion. <Ac- 
cording to human wont and use, he believed 





certain great national changes to be on the thres- | 


hold, which have not since come any further, and 
this although he took “ short views” and forebore 
to rest any part of his expectations upon faith or 
enthusiasm. We shall conclude our notes with 
a letter to M. Eugene Robin, who had applied to 
Mr. Sydney Smith, through Mr. Van de Weyer, 
for some’ particulars of his life, of which he 
wished to give a sketch in the Revue de deux 
Mondes. It is very characteristic, and bears date 
but a few months before the writer’s death. 


Paris, June 29, 1844. 

Sir,—Your application to me does me honour, and 
requires, on your part, no sort of apology. It is 
searcely possible to speak much of self, and I have 
little or nothing to tell which has not been told before 
in my preface. I am seventy-four years of age ; and, 
being Canon of St. Paul’s in London, and a rector of 
a parish in the country, my time is divided equally 
between town and country. Iam living amongst the 
best society in the metropolis, and at ease in my cir- 
cumstances; in tolerable health, a mild Whig, a 
tolerating Churchman, and much given to talking, 
laughing, and noise. line with the rich in Lendon, 
and physic the poor in the country; passing from the 
sauces of Dives to the sores of Lazarus. I am, upon 
the whole, a happy man; have found the world an 
entertaining world, and am thankful to Providence 
for the'part allotted to me in it. If you wish to be- 
come more informed respecting the actor himself, I 
must refer you to my friend Van de Weyer, who 
knows me well, and is able (if he will condescend to 
do so) to point out the good and the evil within me. 
If you come to London, I hope you will call on me, 
and enable me to make your acquaintance; and in 


the mean time I beg you to accept every assurance of 


my consideration and respect. SYDNEY SMITH. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El-Medinah 
and Meccah. By Ricnarp F. Burton, Lieute- 
nant Bombay Army. London: Longmans. 

1855. 

Tue two first volumes of this long-expected story 
of adventurous daring have at length been pub- 
lished; the third is on its way, and will shortly 
appear. 

The public has been for some time aware that 
Lieutenant Burton, of the Bombay Army, has 
recently, at the imminent peril of his life, per- 
formed a feat in which he has had very few pre- 
decessors—no less than that of successfully 
baffling the jealous scrutiny of the Arabs, and, 
under the disguise of a native-born worshipper of 
the Prophet, performing the 
Meccah and El Medinah. Setting aside Burck- 
hardt (who did not succeed in entering. the holy 
cities), three Europeans only have penetrated 
the sancta-sanctorum of Islamism before Lieute- 
nant Burton. The first of these was one Ludo- 
vicus Vertomannus, a gentleman of Rome, who in 


their best assistanee in carrying out his intention. | 


loads of meat and drink more than would have pre- | 


pilgrimage to | 


the year 1503 performed the pilgrimage under | 


the disguise of a renegade. The second was 
Joseph Pitts, a British tar from Exeter, who, 


after being captured by an Algerine pirate, was | 


taken as aslave to Meccah and El Medinah in 
1680. The last was Giovanni Finati, an Italian 
adventurer; who enlisted in the Moslem service, 
and visited the holy cities during the earlier part 
of the present century. None of these persons 


| Abyssinian 


| a kerchief, there was something pretty in the brow, 


are, however, for one moment to be compared | 


with Lieutenant Burton in point of previous 
cultivation, knowledge of the Oriental languages, 
or zeal for the acquisition of knowledge. 

When it became known that Lieutenant 
Burton had resolved upon attempting this 


perilous journey, the Royal Geographical Society 
of London at once stepped forward and offered him 


| 


| 





| 
This society was, indeed, above all others, in- | 
terested in the success of the enterprise, which | 
had for its object the removal of “that oppro- 
bium to modern adventure, the huge white blot 
which in our maps still notes the eastern and | 
central regions of Arabia.” 


Such opposition as 
he encountered was from the Honourable East | 
India Company, whose officer he is; for the | 
Directors, under the influence of Sir James Hogg, | 
flatly refused him leave of absence for three | 
years, to enable him to carry out his plans with | 
greater ease and leisure. To be sure, their refusal 
was based upon a principle of humanity, inas- | 
much as they alleged “that. the contemplated | 
journey was of too dangerous a nature.” Having 
a year, however, at his disposal, Lieutenant Bur- 
ton resolved upon making the experiment, in 
spite of the “ timid counsels” of the Leadenhall- 
street magnates; and, thanks to his own skill and 
resources, he happily survives to tell the tale. 

On the evening of April 3, 1853, the pilgrim 
left London for Southampton. Even at the out- | 
set of his journey (so necessary was it to adopt 
every means of baffling Oriental vigilance with 
Western cunning), he assumed the disguise of a 
Persian so successfully that when he landed at 
Alexandria the Moslem population regarded him 
quite as one of themselves. 


The better to blind the inquisitive eyes of servants 
and visitors, my friend lodged me in an outhouse, | 
where I could revel in the utmost freedom of life and | 
manners. And, although some Armenian dragoman, 
a reckless spy like all his race, occasionally remarked 
that “voila un Persan diablement dégagé,” none, 
except those who were entrusted with the secret, had 
any idea of the part I was playing. The domestics, 
devout Moslems, pronounced me to be an Ajemi, a | 
kind of Mohammedan, not a good one like themselves, 
but, still, better than nothing. 


The character which he adopted was that of an 
itinerant physician—a branch of the medical | 
profession not uncommon in the East, where the 
disciples of Esculapius are not so munificently | 
paid as among us. “A middle-aged lady,” writes | 
the Lieutenant, “ proffered me the sum of 100 
piastres (nearly one pound sterling), if I would 


| stay at Alexandria, and superintend the restora- 


tion of her blind eye.” 

After some passport difficulties (pleasantly re- 
lated), and the provision of an extraordinary 
outfit necessary for the intended journey, the 
pseudo dervish and doctor set out for Cairo at 
the end of May. On board the steamer his dis- 
guise triumphantly sustained its first severe test. 
Two of his fellow-passengers were officers in the 
same service with himself, one of whom, “half 
publicly, half privily, as though communing with 


| himself, condemned my organs of vision because 


I happened to touch his elbow. He was a man 
in my own service; I pardoned him, in considera- 
tion of the compliment paid to my disguise.” | 

Arrived at Cairo, the pilgrim took up his | 
residence at the Wakalah, as the caravanserai is 
called in Egypt—a place of residence rather | 
distinguished for its oddity than for that quality | 
which we English denominate comfort. According 
to the experience of Lieut. Burton, the scenes 
witnessed there belonged to the “dirty pic- 
turesque”’ school. While at Cairo he fell in with 
an amusing character named Haji Wali, “a 
fellow of infinite humour ;” by his advice he 
changed his character from a Persian dervish to 
that of an Afghan. 

If you persist in being an Ajemi (said the Haji) 
you will get yourself into trouble; in Egypt you will 
be cursed, in Arabia you will be beaten because you 
are a heretic, you will pay the treble of what other 
travellers do, and if you fall sick you may die by the 
roadside. 

This advice proved to be perfectly sound; but 
still he kept up his character of physician. In 
this capacity he was consulted by a slave-dealer, | 
and requested to prescribe for some fine speci- | 
mens of that worthy’s acquisitions in Africa. 
They were average specimens of the steatopygous | 
breed, broad-shouldered, thin-flanked, | 
fine-limbed, and with haunches of a prodigious size. | 
None of them had handsome features; but, the short | 
curly hair that stands on end being concealed under | 
eyes, and upper part of the nose, coarse and sensual 
in the pendent lips, large jowl, and projecting mouth, | 
whilst the whole had a combination of piquancy with | 
sweetness. Their style of flirtation was peculiar :— | 
“ How beautiful art thou, O Maryam !—what eyes!” | 
— Then why,” would respond the lady, “don’t you 
buy me? ’—“ Conceive: O Maryam, the blessing of 
two hearts "—“ Then why don’t you buy me ?” 


At Cairo Lieutenant Burton deemed it neces- | 





|“ Allah Akbar!” 


vessel, : : 
| silence, received a deputation of individuals in whity- 


they would bind themselves to keep it. 
shoulders, and hands-were penitentially kissed, and 


sary to “read up” in Moslem divinity, and for 
that purpose put himself under the care of 
Shaykh Mohammed, of whose method of instruc. 
tion he gives a very humourous account. 


He becomes fiercely sarcastic when I differ with 
him in opinion, especially upon a point of the gram- 
mar, or the theology over which his beard has grown 
grey. ‘“Subhan, Allah be glorified! What word 
are these? If thou be right, enlarge thy turban and 
throw away thy drugs; for verily it is better to 
quicken men’s souls than to destroy their bodies, 0 
Abdullah!” Oriental-like, he revels in giving good 
counsel :— Thou art always writing, O my brave! 
What evil habit is this? Surely thou hast, learned 
it in the lands of the Frank. Repent.” Then he is 
prodigal of preaching upon the subject of household 
expenses:— “ Thy servant did write down 2lbs of 
flesh yesterday! What words are these, O he? Dost 
thou never say, ‘ Guard us, Allah, from the sin of 
extravagance?” He delights also in abruptly inter- 
rupting a serious subject when it begins to weigh 
upon his spirits. For instance :—‘‘ Now the water: 
of ablution being of seven different kinds, it result 
that —hast thou a wife? No? Then verily thou 
must buy thee a female slave, O youth! This con- 
duct is not right, and men will say of thee 
Repentance: I take refuge with Allah—‘ Of a truth 
his mouth watereth for the spouses of othe 
Moslems !’” 


The Ramazan, or Moslem Lent, occurred 
during the pilgrim’s stay at Cairo.. Of this and 
of the Eed, or Carnival, which follows, he give; 
most amusing descriptions. As the festival 
drew towards its close, he started for Suez. 
According to the experience of Lieut. Burton, 
the expense of living at Cairo must be remark- 
ably small—house-rent, servants’ wages, the keep 
of both, and even the luxuries of tobacco and 
the bath, cost about two shillings and ninepence « 
day ; and it is stated that “inhabitants and old 
settlers would live as well for little more than 
two-thirds the sum.” The items are given with 
scrupulous exactness, and may be consulted and 
tested by the incredulous. 

At Suez the pilgrim joined a miscellaneous 
party,whom he describes as “men of El Medinah 
returning to the pilgrimage after a begging tour 
through Egypt and Turkey,” and with these he 
resolved to reach Medinah. Although their com- 
panionship was of great service to him, it un- 
doubtedly exposed him to a very vigilant and 
dangerous espionage. Upon one occasion th 
production of a sextant aroused suspicions as t 
his real character which required, time, tact, and 
patience to allay. 

The pilgrim ship which conveyed the party 
from Suez to Yambu afforded some strange scen 
to the adventurous traveller. Immediately after 
leaving the latter port they were boarded by a 
party of Maghrabi, ruffians from Western Africa, 
who insisted upon accompanying them, and 
caused the most lively annoyance to them 
throughout the voyage. 


Most of them are sturdy young fellows, round-headed 
broad-shouldered, tall and large-limbed, with frowning 
eyes, and voices in a habit of perpetual roar. ‘Theil 
manners were rude, and their faces full of fierce con- 
tempt or insolent familiarity. A few old men were 
there, with countenances expressive of intense ferocity: 
women as savage and as full of fight as the men; and 
handsome boys with shrill voices, and hands always 
upon their daggers. 


Pleasant compagnons de voyage, as the following 
desperate “scene” will testify. The Maghrabis 
wanted to take possession of the part of the 
vessel occupied by Lieut. Burton and his friends; 
a fight was the result. 


To do the enemy justice, they showed no sign 0! 
flinching ; they swarmed towards the poop like angry 
hornets, and encouraged each other with loud cries of 
But we had a vantage ground 
about four feet above them, and their palm-sticks and 
short daggers could do nothing against our terrible 
quarter-staves. In vain the “Jacquerie” tried t 
scale the poop and to overpower us by numbers ; their 
courage only secured them more broken heads. 

Watching his opportunity, the Lieutenant 
tumbled over the assailants a large earthen jar 
of water. ‘ 

The fall caused a shriller shriek to rise above the 
ordinary din; for heads, limbs, and bodies were sorely 
bruised by the weight, scratehed by the broken 
potsherds, and wetted by the sudden discharge. A 
fear that something worse might be forthcoming mace 
the Maghrabis shrink off towards the end of the 
After a few minutes, we, sitting in grave 


brown Burnooses, spotted and striped with what 
Mephistopheles calls a “‘ curious juice.” They solicited 
peace, which we granted, upon the condition that 
Our heads, 
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———— 
presently the fellows returned to bind up their hurts 
\u dirty rags. 

‘on the twelfth day after the embarcation at 
Suez, the pilgrims landed at Yambu, after a 
yoyage of great discomfort and hardship. A 
private sailing-boat would have conveyed the 
Lieutenant over the same space in five days ; 
but then he would have missed the insight into 
Oriental “life” which the voyage in the pilgrim 
ship afforded him, 


Moreover (he says) the hire was exorbitant, ranging 


from 40/. to 50/., and it would have led to a greater | 


expenditure ; as the man who can afford to take a boat 
must pay in proportion during his land journey. In 
these countries you perforce go on as you begin; to 
“break one’s expenditure,” that is to say, to re- 
trench expenses, is considered all but impossible; the 
prudent traveller, therefore, will begin as he intends 
to go on. 

On the 18th of July, the day after their ar- 
rival at Yambu, the caravan started for El Me- 
dinah, in great fear of the Bedouins who were 
known to infest the road. The leader of these 
nomade robbers was one Saad, whom Lieut. 
Burton names “the Schinderhannes of Hejaz;” a 
desperate, fearless, and unscrupulous villain. 
How far this fear was well-founded the result 
proved. 

We travelled all night up the fiumara in an 
easterly direction, and at early down found ourselves 
in an ill-famed gorge, called Shuab El Haj (the 
“Pilgrim’s Pass”). The loudest talkers became 
silent as we neared it, and their countenances showed 
apprehension written in legible characters. Presently 
from the high precipitous cliff on our left, thin blue 


curls of smoke—somehow or other they caught every | 


eye—rose in the air, and instantly afterwards rang 
the loud sharp cracks of the hillmen’s matchlocks, 
echoed by the rocks on the right. A number of 
Bedouins were to be seen swarming like hornets over 
the crests of the rocks, boys as well as men carrying 
huge weapons, and climbing with the agility of cats. 


eminence, and began firing upon us with perfect con- 
venience to themselves. It was useless to challenge 
the Bedouins to come down and fight us upon the 
plains like men. 
do but blaze away as much powder, and to veil our- 
selves inas much smoke as possible; the result of the 
affair was that we lost twelve men, besides camels and 
other beasts of burden. 

It took nearly eight days to traverse the one 
hundred and thirty miles of desert which lie 
between Yambu and El Medinah, and it was on 
the 25th of July that the pilgrims reached their 
destination. The Lieutenant took up his abode 
in the house of one Shaykh Hamid, a resident of 
Medinah, and one of his late companions. The 
following picture of society in the Holy City is 
amusing: 

It is customary for all relations and friends to call 
upon the traveller the very day he returns, that is to 
say, if amity is to endure. 


We had, therefore, nothing to | 


s ; 
Inside there are, or are supposed to be, three tombs 


facing the south, surrounded by stone walls without 
any aperture, or, as others say, by strong planking. 
Whatever this material may be, it is hung outside 
with a curtain, somewhat like a large four-post bed. 
The outer railing is separated by a narrow dark pas- 
sage from the inner one, which it surrounds, and is of 


iron filagree painted of a vivid grass green—with a } 


view to the garden,—whilst, carefully inserted in the 
verdure, and doubly bright by contrast, is the gilt or 
burnished brass-work forming the long and graceful 
letters of the Suls character, and disposed into the 
Moslem creed, the profession of unity, and similar 
religious sentences. On the south side, for greater 
honour, the railing is plated over with silver, and 
silver letters are interlaced with it. This fence 


which connects the columns and forbids passage to 
all men, may be compared to the baldacchino 
of Roman churches. It has four gates: that 
to the south is the Bab el Muwajihah; east- 


ward is the gate of our Lady Fatimah; westward 
the Bab el Taubah (of repentance), opening into 
the Rauzah, or garden; and to the north, the 
Bab el Shami, or Syrian gate. They are kept 


| constantly closed, except the fourth, which admits 


| officers who have charge of the treasures the 


They took up comfortable places on the cut-throat | El Medinah. 


into the dark narrow passage above alluded to the 
re depo- 
sited, and the eunuchs who sweep the floor, light the 
lamps, and carry away the presents sometimes 
thrown in here by devotees. Inthe southern side of 
the fence are three windows, holes about half a foot 
square, and placed from four to five feet above the 
ground ; they are said to be between three and four 
cubits distant from the Prophet’s head. The most 
westerly of these is supposed to front Mohammed's 
tomb, wherefore it is called the Shubak el Nabi, or 
the Prophet’s window. The next on the right, as you 
front it, is Abubekr’s, and the most easterly of the 
three is Omar's. Above the Hujrah is the Green 
Dome, surmounted outside by a iarge gilt 
springing from a series of globes. The 
imagination of the Moslems crown this gem of the 
building with a pillar of heavenly light, whic 
from three days’ distance the pilgrim’s steps towards 
But, alas! none save holy men (and, 
perhaps, odylic sensitives), whose material organs are 
piercing as their vision spiritual, are allowed the pri- 
vilege of beholding this poetic splendour. 

The tomb itself is never seen, and the ennuchs 





crescent 


glowin 








h directs 


| who attend it declare that no one can approach 


The pipes, therefore, stood } 


ready filled, the divans were duly spread, and the | 


coffee was being boiled upon a brazier in the passage. 
Scarcely had I taken my place at the cool window- 
sill—it was the best in the room—before the visitors 
began to pour in, and the Shaykh rose to welcome and 
embracethem. They sat down, smoked, chatted poli- 
tics, asked all manner of questions about the other 
wayfarers and absent friends, drank coffee, and, after 


half-an-hour’s visit, rose abruptly, and, exchanging | 


embraces, took leave. . . . The Holy War, as usual, 
was the grand topic of conversation. 


ordered the Czar to becomea Moslem. The Czar had 


sued for peace, and offered tribute and fealty. But 
the Sultan had exclaimed, “No, by Allah! El 


Islam!” The Czar could not be expected to take 
such a step without a little hesitation; but “ Allah 
smites the faces of the Infidels!” Abdul Mejid would 
dispose of the ‘‘ Moskow ” in a short time; after which 
he would turn his victorious army against all the 
idolaters of Feringistan, beginning with the English, 
the French, and the Aroam or Greeks, &c. &e. 


Having performed all the ceremonies enjoined 


The Sultan had | 


by the Moslem law, and donned white garments | 


—“loved by the Prophet”—the pilgrim proceeded 
to pay his respects to the tom of Mohammed. 


The impression produced upon his mind by the | 
Masjid El Nabawi, or the Prophet’s Mosque, | 


was not very exalted:—“The longer I looked at 
it, the more it suggested the resemblance of a 
museum of second-rate art, a curiosity shop, full 
of ornaments that are not accessaries, and deco- 
rated with pauper splendour.” The numerous 
and intricate ceremonies expected to be performed 
by “atrue believer” are described with great 
munuteness, and also the architectural details of 
the Mosque. These are very curious; but we 
must content ourselves with quoting the following 

scription of the Hujrah or Chamber, which 
contains the tombs of the Prophet and his com- 
Panions, 


it without the certainty of being blinded by the 
supernatural light. It is certain, however, that 
the story of its suspension in mid-air by magnetic 
power is purely fabulous. 

A visit to the Prophet’s Mosque is rather an 
expensive affair, what with the regular fees to 
attendants and the irregular contributions levied 
by the beggars, with which the place appears to 
swarm. 

Some mild beggars and picturesque, who sat upon 
the ground immersed in the contemplation of their 
napkins; others angry beggars, who cursed if they 
were not gratified; and others noisy and petulant 
beggars, especially the feminine party, near the Lady’s 
Tomb, who captured me by the skirt of my garment, 
compelling me to ransom myself. There were, 
besides, pretty beggars, boys who held out the right 
hand on the score of good looks; ugly beggars, 
emaciated rascals whose long hair, dirt, and leanness 
entitled them to charity; and lastly, the blind, the 
halt, and the diseased, who, as sons of the Holy 
City, demanded from the Faithful that support with 
which they could not provide themselves. 

Since the famous “ Gowdisham Fair,” such a 
beggarly collection has not been known. Be- 
tween the official eunuchs and the beggars, the 
Lieutenant found that his vist to the Mosque cost 
him a pound sterling. 

Our acute pilgrim concludes his account of the 
Mosque with some very sound and substantial 
reasons for doubting that the Prophet’s body was 
buried there at all; the confusion consequent 
upon Mohammed’s death, the fact that no one 
has been permitted to inspect the tomb, and 
the silly story about the blinding light, all point 
to that conclusion. 

Besides the real or pseudo tomb of Mohammed, 
the pious Zair, or pilgrim, is expected to visit 
the Khamsah Masjid, or Five Mosques, the 
cemetery of El Bakia, and the martyr Hamzah’s 
tomb, at the foot of Mount Ohod. At the door 
of the last-named “holy place,” a strange cere- 
mony is performed. 


The Arab drew forth from his pouch, with abundant | 


solemnity, a bunch of curiously made keys, and sharply 
directed me to stand away from and out of sight of 
the door. 
rattle the locks, and to snap the padlocks, opening 


When I obeyed, grumblingly, he began to | 


them slowly, shaking them, and making as much | 


noise as possible. 
sounded like poetry if not sense—is this. It is be- 
lieved that the souls of martyrs, leaving the habita- 
tions of their senseless clay, are fond of sitting 
together in spiritual converse, and profane eye must 
not fall upon the scene. What pictures these imagi- 





The reason of the precaution—it | 








tive Arabs see! Conceive the majestic figures of 








- 
the saints—for the soul with Mohammedans is like 
the old European spirit, a something immaterial in 
the shape of the body—with long grey beards, earnest 
faces, and solemn eyes, reposing beneath the palms, 
and discussing events now buried in the darkness of 





a thousand years. 

Lieutenant Burton says, and not without jus- 
tice, that, so long as we have our thousand-and- 
one superstitions, Ireland its banshees, Scotland 
its second-sight, France its /oup-garous, Italy and 
Spain their bleeding statues and winking pic- 
tures—so long as table-turning is practised, and 
educated people believe in clairvoyance, snail 
telegraphs, and spirit-rapping, civilised Europe 
can but ill afford to laugh at these grand old 
fables of the Moslem faith. 

Through some entertaining and instructive 
chapters upon the manners and customs of the 
Madani, or inhabitants of El Medinah, we ap- 
proach the conclusion of the second volume. 
The dwellers in the Holy City have, it appears, 
many valuable privileges to distinguish them 
from the general mass of true believers. For 
instance, if they choose to travel to Constanti- 
nople, they are entitled to demand their expenses 
from Government, each man according to his 
rank or station in life. Of this they generally 
avail themselves. Lieutenant Burton describes 
the Madani as being a decorous, polite, and moral 
people. Though given to matrimony, they are 
apt to be facetious about the evils of the holy 
state; and the following verses, illustrating the 
six stages of a woman’s life, are more remarkable 
for humour than gallantry :— 





From 10 unto 20, 
A repose to the eyes of bel 


Ider 
1010ePrs. 


From 20 unto 30, 
Still fair and full of flesh. 
From 30 unto 40, 


A mother of many boys and girls. 

From 40 unto 59, 

An old woman of the deceitful. 

Erom 50 unto 60, 

Slay her with a knife. 

From 60 unto 70, 

The curse of Allah upon them, one and all! 

On the Ist of September Lieutenant Burton 
left El Medinah by the Damascus caravan for 
Mececah. 

[ had reason (says he) to congratulate myself upon 
having passed through the first danger. Meccah is so 
near the coast that, in case of detection, the traveller 
might escape in a few hours to Jeddah, where he 
would find an English Vice-Consul, protection from 
the Turkish authorities, and possibly a British 
cruiser in the harbour. But at El] Medinah discovery 
would entail more serious consequences. The next 
risk to be run was the journey between the two cities, 
in which it would be easy for the local officials 
quietly to dispose of a suspected person by giving a 
lollar to a Bedouin. 

The remainder of the pilgrimage, and the 
lescription of Meccah itself, form the subject of 
the third volume, which is yet to appear. 

From the extracts which we have made, the 
reader will be able to form a sufficient opinion 
upon the style of the entire book. Judged inde- 
pendently of the high and rare interest of the 
subject, this is one of the best books of travel 
which we ever met with. Nothing that can 
assist the reader to a thorough comprehension of 
the subject is omitted. The descriptions of 
country are scientific and pictorial, of buildings 
minute and artistic, of men and manners humo- 
rous and graphic. Great credit is also due to 
Lieutenant Burton’s editor (whoever he may 
be) for the careful and conscientious manner in 
which he has seen the work through the press. 
It is admirably printed; and the lithotint illus- 
trations and the maps. (all from drawings and 
designs by the pilgrim himself) are well executed. 





FICTION. 

THE NEW NOVELS. 

Display: a Novel. By Mrs. Maperty, Author 
of “Leontine,” “The Lady and the Priest,” 
&e. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

A Lost Love. By Asnrorp Owen. London : 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

WE suspect that in no period of the year are 

novels more read than in that which is now 

coming. It is the greatest mistake to suppose 
that during “the season” novels find readers in 

London. The realities of life throng too thickly 

about the dweller in or visitor to the metropolis 

at this time to permit of their giving attention to 
fiction. It is when they have quitted the bustle 
and excitement of town, and exchanged its occu- 
pations and amusements for dull days and weari- 
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some evenings at watering place, or in 
country house, that they turn eagerly to the last 
new novel as a relief from ennui, and, perhaps, 
with a desire to recal, if only in imagination, the 
pleasures that have past. 

Mrs. Maberly’s novel, Display, appears 
fortunate season, when the fash world is 
about to be dismissed from the drawing-rooms of 
London to the greeneries of the country. 
will find in it a reflection of the scenes they have 
passed through during the tumultuous months of 
spring and early summer. Here they will see 
the salons peopled again, and, with the help of a 
little imagination, they may almost have their 
joys over again. 

That is the best we can say of Display. 
appearance is timely, and it will please a large 
circle of readers. But, viewed critically as a 
production of intellect, we cannot award it a high 
place. It wants originality, alike in plot and in 
character. It is the reflex of fifty other novels: 


a 
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the same incidents have been introduced before, | 


the selfsame personages have appeared on other 
stages, and the story is wanting in ingenuity of 
invention. Mrs. Maberly partakes of the com- 
mon incapacity of English novelists to weave an 
intricate plot, and, conscious of this, she does not 
attempt it, and thus escapes the still more diffi- 
cult task of skilfully unweaving the coil of 
trouble and perplexity in which the dramatis per- 
sone are involved. The French can do this 
charmingly; the Germans do it 
sily; the English cannot do it at all. Whence 
this defect ? What faculty is wanting in us? 
We do not impute it as blame to Mrs. Maberly 
that she has partaken of the common failing; we 


note it again here, in hope that it may receive 


some attention from our novelists, and that, if | 
annot campete with their Gallic rivals, | 


they 
they will at least exert themselves to make 
something like plots. Mrs. Maberly has not a 


little imaginative power; and, if she would take | 


trouble in the preparation of her plots, and aim 
at something new, of her own device and not 
borrowed from other novels, she might take a 
very respectable place in fiction, for she writes 
well, has a lively fancy, a quick flow of thought, 
and a superabundance of words. Her style is 
vigorous, and her descriptions are graphic; but 
these are comparatively common capacities. Let 
her strive to invent new characters, and to intro- 
duce them, as nature docs, by degrees, making 
them known by what they do and say, and we 


m 


can promise her a wider and more lasting fame | 


than she has yet entitled herself to— though 


Display is a decided improvement upon cither of | 


its predecessors. 


Mr. Owen informs us in his preface that the | 


Lost Love was intended to illustrate the motto, 
“ C’est bien & amour qu'il en faut venir 2 toute 
époque, en toutes circonstances, en tout pays, tant 
qu’on veut chercher & comprehendre pourquoi l’on 
vit sans vouloir le demander & Dieu.” It is a 


simple story, in a single volume, with a poor | 


plot, but pretty writing, picturesque descriptions 
of the country, and some quiet but graphic de- 
lineations of character. 


in one volume, 


Olympia in the Crimea (Saunders and Otley) is a 
tale which would seem to be written with no other 
purpose than to catch the popular gale by Jaying the 
scene at the seatof war. But it is not likely to be- 
come itself popular—at least, it does not deserve to 
G 
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The Encyclopedia Britannica ; or Dictionary of 


Arts, Sciences, and General Literature. 
Edition, with extensive improvements and addi- 
tions. Vol. VIII. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
We recommend as a capital subject for a Quar- 
terly Review article the history of Encyclo- 
pedias : investigating their origin; tracing them 
from their first birth down through the various 
generations to the present time. It would bea 
curious and instructive narrative—proving the 
desire that has ever existed in great minds to 
grasp all human knowledge, and the long halting 
between the desire and the capacity, the promise 
and the performance. The different plans that 
have been adopted ; the various minds that have 
been engaged upon the task ; the periods of time 
over which the work extended ; the failures, and 
the intervals between the 


Fighth 


the causes of failure ; 
editions of the same encyclopedia or the publi- 
cation of others; their gradual growth in bulk, 


a | 


this | 


They | 


also, but clum- | 


Mr. Owen might ven- | 
ture on a more ambitious enterprise than a tale | 


as the knowledge they collect and classify has 
| grown ;—these are some only of the topics that 
might be touched upon in such an article, and 
which, rightly handled, would throw some 
curious light upon the history of literature. 

The present century has seen many attempts 
to produce encyclopedias ; but few successful 
ones. The Lacyclopedia Metropolitana was the 
grandest, and it was conducted for a time in a 
manner worthy of the scheme. But it was too 
great, and it broke down before it was fairly 
finished. The Penny Cyclopedia was not success- 
ful as a speculation, although the design was 








| conscientiously carried out, and its sale was very | 


|large. The National Cyclopedia of Mr. C. 
Knight is not properly a cyclopedia at all, but a 
| collection of dictionaries, made up chiefly out of 
their Penny predecessor. It is a curious fact 


that, of all that have been projected or published, | 


or have attained even to popularity in their time, 
there remains only the Encyclopedia Britannica, to 
enjoy the undisputed possession of the field, and 
stamped by age and experience with the autho- 
rity that belongs to a work that is acknowledged 
as the Cyclopedia of our language. Eight large 
editions, each one of which has been immensely 
extended and improved, have entitled it to the 
place of honour it holds ; and its proprietors and 
editors are sparing neither cost nor labour to 
secure its title to maintain the ascendancy it has 
won. 

We say this of it, after carefully consulting it 
in numerous parts, and on various subjects, and 
in despite of the microscopic criticism to which it 
has been subjected by our waspish contemporary. 
That in so huge a work, amid thousands of pages 
of condensed facts aud figures, put together with 
no waste of words, errors must creep in, will be 
admitted by every reader; authors will probably 
express their astonishment that more were not 
| found by a reviewer making it his business to 
look for them. For our own part we do not con- 
sider that fault-finding zs our business. It is 
not the only function of the critic (as it appears to 
be deemed by the Atheneum, under its new régime) 
| to find out flaws but pass over excellencies; to 
| proclaim defects but ignore beauties; to see 

faults, but close the eye to virtues. We deem 

it to be our duty to recognise what is estimable 

in a book, no less than to indicate defects, and 
| even to proclaim aloud the praise of excellence, 
while we whisper in an undertone a friendly 
warning against faults. Our leaning, we confess 
it, is to the side of genius, industry, learning, 
and ability, even though accompanied with some 
human weakness or errors. Viewed in this fair 
| spirit of a criticism that will look at both sides, 
and there can be no hesitation in pronouncing 
the Lncyclopedia Britannica a marvellous pro- 
duct of an unrivalled combination of intellect— 
not infallible certainly, and sometimes even neg- 
ligent, but upon the whole more correct, as well 
as more copious in its information, than any other 
similar enterprise ever brought to completion. 
In this new edition, the eighth, the knowledge 
| which has accumulated on almost every subject 
since the appearance of its predecessor has been 
included, all having been revised, and many of 
the articles rewritten; so that here is a collection, 
in a shape by means of which any desired part is 
rendered readily accessible, of all that is known 
at this time in all the branches of human know- 
ledge —a library in itself. 

The eighth volume, just completed, extends 
from the word “ Diamond” to the word “Entail.” 


rous steel engravings; and on Engraving. 

No less than twenty-eight large steel engray- 
ings and two maps at once illustrate and adorn 
the volume. 

No Library will be complete without the 
Encyclopedia Britannica wpon its shelves, and no 
other edition of it is of any worth but this, for 


| the others are far behind the time in information, 





The Romance of the Aristocracy; or, Anecdotes and 
Records of Distinguished Families. By Sir BERNARD 
Burke, Ulster King-at-Arms. New and revised 
Edition. 3 vols. London: Colburn. 

ALREADY a new edition of this work has been called 

for, and such is its popularity, that the publishers 

have ventured upon it, spite of the unprecedented de- 
pression of literature under the blight of war, which 
depresses the divinity that is in us to exalt the brute 
part of us. But the romance that is being enacted 
before our eyes cannot altogether distraet our regards 
from other romance. It has this effect only—it leads 
us to desire the romance of reality, and to throw 


aside the romance of the imagination as tame and 


unsubstantial in comparison. Thus, when there is 


| little or no demand for romantic fictions, woven out 





It embraces, in biography, the lives of Dolomieu, | 


| Bp. Douglas, Drummond, Dryden, Duhamel, Du- 
| mont, Dunbar, Dunean and Geo. Edwards. In 


Science, articles on Dietetics, in which the English | 
affectation of despising cookery is very properly | 
denounced, good cookery being essential to good | 


health; Distillation, Docks and Dockyards, the 
Dry-rot, Dyeing, Dynamics and Electricity. In 


of authors’ brains, there is an increased demand for 
works such as this, in which the past has been ex- 
plored for the purpose of extracting its records of the 
moving histories, the strange doings, the accidents 
by flood and field, of men and women who really lived 
and played their parts upon the stage—such parts as 
poet’s fancy never feigned. Sir B. Burke has labo- 
riously traced the facts, and narrated them pic- 
turesquely and dramatically, shaping them into 
stories that sometimes make the lips curl, but more 
often make the blood creep with horror or the heart 
to beat with indignation. 

Stories of crime, of passion, of exalted virtue, re- 
cords natural and supernatural, are mingled in these 
curious volumes. But we believe that none of these 
are peculiar to the aristocracy. An equal quantity of 
romance could be gathered from the histories of an 
equal number of persons of any class; for, wherever 
human passions are, there is romance, and the passions 
are common to us all—only that no record is kept of 
the romance of any class but the aristocracy. If their 
virtues are proclaimed far and wide, so are their 


| faults and follies. 








A Manual of Gothic Mouldings. A Manual of Gothie 
Stone Carving. London: J. W. Parker. 
Two nuinbers of a series designed to diffuse, as a 
subject for popular instruction, the elements of Gothic 
architecture. A minute, but not too technical, descrip~ 
tion is given of each portion of the building or of the 
ornament, and it is explained to the eye. by a wood- 
cut. All who desire.to learn or to teach. this most 
interesting branch of architecture as a fine art should 
possess themselves of these admirable little manuals. 








The Life and Beauties of Fanny Fern (Kent and 
Co.) will be acceptable to her many admirers in this 
country. We cannot class ourselves among them. 
There is a vulgarity of thought and an affectation 
of freedom which, to our taste, mars entirely her un- 
doubted talent for saying clever things. 

Mr. H. W. Beecher, who is, we believe, a brother 
of Mrs. Stowe, presuming, we suspect, on her popu- 
larity, has published a volume which he calls Star 
Papers; or, Experiences of Art and Nature (New 
York.) They appeared first in an American news- 
paper, with the signature of a star—and hence the 
name given to them. They relate to art and rural 
affairs; but there is no novelty of thought or obser- 
vation in them; only old thoughts are put in a plea- 
sant shape. They were not, however, worth pre- 
serving from the columns of the periodical. 

Fred Audax, styling himself “ gentleman,” has 
published A Hint from Modesty to the Ladies of Eng- 
land on the Fashion of Low Dressing. He is mani- 
festly one of those ‘‘ nice men ” who have been so well 
defined as ‘‘ men with nasty ideas,” He asks ladies, 
“Would you sing psalms in that dress?” We 
answer for them by another question, “ Why not? 
Did Eve sing?” 

Messrs. Groombridge have issued a useful little 


| book, with full particulars of The Australian Colonies: 


| where 


| Geography and History, Donegal, Dorsetshire, | 


the Druids, the Druses, Dublin, Dumfries, Dundee, 
Durham, Edinburgh, Egypt, Elizabeth 
England. 


and | 
Of miscellaneous subjects, those most | 





they are, and how to get to them. 





Morttves To Matrimony.—Some young men marry 


| dimples, some ears; the mouth, too, is occasionally 


fully treated are Dictionaries, in which the writer | 


proposes anew and ingenious plan for such a 
work, which we recommend any person contem- 
plating that giant task to read before he com- 
mences it, Diplomacy, Diving and the Diving- 
bell, Drowning, Duel, Embankment and the 
English Language. In Law, Jurisprudence and 


Political Economy, admirable papers on Divorce, | 


the Economists, Emigration, and Entail. In 


Agriculture, an essay on Drainage; and in the | 


Fine Arts, a paper on the Drama, which is treated 
| both historically and esthetically, by Sir Walter 


married, the chin not so often. Only the other day, 
a young fellow fell head over heels and ears in love 
with a braid—braid, we believe, young ladies style 


| that mass of hair that, descending from the forehead, 


forms a sort of mouse’s nest over the ear. He was s0 


| far gone in his infatuation that he became engaged 


to this braid; but the Eugénie mode of hair-dressing 
coming in just then, the charm was dissolved, and 
there is no present appearance of its being renewed. 
What do young men marry? Why, they marry 
these, and many other bits of scraps of a wife, instead 
of the true thing; and then, after the wedding, they 
are surprised to find that, although married, they 
have no wives. He that would have a wife must 
marry a womau.—American Paper. 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 


Eerrt, land of wonders ! land of mystery! and 
still a land of interest, though so easy of access, 


that irreverent travellers have advertised quack | 


pills and shoe-blacking in the pyramids ; and 
even ladies have become as familiar with camels 
as with palfries, and with the cataracts of the 


Nile as with the hot wells of Bristol, and with | 


the sands of the desert as with the sands at Rams- 
gate. Much has been written of Egypt, of late 
years, and yet more has to be written ; the sub- 
ject is inexhaustible, and commends to our read- 
ing a dull book even, <A recent book, which is 


not @ dull book, has appeared in Berlin—Reise- | 
(“ Account of travels in | 


berichte aus Aegypten. 
Egypt. Written during a scientific journey to 
the valley of the Nile, undertaken by command 
of His 
Prussia, in the years 1853 and 1854,” by Heinrich 


Brugsch.) This work is written with care, and | 


by the pen of one who was prepared beforehand 
for his task. His object is to make even the 
non-scientific reader acquainted with the country 
of the Pharaohs through its monuments—with 
the actual condition of ancient Egypt and its 
relation to modern Egypt. 


confirming the chronology of Manetho, and plac- 
ing the statements of Herodotus, Strabo, and 
other Greek historians and topographers, in a 
proper light. Dr. Brugsch’s work may be safely 
accepted as a handbook to ancient Egypt. It 
performs for, that. country what the works of 
Botta and Layard perform for ancient Assyria, 
Turning to books of a far different description, 
we Observe a new romance, in five books, by R. 


Prutz,, Der  Musikantenthurm, which, if rather | 


dull and sickly, must be owing to a circumstance 
explained in the dedication to a lady, “The 
greatest part of. my work, dear friend, was not, 
indeed, writtenin the sick-room, but was there con- 
eeived.. Air and,sun, and all, that stirs.and rejoices 
the heart of the poet, fell only on these pages 
from a distance.” .We would advise the person, 
who is whole and desires to be sick, to read 
heartily of these five volumes. Far more whole- 
some faré is provided us by Leopold Kompert, in 
his new story, Am’ Pflug, a village story of the 
Jews of Boheniia; then again, here is Karl 
Gutzkov, who presents us with Die Diakonissen 
(“The Deaconess. A Picture from Life”). The 
author lets’ no event of the day pass him by 
without turning it to account. He strikes the 
iron while it is hot—the grand secret of success- 
ful ‘book-making. Miss Nightingale and her 
errand of mercy to the East suggests the present 
romance, which is rather polemical in its ten- 
dencies, discussing sideways a question of the 
day—Monastic institutions in the bosom of Pro- 
testantism. The heroine in the present instance 


isa young lady of rank and education, who is 


compelled through adverse circumstances to 
become a deaconess or sister of: mercy; but the 
views she gains in an institution of deaconesses 
with respect to the bearing of her office on Pro- 
testantism, and a favourable change in her cir- 
cumstances, induce her to renounce this mode of 


life, and to give her hand to her former lover. It is | 


the polemics that give piquancy to the tale; and 


through the medium of “ Justizrath Freydank,” | 


the lash of irony is applied to the so-called 
“Deaconess Institutions.” 

Passing from prose to verse, we find an excellent 
collection of German popular songs, Deutsche 


Volkslieder, by Franz Ludwig Mittler. The col- | 


lection has been made from all parts of Germany, 
and the book is accompanied by a table of first 
lines. Like the Mérchen or popular tales of 


Germany, the songs are extremely characteristic | 


of the couatry—wild, fantastic, melancholy, rude 
enough sometimes, and again expressive of the 
most tender affection, the most ardent and purest 
love. 
deal of rubbish sentimental and otherwise. 
Gentle shepherds and unfortunate shepherds 
form, of course, the staple of many of these songs; 


and, generally speaking, there are more unfortu- | 
nate, sighing, crying shepherds and shepherdesses | 
than gentle. A verse begins:— 
Ein Schiifer hatte Sorgen des Morgens 
Jar fruh; 
Seine Schiificin zu weiden hatt’ er 
nimmer Ruh. 


Majesty, William Frederick IV., of | 


He presents us with | 
a store of historical and archzxological discoveries, | 


We must add that they often enshrine a | 


| Westphalia. 
| Gunther of Nibelungen Land (Worms), Sieg- 
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| The song ends appropriately, by making the 
shepherd blubber “hu, nu, hu, hu! ” 
Seine Schiiflein zu weiden 
Hatt’ er nimmer keine Ruh— 
Nu, hu, hu! 
Hatt’ er nimmer keine Ruh! 


A shepherd one morning was gloomy and blue, 
He could not look after his lambs very few. 
Hoo, hoo! What to do? 
He could not look after his lambs very few; 
We modestly prefer our own version to the 
| original. 

Hildebrand, ein historisches Drama—the pro- 

duction, it is thought, of a lady, and a clever one 
it is, making the past speak the language of the 
present, and adapting the characters to existing 
| sentiments and circumstances. Gregory is the 
great character of the piece. Henry IV. and his 
ragged rascals triumph in the last act. Gregory 
is on his death-bed; but the victorious scamp 
(Schund) is doomed to fall before his spiritual 
; might. The might plainly shadowed forth is 
liberty, when he says: 


Now, inde¢ d, 
The Church's rule and ghostly rule are one; 
But there will come far other times anon, 
Far happier times, when that the holy star 
Of science and of learning shall arise 
Above the narrow limits of our Church. 
The question then with blood shall be resolved : 
Whether the Sword or Mind shall rule the world. 
Henry IV. sets up a new Pope, and fancies 
that he will serve him; but scarcely is he seated 
in the chair of Gregory, when he 
“Thou errest, King Henry; Hildebrand’s idea 
shall live for ever.” Yet another drama, by Dr. 
| Karl Theodor Pyl, Pontius Pilatus, in fiva acts. 
Christ is not introduced into the drama; but he 
is the point upon which the whole history turns. 
The Emperor Tiberius is the great character of 
| this piece—‘a Roman with Roman features,” a 
worthy elderly gentleman, with grey hairs, 
wearing the toga, and with a wreath of golden 
laurels around his head. This drama is in- 


wsthetical, and ecclesiastical. Tiberius is greatly 
enraged with Pontius Pilate for having allowed 
Christ to be crucified so hastily. He tells Pilate 
that he had acted shamefully in so doing; that 
| he had long desired to see such a man; and that 
he would have made him his successor (as the 
King of Prussia would have made Bruno Bauer 
his successor) had he known him in his lifetime. 
He says: 

After a man my heart did strongly yearn, 

In whose pure mind pure Truth had her abode, 

To whom my heart for ever I could yield. 

Near to my throne his dwelling should have been, 

Care of the state to him would I have given 

In full assurance, 

Judas, in one place, is made to say, in very 
modern phraseology : 

What shallI do? The gold for which I craved 
So long, to ratse me from my low estate, 

Will now undo me. For the future I 

Might independent be, could I but drive 

A traffic in old garments "bout Whitechapel. 

Who is represented under the name of Judas 
we are not exactly aware; but the poet has some 
| living celebrity in his eye, when he makes John 
“softly but with dignity,” 





say. 
say, 


I shall not take it on me to decide 

Whether the Romish faith shou'd be preferred 

For State religion. This but I'll remark, 

That our new doctrine, non-fanatical, 

Damns and despises other modes of thinking. 
The drama arpears to be greatly relished by 
| the Germans. ‘The authoris a Docent of Archxo- 
logy and Modern Art-History in the University 
of Greifswald. 

When the Germans have no new wine to give us 
they bring forth the old. We have now a new 
edition of two famous old sagas—Die Wilkina 


Hagen. Wilkin was king of the Scandinavians, 
| and conquered the Russians; after his death the 
Russians conquered Sweden and Denmark, and 
King Hertuit divided the kingdom among his 
sons. The descendants of Wilkin afterwards 
fought under Attila, who had his residence in 
Dietrich of Bern and his warriors, 


fried the Nimble and Haco, his men, play an im- 
portant part in the history of the Huns; but the 
story is too long to be told. There is plenty of 
fighting—plenty of sword-work, axe-work, club- 
work, and spear-work—blood in torrents, and 
marvels and enchantments without number. We 


exclaims: | 


tended to have a modern application—historical, | 


und Niflunga Saga—edited by Fr. H. von der | 


| Bourgogne ; and Chants of Flanders under the 


























































































| need not inform the intelligent reader that Wilkin 
or Vilkin was the great ancestor of Wieland the 
blacksmith, who had his smithy in England and 
elsewhere; but, as all may not have seen the old 
Norse legend, we venture to translate a portion 
of it here. 


Once when King Vilkin returned from an expe- 
dition in the Baltic and lay with his fleet on the coast 
of Russia, he went up into the forest and there he met 
with a lovely woman. This was a mermaid, who the 
year after brought him a son, who took the name of 
Vade, and he became a great warrior. His father did 
not like him, but gave him twelve farms in Sweden. 
Vade’s son Velent, in his ninth year, was sent to learn 
with Mimer, the Smith, in Hunaland, where he had 

to suffer much of Swain Sigurd, who was under the 
| same master. When his father, who was in Zealand, 
heard of this, he took his son away from Mimer at the 
end of three years, and sent him to work with two 
skilful dwarfs, who had their abode in Kullenberg. 
Two years after the father came to fetch Velent, but 
was slain in a battle. Velent killed the two dwarfs, 
who, jealous of his skill, sought his life. He then, 
with his tools, got into a hollow tree, provided with a 
glass window (?), and launched upon the billows. The 
currents bore him to King Nidung of Thy, in Jutland, 
where ie was well received, and took opportunity to 
| forge a piece of iron-work to show how much he 
excelled the king’s own blacksmith Aemilias. Once, 
when the king went out to war with thirty thousand 
knights, and had marched five days with his army, 
he recollected that he had forgotten his talisman at 
home, which brought him victory (sigurstein). 
| He promised his daughter and half his king- 
dom to him who should bring him the stone be- 
fore sunset next day. Velent, whom the Vaeringers 
called Vaulundr, did so; but, as on his way having 
slain one of the king’s men, occasion was taken to 
declare him an outlaw. To gain his revenge Velent 
disguised himself as a cook, and put charmed herbs 
into the food of the princess, but she discovered the 
treason. Velent was seized, fetters were put upon his 
feet, and he must now forge jewels for his foes in the 
King’s courtyard. At the same time came Egil, Ve- 
| lent’s younger brother, at his request, to the court of 
Nidung. As he was a famous archer, the king com- 
{| manded him to shoot at an apple on the head of his 
| son, a child of three years old. He did so (and that 
shot was long famous), after that he had taken two 
arrows from his sheath, and when the King asked 
him whv he wanted two, answered he, ‘ This one 
was intended for thee, had I slain the child.” This 
bold answer the King laidjto heart. Velent, mean- 
while brooded over revenge, One day, when the 
king’s daughter came to his smithy, to have a 
broken ring mended, he violated her; shortly after 
he enticed the king’s two youngest sons to him and 
killed them both ; their bones he fitted into a golden 
wine-vessel which stood upon their father’s table. 
Thereafter he made himself wings of feathers, which 
his brother Egil had brought him, and flew up to the 
highest turret of the King’s castle, and told him all 
he had done. Nidung commanded Egil, under pain 
of death, to shoot him; this did Egil under the left 
arm; but there, according to the tale, was a bladder 
filled with blood. Nidung thought Velent had 
poured forth his blood; but he flew to his father’s 
farm in Zealand, and when King Nidung shortly after 
died, he bound himself to his son Otvin, and married 
the sister, who had already borne him a son, by 
name Vidga.” 









Such is a specimen of the wild legends of the 

Wilkinasaga. The reader will easily perceive the 
| resemblance between the story of Egil shooting 
| the apple off his son’s head, and that of Palna- 
| toke, Heming, William Tell, ahd others, who are 
| recorded as having performed the like feat under 
similar circumstances. There is a considerable 
difference between the German and Scandinavian 
| versions of these Sagas; but this is not the place 
to illustrate it further than by saying, that the 
latter contains more of the heathen element, 
ferocious, vengeful and sanguinary; the former 
more of the Christian, chivalrous, forgiving, and 
merciful. 

From the ruder literature of the North we turn 
with pleasure to the more humanising literature 
of the South. Having mentioned the popular 
songs of Germany, it is but fair that we should 
tell the world that Flanders has its historical 
chants, of which Louis de Baecker has made a 
collection, ranging from A.p. 400 to A.p. 1650— 
Chants historiques de la Flandre. These chants 
the author divides into five classes : Chants of 
the Merovingian cycle ; Chants of the Carlovin- 
gian cycle; Chants of Flanders under the 
Counts ; Chants of Flanders under the Dukes of 
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Pa gh ae! re ce 
House of Spain. The author traces the history 


of the chants of the Merovingian cycle, many of 

them of great spirit, to various sources, Scandi- 

navian and Germanic. This work will be read 

with pleasure by all who take an interest in the | 
history of literature. 

An article which appeared recently in the 
Revue des deux Mondes has been republished in a 
separate form—Les Zouaves et les Chasseurs a pied. 
The reader can here make the acquaintance of a 
service of our allies—the nimble, sure-footed, cat- 
like Zouave, and his brother in arms the Chas- 
seur. The name Zouaves comes from the Arabic 
word Zouaua. 

The Zouaua are a tribe, or rather a confederation, 
of Kabyl tribes, who inhabit the remote passes of the 
Jurjura; a fine race of men, intrepid, laborious, 
whose submission to the Turks was never but nomi- 
nal, but well known at Algiers, where the necessity 
of exchanging their oils and the products of their rude 
industry against the goods which their poor moun- 
tains failed them, constantly called them. As they 
had the reputation of being the best foot-soldiers of 
the Regency, and that, under certain circumstances, 
they had hired their military services to the Barba- 
resque princes, their name was given to this new 
species of militia. 

They were at once incorporated with the first 
“Volunteers of the Charter”—that is to say, 
“Enfants de Paris,”—who had been sent out to 
Africa, when the corps presented a singular 
aspect, the Parisian in his blouse, the Zouave in 
his African bournous, each speaking his own 
language, consequently mutually unintelligible, 
but both obeying the commands of the same 
chief. In time the two races, so unlike, amal- 
gamated, fraternised, and to meet their mutual 
wants formed a patois neither French nor African, 
but a fair adulteration of both. Six weeks had 
scarcely elapsed from the date of the decree 
creating this new troop when they made a cam- 
paign. “The Zouaves received the baptism of 
fire at the pass of Mouzaia, which several times | 
they had to water with their blood and render 
illustrious by their valour.” Five-and-twenty 
years have passed away since then, and they 
have all along maintained their reputation as 
valiant soldiers. After giving a description of 
their peculiar costume, the writer gives the fol- 
lowing vivid sketch of the Zouaves au bivouac:— 

The halt sounds; the battalion stops and lines itself 
upon the position assigned to it ; the company of the 
grand guard is alone in advance; while the superior 
officers proceed to place the posts themselves, the arms 
are piled in front of the standard, the little tents are 
erected, the fires are lighted as if by enchantment. 
The fatigues proceed to distribute victuals, cartridges ; 
the cooks of the mess are at work; others cut wood, 
for provision must be made for the night ; others fur- 
bish their arms; others again repair their effects by | 
aid of that necessary wallet which made our allies 
smile at first, it is said, inthe Crimea. The soup, 
however, is soon made, with onions, lard, a little white 
bread, if any remains; or, if l’ordinaire is dry, they 
make coffee—that is to say, the liquid coffee is mixed 
with biscuit dust and transformed into a kind of 
paste, which would not perhaps be to the taste of 
every one, but which is tonic and nourishing; or, 
further, the hunter, the fisherman of the company 
have provided the mess with now a hare, now a turtle, 
now a spit of fishes. . . The soup is eaten, the 
last pipe is smoked, the last chorus ended. While the | 
comrades of the tent sleep between their two cowvertes 

. + follow the officer of the guard in his rounds; 
and, spite of the darkness, you cannot fail to discover 
towards the brow of a hill a Zouave couched flat on 
his belly, close to the little knoll that hides him, his 
eye at the sight, his finger on the trigger. 


Perfect cats are these Zouaves, and the symbol 
on their napsacks is, appropriately enough, a cat; 
but once the cats were caught napping and were 
surprised by the regulars of the Emir. The 
writer says: 


Our soldiers, surprised, hesitated to fallin; it was 
necessary that the officers should give them an 
example. Marshal Bugeaud was the first to arrive. 
Order was soon restored, the Zouaves rushed forward 
and repulsed the enemy. The combat ended, the 
Marshal was perceived in the glare of the fires of the 
bivouac, when every one burst out a laughing on be- 
holding him; he carried his hand to his head and 
found that he was coiffured like Béranger’s King of | 
Yvetot. He immediately demanded his casque, and a 
thousand voices repeated ‘‘ The casque, the casque of 
the Marshal!” Next day, when the clarions sounded 
the march, the battalion of Zouayes accompanied | 
them, singing in chorus :— } 

As-tu vu } 

La casquette, 

La casquette, | 

As-tu vu | 

La casquette | 
| 

' 


j 


Du pére Bugeaud ? 
Since that time, the fanfare of the march has been 





called La Casquette; and the Marshal, who readily 
told this anecdote, said often to the trumpeter of the 
picquet: ‘* Sound /a casquette.” 

The author of this lively little monograph 
withholds his name ; but of that name he need 
not be ashamed. We are informed, upon reliable 
authority, that the writer is no other than the 
Duc d’Aumale. 
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(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, July 28. 
The Royal Visit—The Exhibition—Literary Labour 
and Literary Remuneration—M. Méry—Canti and 
Baretti on Italy—‘ Les Quatre Métamorphoses”— 
‘“* Ancient Travellers” —The Pope and Bacothni-Khan 


mense importance, proving that any whispered hopes 
entertained by the enemies of the Western Alliance 
are without the shadow of a foundation. Toturn toa less 
important view of the royal trip, its effect upon Paris and 
the Exhibition: there is nodoubt but that it will bring 
some thousands to town, both from the provinces and 
the adjacent parts of the continent, desirous to witness 
with their own eyes an event so rare in the history of 
the two nations. For signs of popularity such as wi 
see manifested in England, we must not look for 
them, except from the English themselves. Of these 
there are in town a goodly number, which is increas- 
ing every day; and with their stout lungs and real 
enthusiasm, they will doubtless do homage to their 
sovereign in a manner to astonish the natives—the 


| British ‘ Hurrah ” is proverbial. Poor Louis Philippe 


P. de la | 
| hopes are at an end. 


morale de la | 
| regret their having embraced it. 


Vols 3 | 





—‘“La Marquise et la Lingere”—Extraordinary | 


Suit — Theatricals — Le Mariage d’Olympe — La 
Ristori. 


used to say in the brief days of his popularity in 
France, that he always knew when there were half-a- 
dozen Englishmen in the crowd, by the warmth and 
vehemence of their cheers. The Exhibition will also, 
doubtless, profit some little by the additional arrivals 
of strangers; but as a remunerative speculation all 
Three parts of the Parisians 
have never seen it; and the unwise illiberality of 
railways in not establishing cheap trains, has com- 
pleted the failure as regards the provinces. It must 
nevertheless be added that the fault does not lie in 
the want of attraction of the Exhibition itself—now 
that it is complete, it is indeed the triumph of in- 
dustry and art. 

Though literature, as a profession, can hardly bi 
said to be profitable to nine-tenths of its votaries in 
France, yet the remaining tenth have no cause to 
All your readers 
are more or less aware of the immense sums paid by 
publishers and newspaper proprietors to popular nove- 
lists and literary celebrities for works from their pen; 


| but this is nothing in comparison with the sums 
(A new guide to | 


netted by successful dramatists in the shape of droits 
d'auteur. Alexandre Dumas the younger, if we may 
judge of his future by his past good fortune, will, 
with ordinary prudence and economy, be placed in a 
very few years at the head of a handsome indepen- 
dence. The sum he is said to have received from the 
Dame aux Camélias is something so enormous—for 
France, at least—that I can hardly bring myself to 
mention, lest your readers should tax me with exag- 
geration. This piece, which has already gone 
through nearly 200 representations, is said to have 
brought him in droits d’auteur alone 30002. (75,000f.) 
His new production at the Gymnase, which still 
continues all the rage, has just passed its hundredth 
performance; and M. Dumas has thus, within three 
short months, something like 30,000f. (12007) While 
on this subject, it may not be unnecessary to warn 
the public against placing an implicit belief in the 
stories which some of our (itéérateurs modestly relate 
of the enormous sums paid them for their works. One 
of the most amusing of these pieces of self-glorification 
was perpetrated some time ago by M. Méry, who 
tells us that towards the end of the reign of Charles 
X. he made his literary début by a pamphlet on a 
question brilante, which excited such enthusiasm on 
the part of the Constitutionnel, that next morning 
“he awoke and found himself famous; and a well- 
known publisher in the Palais Royal was only too 
happy to purchase it for 25,000 francs!” ‘Le vrai 
n’est toujours pas vraisemblable ;” but the story would 
be far more probable were two of the 0’s struck off 
the amount, as, at the period he speaks of, and for 
years afterwards, M. Méry was profoundly unknown; 
and some mauvaises langues are wicked enough to 
assert that to write a pamphlet on any political ques- 
tion was no more within M. Méry’s capabilities then 
than it is now, when he is basking in the sunshine of 
imperial favour, and a pamphleteer of talent is an 
article in great demand. 

A book recently published in Milan by Cesare 
Cantu, L’Abbate Parini ¢ la Lombardia nel secolv 


| passato, contains some curious details as to the re- 


PREPARATIONS of the utmost elegance are making for | 
the reception of her Majesty and Prince Albert, who | 


will chiefly, it is understood, inhabit St. Cloud, 
which, of all French palaces, unites the com- 
fortable and the luxurious in the highest degree. 
Having nothing to offer his royal guests as a residence 
to match the chivalrous grandeur of Windsor Castle, 
the Emperor wisely offers them this chateau, the 
comfort and convenience of which—to say nothing of 


the beauty of the situation, and the charming views | 


it everywhere commands—is scarcely to be surpassed 
byfany royal or private residence in the country. The 
Empress, who had been for some time looking harassed 
and fatigued, has, it appears, already won back her 


| charming looks at Biarritz, whither the Emperor has 


proceeded to bring her back. The Imperial pair are 
expected in Paris to-day or to-morrow, to superintend 
the final preparations for the reception of the royal 
visitors, whose coming to Paris is regarded as a 
crowning point in the successful policy of the Em- 
peror. This important demonstration could not come 
at a better time as a kind of public pledge, given in 
the face of Europe, of the sincerity of the alliance 
between the two nations for the prosecution of the 
war against Russia. Ata moment when the German 


powers seem disposed to reconsider all their past resolu- 
tions with respect to the war, and to regard Russia 
with more favour than ever, this visit may beof im- 





muneration of literary men in Italy during the last 
century. It appears that the established price for a 
volume of 200 pages was two Venetian lire. Goldoni 
and Chiari were in the habit of receiving 300 lire 
(about 12/) for each of their comedies; and Parini’s 
famous poem, // Giorno, brought him 150 secchins. 

M. Canti: has also published another work on Lom- 
bardy, La Lombardia nel secolo XVIII, which is 
valuable from the curious extracts which he gives 
from the authors of that day passing judgment on 
their own countrymen. I transcribe the following 
passage from a quotation from Baretti, who is de- 
scribing the vices, failings, and customs of his con- 
temporaries : 

“The fashionable world goes to mass between ten 
and eleven in the morning; !adies of rank (signora 
come va) are accompanied by their cicisbei and their 
servants. The cicisbeo must precede his lady on 
entering the temple, raise the tapestry which forms 
the entrance, dip his finger into the holy water, and 
present it in this guise to the lady, who acknowledges 
the courtesy by a slight nod, and makes the sign of 
the cross. The servants then hand their chairs to the 
lady and to the cicisbeo. The mass being over, she 
returns her prayer-book to her servant, and receives 
from the hands of her gallant her fan; rises, crosses 
herself, makes a deep obeisance before the main altar, 
again receives the holy water from his hands, ant 
returns home with him.” 
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A French critic who quotes this passage follows it 
with the following comment :—“ Pawvres maris!” 
Few of your readers may have heard of Les Quatre 


Métamorphoses, a short poem, written by one Le- | 
Although | 


mercier, which is as curious as it is rare. 
published so far back as 1799, it is only very seldom 
to be met with, only thirty copies having been 
printed. As for the subject, I regret to say that it 
would hardly have obtained for its author the literary 
ric de vertu instituted by the late Léon Faucher 
during his brief tenure of office as Minister of the 
Interior, to correct the sinful tendencies of authors 
who will write about “ Dames aux Camélias,” and 
other themes equally piquant. In fact, it treats of 
certain peccadilloes of the Dii Immortales with a 
plainness of speech which can only be compared with 
the Lysistrata of Aristophanes. Some account of 
this curious little volume may not be unacceptable, 
though it must necessarily be somewhat expurgated. 
It is written in Alexandrine verse, and consists of four 
little poems entitled Diana, Bacchus, Jupiter, and Vul- 
can. It opens with a kind of preparatory introduction, 
in which the poet apologises in a manner for the sub- 
jects he has selected ; but it forms so succinct a cata- 
logue of the amatory failings of some of the denizens 
of Olympus as to leave far behind, in one respect at 
least, the ‘* pictas, celestia crimina, vestes” which 
brought Arachne to grief. The first metamorphosis 
is that of Diana, whom her love for Endymion brings 
into trouble. ‘That lucky shepherd has rejected with 
virtuous indignation the advances of several of the 
mountain nymphs, who thereupon conspire with 
Priapus to be avenged upon him. Diana, however, 
watches over him, and, the better to be enabled to do 
so by day as well as by night, she assumes the shape 
of a goat. The lascivious god of gardens, Ke. 
soon recognises her, and, as metamorphosis is as easy 
to him as Diana, appears under the form of a ram. 
The poet here enters into details, which I feel it 
necessary to pass over, and which the reader may 
easily divine. Diana’s defeat, however, brings the 
poem toaclose. The next metamorphosis, that en- 
titled Bacchus, enters into a long account of the god 
of wine’s little adventure with the daughter of Pan- 
dion— 
Liber ut Erigonem fals& deceperit uva. 
It contains many graceful passages and verses which 
show that M. Lemercier had in him the elements of a 
poem. The third book is devoted to Jupiter, and 
the escapades of this privileged libertine are described 
in a manner which shows the depraved imagination 
of the writer. He not only describes how 
Satyri celatus imagine pulchram 

Jupiter implerit gemino Nicteida fetu: 

Amphitryon fuerit cum te Tirynthia cepit 

Aureus ut Danaen, Asopida luserit ignis, 

Mnemosynen pastor, variusque Deoida serpens 
but dilates on the rapti Ganymedis honores in a style 
which no amount of talent could possibly redeem. 

The last book, which is the best, is on the petites 
miseres conjugales of honest Vulean ; but he gives him 
achaaracter of ferocity which is quite at variance 
with his well-known character, which all the poets, 
from Homer to the Anthology of the poetasters of the 
Lower Empire, describe as having been to take things 
easy. M. Lemercier converts him into a tiger, and 
makes him devour poor Adonis, who of all his wife’s 
paramours he had least cause to complain of. 

The author of this literary curiosity, although, as I 
have said above, his name has now sunk into obli- 
vion, was a member of the Académie Francaise, and 
quite a “lion” in his day. 

Now that railways and steamers have put a “ girdle 
round the world,” which renders a trip to the An- 
tipodes an affair of less moment than a voyage from 
Paris to London a century ago, it is interesting to 
cast a retrospective glance at tales of ancient travel, 
whieh derives additional interest from the contrast 
between the facilities for locomotion at the present day, 
with the difficulties voyagers of past ages had to over- 
come. A book has just been published by M. Charton, 
which fully redeems the promise of the title (Choi 
Rélations de Voyages les plus intéressantes depuis le 
Ve siéele avant Jesus Christ, jusquau X1X* siécle), and 
to those who are curious in geographical lore, de- 
cidedly worth reading. To those of your readers 
who are not well up in their Ptolemy, Strabo, and 
care little for ‘‘ Hanno’s Periplus,” the present brief 
notice will suffice. ‘The most curious parts of the book 
are the chapters upon the Arab geographers. Massudi 
describes the earth as having the form of a huge 
bird, Medina and Mecca forming its head, India the 
right wing, the land of Gog the left wing, while 
Africa represents its tail. Another, Edrisi, represents 
it as a solid parallelogram floating in water. It is to 
be regretted, asa French reviewer very justly observed, 
that M. Charton has not included in his selection the 

extraordinary narrative of our countryman, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Dean of St. Asaph in the reign of 
Henry II., touching Ireland and its natives, which 
ebtained with his contemporaries a success which 
can only be compared to the Lind furore in London, 
andthe Ristori mania in Paris at the present day. 
According to the Very Rev. Giraldus, Ireland pro- 


HOW des 


duced in thosedays, among other extraordinary things, | 
akind of tree, the non-existence of which she has more | 


than once since had cause to regret—as live ducks 
grew upon them. 


, So great was the interest this de- | 
Seription of Ireland and its natives excited, that at | 38/.); a child’s frock, 686 francs (upwards of 272); | 


| Oxford the learned Dean was obliged to read it three 
| days running—on the first day he read to the poor; 
| the gownsmen formed his audience on the second, and 
the townsmen on the third. I cannot, before dis- 
missing M. Charton’s volume, refrain from noticing 
the “‘ Relazione” of Carpini. It was in the thirteenth 
century, when the Tartar hordes invaded Eastern 
Europe, the Pope having heard that they were hostile 
to the Saracens, sent a Franciscan friar, Carpini, to 
Baatu-Khan, who was encamped on the shores of the 
Dniester, to endeavour to convert him to Christianity. 
The enterprise was rather an arduous one, and it is 
greatly to the credit of the worthy friar that he re- 
turned to Italy. While he was wasting his eloquence 
upon Baatu-Khan, four other friars, the principal of 
whom was Ascelino, had been sent by his Holiness to 
a similar errand to Bacothni-Khan. They escaped 
impalement, and were dismissed from the Khan’s 
presence with the following characteristic message to 
Innocent: ‘If thou wishest to be preserved in thy 
kingdom and thine inheritance, hasten to our presence, 
and bow before him whose just dominion extends over 
the whole world. Shouldst thou not obey this order, 
which emanates from him whose just 
dominion, &c. &c., God alone knows what may be the 
consequences.” From what precedes, the reader will 
have seen sufticient of the character of M. Charton’s 
volume to decide whether he thinks it worth whil 
improving upon his present slight acquaintance with it. 
A singular suit before the Tribunal Civil de la Seine 
has within the last fortnight thrown the Faubourg St. 
Germain into émoi, and has likewise occasioned no 
little sensation among a large class of industrials in 
Paris who live and contrive to make large fortunes in 
a short time by their dealings with the fashionable 
world, of which I need not tell you the very highest— 
the “charmed” circle—in this capital dwell only in 
that aristocratic quarter, whence they look proudly 
down on the Tuileries, its ruler and its denizens, the 
Chaussée d’Antin, and other quasi-fashionable parts of 
the town, occupied by the families of the Rothschilds 
and other wealthy capitalists, with any of whom they 
regard the least connection as a degradation and a 
stain on their noble escutcheons. The action in 
question brought one of the most brilliant of these 
exclusives, the Marquise du Hallay, née Princesse de 
Chimay, before the court as a defendant—the plaintiff 
being Mme. Brunel, alingére, something of a hybrid 
between our linen-draper and mantua-maker, of some 
reputation in town. The facts of the case excited 
unusual attention, as revealing the existence ofa 
system of luxurious and fantastic extravagance, which 
still lingers among the French noblesse, worthy the 
| wildest follies of the vieille cour. The plaintiff was 
represented by M. Cremieux, who will be recollected 
as having been Minister of Justice at the Revolution 
of 1848, but who now practises as a simple barrister ; 
and, notwithstanding all the vicissitudes he has gone 
through, pleaded with all the humour, vivacity, and 
talent of his younger days. The facts as they came 
out were briefly these. The plaintiff, Mme. Brunel, 
was formerly femme de chambre to one of the friends of 
the Marquise ; and, upon her going into business in 
1850, her Ladyship warmly patronised her, not 
only by her own dealings, but by recommendations 
to her friends. The relations between the patroness 
and protégée became so amicable that her Ladyship 
stood godmother to one of her children, and bestowed 
upon her many other marks of her favour and friend- 
ship. In the mean time the bill ran merrily on; the 
Marchioness herself had a taste for the invention of 
embroidered chemises and other ‘“ airy nothings ” of 
that description, which look nothing, but cost a great 
deal, and the court were not a little entertained by the 
style in which M. Cremieux read some of the confi- 
dential notes of the Marchioness to “‘ chére Rosalie,” 
minutely describing the details of her own artistic 
essays of this nature. Up to the close of the fashion- 
able season of 1854, the Marchioness, who seems never 
to have had a bill furnished to her, had paid the 
plaintiff at various times 44,000 francs (nearly 18002.) 
on account, which she seems to have considered would 
pretty nearly cover her bill. Up to the commence- 
ment of the present year all was sunshine; but “soon 
there came a frost—a killing frost.” On the arrival 
of her Ladyship in town, Mme. Brunel applied for 
her money in a more urgent style than usual—in fact, 
in a tone so peremptory that the Marchioness at once 
desired her to send in her bill, on receiving which she 
was horror-struck to find that the balance against her 
amounted to 34,000 francs (not far from 1400/.) She 
did not, however, refuse to pay, but signified to her 
quondam protégée that she would have to wait until 
she received certain expected moneys. The impor- 
tunities, however, still continued, and her Ladyship 
at length became irritated, and caused a valuation to 
be made of the articles in question by a person em- 
ployed by the courts as referee in such contesta- 
tiens. This functionary stated, after examination, 
that, due allowance made for the largest profits, 
the charges might conscientiously be reduced fifty or 
sixty per cent. On this the Marchioness was advised 
to resist the claim, as she had already paid consider- 
ably more than the value of the articles. The exor- 
bitant nature of Mme. Brunel's charges will be under- 
| stood from the following items extracted from the 
| bill: “Sheets, per pair, 1964 francs (78/ 10s.); 
pillow-cases, embroidered, 969 frances (upwards of 
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a pair of ruffles, 763 francs (301. 10s.); a lace robe, 


2530 francs (1012); and other articles in the same 
proportion. The climax of this extravagance was, 
however, contained in the charge for dressing a doll. 
which the Marchioness had bought for one of her 
children, and sent to Mme. Brunel to be furnished 
with clothing befitting a poupée of the noble faubourg. 
The frock of this extravagant little lady was actually 
charged 160 francs! (between 6/. and 7/.); and the 

t of the doll’s wardrobe amounted to 764 francs— 
that is to say, more than 30/.! These prices seemed 
exorbitant to every soul in court except the imper- 
turbable M. Cremieux, who contended that they 
were moderate in the extreme. ‘* What!” (said the 
learned advocate to the opposite counsel) ‘ you sub- 
mit these prices to the vulgar valuation of an ordi- 
nary tradesman! Such are not the persons to pre- 
sume to judgment in such delicate matters. No! 
had they been laid before a man of taste and gal- 
lantry, he would have said: ‘These pillow-cases, 
these sheets, whatever was the original cost, are now 
worth double, treble—ten times the sum. Have not 
these pillow-cases received the impress of the gentle 
head of the Marchioness du Hallay ; and have not 
these happy sheets inclosed her fair form ?—and will 
any man with pretensions to feeling or sentiment 
above a stock or a stone pretend to estimate such 
things by the vulgar value of francs and centimes ?’ 
No, gentlemen, such a proceeding would be an insult 
to the gallantry of our country, an outrage against 
truth and justice!” This style of argument kept 
the crowded court in a constant state of hilarity; and 
the judges, having taken into consideration the cir- 
cumstances of the case, decided that the demands of 
Mme. Brunel should be reduced 20 per cent, the costs 
of the suit to be defrayed by the Marchioness—a deci- 
sion which is regarded as a signal triumph by all the 
lingeres of Paris, and threatens the commencement of 
something like a civil war between them and their 
noble pratiques of the Faubourg. 

In theatrical matters we are flourishing ; the num- 
ber of provincials fill every theatre, from the Grand 
Opera to the cheapest buffooneries of the Boulevards. 
Novelty is not required for the entire stranger, and 
our list of new pieces is therefore scant. ‘The most 
remarkable of these is at the Vaudeville, where the 
drama of the “‘ Camelia” school was first introduced 
to the public, and whose boards are now made the 
scene of the exploits of one Olympe, compared with 
which the Camelia lady is an angel, the celebrated 
Marco a rosiére, and the Baronne d’Ange of the 
Demi-Monde, virtue herself. She “ assumes a virtue 
if she has it not,” and so successfully imitates the out- 
ward semblance of chastity, modesty, and those other 
qualities which are not in general the characteristic 
of the Lorette class, that a young nobleman, with 
more money than brains, offers his hand, heart, and 
fortune to this penitent Magdalen, and is, of course, 
accepted. For some time after her marriage her con- 
duct is a pattern of correctness, and the kind of 
graceful difiidence with which she assumes the duties of 
her new position produces a favourable impression even 
on her husband’s father, whose opposition to such a 
match may easily be understood. Thus far all is 
well; but the virtuous monotony of marriage at 
length weighs heavily upon the ex-courtesan, who 
begins to sigh for the feverish excitement of bygone 
days, for the allurements of the lansquenet table, and 
the wild orgies which once formed her everyday life. 
It is clear that, like the celebrated wife of Claudius, 
Olympe has left her profession rather too soon— 
“ lassata necdum satiata recessit.” She struggles for 
one moment, and then the torrent overleaps its 
boundaries; and, notwithstanding her husband’s for- 
tune, rank, and title, she once more becomes the Lais of 
the day. The feelings of the husband, and, above all, of 
his father, who dreads that every day his name shall be 
made a by-word in connection with the profligacy of 
his daughter-in-law, here afford scope for the display 
of the dramatist’s best powers; but M. Augier does 
not possess the vigorous grasp of mind or the force of 
language necessary to make such a situation effective, 
and he has therefore recourse to artificial means to 
produce a sensation. Olympe remains deaf to the 
prayers and supplications of the old Marquis not to 
drag his name in the mire; he then has recourse to a 
more powerful argument—money ; he offers her 
500,000 francs (20,0007.) to leave the country; she asks 
three times that sum; and her taunts and threats of 
exposure at last exasperate the old nobleman to such 
a degree that he draws a pistol from his breast and 
lays her dead at hisfeet; This affair is appropriately 
called Le Mariage d’Olympe. The spectators heartily 
hiss it every night, apparently from an idea that, 
after having thus discharged their duties towards La 
Morale, they are at liberty to enjoy the piece to their 
heart’s content; for, notwithstanding the disapproba- 
tion it has elicited, it cannot, from the crowds it 
draws every night, be set down as anything but a 
decided success. The author, M. Augier, is said to 
have sold his manuscript to the Vaudeville for 40,000 








| francs (1600/), and he is besides entitled to his droits 


d'auteur from all the suburban and metropolitan 


theatres that will perform the piece. This school, how- 
ever, is altogether a disgrace to the stage ; to the public 
who patronise, and tothe Government that suffers, this 
pollution of the drama, while it carefully expunges 
a sentence or half a line which contains any allusion 
to politics. 


We have, as you know, lost Rachel, who 
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is now with you in. Londen; but we have still the 
divine Ristori, who becomes more popular every day. 
Notwithstanding the. oppressive heat of the weather. 
the Italian Theatre is-crowded to the ceiling every 
night she plays. She will temain here until Septem- 
ber; and the Minister has really made proposals to her 
for a Paris engagement three months in the season for 
three years, to perform, net in French as reported, but 
in Italian... Though Mime. Listori: speaks French 
fluently, no foreigner could satisfy the Paris critics, 
who regard the stage as one of the best schools for 
language inthe universe. Mme. Ristori, independent 
of being a woman of genius, is something even better 
—a good wife and mother—in a word, a virtuous 
woman—a real rara avis on the French stage. 








ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Genoa, July 12th. 
rx days have made me well acquainted with the 
externals of this city, justly styled “the Superb.” 
Nothing can exceed the magnificence of her aspect 
viewed from the sea, or the imposing dignity of her 
streets of palaces. The characteristics of Genoa are 
a mixture of quaint, sombre, and massive antiquity 
with modern grandeurs the most gracefully delineated 


| with those of two gateways in the ancient/fortified | belongs to’ the: Commune, and is the largest of the 


| inclosure, are referred to by native antiquarians as | 
the earliest specimens of the acute style in Italy. | 


Later in the 15th century the Renaissance began to 


| manifest itself here; and I regret to find that the 


most ancient example of the medizval, the only one 


of that period properly to be called “ dark ages,” in | 


Genoa, the church of 8. Vittore, has been destroyed, 
to make way for an improvement of streets. The 
Cathedral of Genoa has been little illustrated com- 
pared with other Italian sanctuaries, though it is— 
what many far superior to it in scale and splendour 
are not—devotional, mystic, and suited to inspire 
meditation. Its facade and principal portals are of 
more ancient construction than those of any church 
in Italy; being of the period between 975 and 1000. 


| A very curious relief of the martyrdom of St. Law- 


| Fregoso, in 1522; and an ample staircase, with two | ans | : on 
| beginning of this month that a subscription has been 


rence, with the Saviour enthroned above, over the 
great entrance, is considered to be Greek, and of high 
antiquity. The campanile was added by the Doge 


| finely-sculptured lions, couchant, at the extremities, 


—the contrast between a mazy labyrinth of narrow | 


ways shut in by houses of stupendous height, and 
swarming with population, in the older quarters; and 
the broad, commodious, patrician thoroughfares, lined 
by dwellings, each palatial, of the moderns. 


A walk | 


through the intricacies of the former region is be- | 
wildering, from the tumult, the dizarre’ variety of | 


grouping and occupations; but a quiet stroll along 
the acacia avenues of the beautiful terrace-gardens 
called the Acquasola delights and calms the mind, as 
ene contemplates the grand panorama of sea and 
mountains, luxuriant suburbs of villas and planta- 
tions, the shipping, and picturesquely- accumulated 
edifices of the town. Nor can I imagine anything in 


Europe finer of its kind than the view of the port, the | 
. ie - ? | Wniversitv, i » early weara 7 ” 
city, and the majestic chain of fortresses carried along | pests i tapateered rane gong veal aedaie:= 6. 


its encircling heights, from the spacious promenades 
formed on the summit of lofty arcades that extend to 
great length between the old quarter and the quays. 
At this hottest season, Genoa is, perhaps, one of the 
most eligible for residence among Italian cities; and 
though in its narrow streets the air is confined, ob- 


structed by the vast masses of building, those regions | 
8 é b' ses &) Ss gions | mad ray $ ¢ >} 657 
in which one breathes freely are salubrious; while the | pa page cealpei oll sag, anche 


freshness and glory of the early mornings, and the 


Splendour of the sunse > bey mactingien: | se “ere 
P the sunsets, are beyond description. | Venice—one of whom, Langlad, finished in 1714 the 


Evidences of refinement and luxury, of active and 
restless progress in material civilsation, render this 


States. Where the use of carriages had once been a 
rarity (and still for private benefit uncommon, usually 


| that street acquired the proud title of ‘“‘durea.” 
| About 1590 was 


| Renaissance, 


| of his 


was raised before the front overlooking a piazza 
in 1846. In the interior, completed early in the 
14th century, is combined the ogive with the rounded 
arch; and the sculptures of Della Porta, Mon- 
torsoli, and Sansovino are well worthy a prolonged 
examination. 
Malta, 8. Giovanni di Pré, a church with a singu- 
larly formed spire, and small pointed windows, sur- 
rounded by heavy stone-work, records of which are 
extant up “to the year 1098, still remains, an unmo- 
dernised and gloomy antiquity. In 1552 Galeazzo 


Alessi, of Perugia, arrived in Genoa, where he seems | 


to have. resided for fifteen years; during which time 
his architectural works were sufficient to fill the life 
of many artists, and from those in the Via Nuova 


built the Ducal Palace, one of | 
the most majestic and graceful specimens of the | 
by Vanuone of Como, who was 
employed by the Republic in all public works 
time. Bianco, another native of Como, 
raised the finest palaces in the Via Balbi, and the 


about which period was built the Durazzo, now the 
Royal, Palace, the most extensive and interiorly most 
splendid; but, generally speaking, the style of all 


| these edifices in the Balbi street betrays inferiority of 


conception and decline from principles of noble sim- 
plicity, compared with those of the Via Nuova. | All 


| franes. her 
| or heard of in similar institutions of Italy, it is open 


The sanctuary of the Knights of | 





the great architects of Genoa were carried off by 
The Re- 
public, when embellishments began to be projected 
after this disaster, summoned two architects from 


| majestic bridge, Ponte di Carignano, thrown at 


being substituted the sedan-chair), omnibuses now fly | 


in every direction; and the waggons of the Turin 
railway sweep past the docks and shipping almost 
along the whole length of the city towards the sea. 
The continual appearance of the civic guard—an in- 
stitution assuredly tending to wean from many 
national defects the youth of Italy—and the preva- 
lence of the military element generally, adds greatly 
to the brilliant animation of these streets. No men- 
dicity here offends by its importunities; no squalid 
poverty is seen, at least on the surface; and I find in 
a native writer on the present condition of Genoa the 
remark that “the vicious habit of frequenting 


| place this noble art 
| mechanic; but the 


ity P | stupendous height to connect two mountains, within 
city a strong contrast with those 2 R frm S : Fact]: 
: 8 ose of the Roman | the city, and form commodious access to the Basilica, 


S. Maria di Carignano, raised entirely at the expense 
of the Sanli family, and one of the most admired | 
works of Alessi. In succeding years architecture fell | 
into such low repute here that the title maestro was | 
no longer given to its practitioners, but simply that of | 
capo d opera, in the sense of director of works, as if to | 
on a level with the works of the 
** Accademia Ligustica,” founded 
1751, redeemed it from such degradation by com- 


| prising it among the schools of Fine Arts open to 


| public competition. 


Subsequently to this foundation | 
the first architect to attain a great name in Genoa | 


| was Tagliafichi, who, abandoning the darocco tradi- | 


ening % = att listers cule | works er the Empire, became e ine i 
osterias, intoxication, the dissipation in one day of a | rks under the Empire, became corresponding mem 


week’s wages, with oblivion of the wants of ever-in- | 
creasing families, idleness on the days succeeding | 


festivals, so fatal and corrupting to the working 
classes in countries of more flourishing industrial 
enterprise—these are not the vices of the artisan or 
tabourer in Genoa.” 

As to these palaces, the finest specimens of cingue 
cento domestic architecture in Italy, one cannot praise 
too highly the combination of elegance and majesty 
distinguishing most of them, though criticism might 
ebject to the redundance of detail, the confusion of 
ornamental reliefs with mouldings and projections on 
the facades of not a few. But nothing could be more 
chastely beautiful and fascinating in adaptation to 


| Genoa. 


| above-named Academy of Fine Arts was instituted | 


| and originally endowed by the munificence of the | tion of the chains of the Pisan Port hung in trophy of 


tions hitherto prevalent, raised several admired | 
ber to the Institute of France, and died an octoge- 
narian, in 1812. Since his time the most esteemed 
architect of this city was Barabino, who, after 
studying some years in Rome, built the theatre of 
Parma, the Carlo Felice, which ranks third among 
Italian theatres, and the Palace of the Academy in | 
This artist, who was Professor of Archi- 
tecture at the University and Director of the 
Academy, fell a victim to cholera in 1835. The 


Doria family. I have been over its buildings, and 


| admired the arrangement of the schools, which are 
| Spacious, well-lighted, and supplied with good models 


climate than the courts, with gardens and fountains, | 
éescried through a perspective of graceful colonnades, | 


or the pillared vestibules with painted vaults, 
arabesques and frescoes—all which, with the liberality 


so creditable to Italian aristocracy, are left not only | 


visible through the vast portals, but open to the 
public, while, without exception, preserved in scru- 
pulous cleanliness and freshnesss. The inestimable 
galleries of painting contained in several of these 
palaces, among which the Briguole Sale may be 
allowed 2 


day. am surprised to find no particular notice in 


for copying in the several walks. The gallery of 
casts from the antique, entirely supplied by donations, 
many from the late and present King, is one of the 
best [have seen. These sehools are open daily, and 
the study of the nude is for two hours every day; 
the number at present frequenting the several depart- | 


| ments collectively is 500. Two exhibitions of modern 


first rank, are open alike at all hours, every | 


English guide-books of a picture in the Briguole | 


collection that struck me as more full of thought and 
intense in expression than any other—more memo- 
rable even than its Vandykes and Titians—“ Dedalus 
and Icarus,” a group half-length, by Andrea 
Sacchi. eed Fe 

Till about 1450 Gothic architecture prevailed in 
Genoa; and the pointed arches of the Cathedral, 


art are held in this building annually, open to | 
concurrents of whatever country. The few productions 
of local art I saw, left permanently in the schools of | 
painting and sculpture, did not impress me favourably, 
with exception of a large picture by Peschiera (a 
living artist)—the Archangel casting the Dragon 
into the Sea, from the Apocalypse—a conception dis- 
playing imaginative powers capable of higher things. 
A statue of Columbus, heroic size, by Benetti, who is 
still in Rome, where he has been studying three 
years, pensioned by this Government, I could only 
admire for a certain dignified simplicity of attitude 
and drapery, the head being altogether deficient in | 
elevation and character. ‘The library in this building 


three public libraries in Genoa, now containing about 
50,000 volumes; and augmented’ annually by the 
appropriation of a sum between 5000 and 6000 
With a liberality I have never either found 


throughout the year for some hours after dark—till 
ten in summer, till eleven in winter nights. I am 
sorry to find that the monument of Columbus has 
been left in abeyance, 'I''believe total, since I visited 
Genoa two years ago, Nothing has yet been raised 
but a circular cippus, with rostra projecting from it 
at intervals around, a square basement, with pedes- 
tals at the angles, and a substructure. © The situation 


| on the Piazza Acquaverde, near the sea; is favourable, 
| One might have expected a work, in which the glory 


of Genoa is so much concerned, to have advanced 
rapidly ; and when I asked why it had not, I was 
answered, laughingly, that this was the usual way 
of proceeding here—great projects, with insufficient 
means for their fulfilment. Yet it is only since the 


opened for another monument here—to the Sicilian 
Prince of Butera and Scordia, who died an exile at 
Paris on the 27th of June. One of the several artists 


| engaged for the Columbus Memorial is Gaggini, who 


was appointed “sculptor to his Majesty” by the 
late King. Of his works, the only one in any 
public building here is a group of adoring angels in 
the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament, at the Cathedral, 


| said to be from a design by Canova (a report of the 


custode, however, which may be fairly doubted), 
and, though very graceful, not without the manuerism 
peculiar to that celebrated master. 

Genoa -has never been noted for its school of 
sculpturé, and since the sixteenth century almost all 
works in this province for public adornment have 


| been consigned to foreigners invited from other 


Italian states. One native sculptor, however, 
Travirso, who studied in Rome, and was recalled here 
for the decoration of the Dueal Palaee, after the fire 
that destroyed its interior in 1777, who lived to a 
great age, dying in 1823, deserves honourable men- 
tion, as being what his fellow citizens claim for 
him, the restorer of local art. In the ancient church 
of the Carmine is a group by him which struck me 
as entitled to one of the highest places in Christian 
sculpture—St. Agnes borne to Heaven by two angels, 
with a cherub displaying a palm and’ her symbolic 
lamb at her feet. She kneels on a cloud, gazing up- 
wards, both arms extended, and there is an expres- 
sion of extatic innocence, of rapturous ‘anticipation, 
combined with the utmost delicacy of forms, that 
peculiarly rivets attention. The angels, also, are 
finely conceived, without anything of that mannerism 


| or flutter so offensive in most of those beatific eloud- 


borne groups redundantly supplied in Italian churches, 
from the studies of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century artists. Travirso’s work is placed with good 
effect, though dimly lighted, in a niche above an 
altar, the upper part opened and admitting rays 
from the only window of the chapel in which it 
stands. Modern painting seems at a low ebb indeed 
in this city. A Crucifixion and Nativity, by living 
artists, in a chapel of the Annunciata, a church lately 
re-embellished in a style of magnificence almost un- 
rivalled, struck me as merely clever—nothing more. 
And in the vestibule of the Municipal Palace, a noble 
edifice, from which the Jesuits were expelled in 1848, 
several lately-introduced illustrations of Genoese 
story are scarcely beyond the average of sigu- 
painting. 

There are historic antiquities in Genoa that de- 


| serve more care than seems’ actually bestowed on 
| them. 


All versed in Italian history must be familiar 
with the name of the Bank of St. George, that 
splendid episode, or rather itself the abstract, of, the 
history of the Ligurian Republice—which was fouled 
in 1346, originally in the object of supplying revenue 
and means for resisting the marauding warfare kept 
up against this republic by her own exiled citizens. 
This famous institution was finally suppressed in 


| 1815, and its antique edifice, gloomy and blackened by 


time, with faded frescoes on the outside, and a por- 


the victory of Corrado Doria, 1290, over its Gothic 
portal, is now used as the inland Dogana. In the 
great hall is a series of statues of the most distin- 
guished doges and patricians, all larger than life, in 
two rows of niches, the higher standing, the lower 
seated—spectral-like and solemn forms in their long 
robes and cumbrous paraphernalia, rendered more 
sombre by the dusky obscurity and loftiness of the 
antiquated apartment. From the artistic point of 
view they are worth little, much from the historic 
and archologic, many being of the fifteenth, and the 
great majority older than the seventeenth century. 
The earliest date I discovered in the inscriptions at- 
tached to each is 1411. ‘The mottoes or scrolls, which 
each grave patrician carries in his hand, are in some 
instances finely composed—Discite wutilitate publica 
inservire—Comperas, ut Reipublice totius animam am- 
plecti mementote. 1 was sorry to observe the neglected 
condition of these curious sculptures, some of which 
are partially concealed by the wooden partitions 


| dividing off the various offices centered in this hall— 


the Long Room (how unlike the establishment simi- 
larly styled in London!) of the Custom House. 
There is a palace here which itself may be con- 
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sidered an historic monument—that bestowed by the | in the extended suite of rooms, over which the visitor | garden, has great effect from a distance, but when 


Republic in 1522 on Andrea Doria, and restored with | 


embellishments by himself. The portraits of 


man 


the Doria family (with date 1530), other paintings in | 


fresco, mythologicand allegoric; arabesques and stucco 
decorations on the ceilings, all by Pierin del Vago; 
the immense pyramidal mantle-pieces elaborately 
sculptured in black and white marble, by Montorsoli— 
these are alone sufficient to detain the visitor for 
hours. But bow much higher interest consecrates 
this edifice in the memory of that virtuously heroic, 
that nobly unambitious man! ‘There he stands, with 
his fine open face, lofty forehead, and muscular deve- 
lopment fit for a model of Hercules, but much more 
like a good-humoured, generous old admiral, fresh 
and vivid as reality in the spirited picture by 
Pierino (retouched, however, by one Angelini, in 
1839) ; and the rest in this family group of twelve 
figures, along the side of a gallery opening on the 
summit of the portico overlooking the sea, are all in 
life-like preservation. Except one in plate armour, 
these figures are in the costume of classic warriors— 
not a happy idea of the artist, because detracting from 
that historic reality which is the chief interest of the 
group. Iwas astonished at the neglect in which a 
palace so venerable has been left by the present re- 
presentatives of the family, who never visit it, except 
at distant intervals en passant, leaving it for the rest 
of the year to be let in separate apartments. At 
present a few servants are the sole inhabitants; and 


is shown, I observed not one piece of furniture, 
except (and that exception illustrious) the throne, of 
velvet and gilding, and the prie-dieu of gilt wood 
carving, used by Charles V. when guest of the Doria 
here. But what might not have been the indigna- 
tion of the patriotic sons of Genoa, when this palace 
was actually sacked, dismantled, and stripped of all 
its moveables, by the troops of the very sovereign who 
| now rules over the city made free by the heroic 
Admiral! Such was the case in 1849, when the 
criminal and ill-advised Genoese insurrection was 
quelled by prompt interposition of Piedmontese troops, 
who afterwards used the palace as a military hospital 
for ten months. At first it seemed to me mournful 
and unworthy, this desolation of a 
fraught with memories; but the very silence 
and solitude that reigned enabled the mind 
to go back with more concentrated feeling to the 
epoch, and to revive the deeds, of the great departed. 
Before me spread the scene which he may, of all men, 
have been entitled to contemplate with pride of 
patriotism—the queenly city, the port, moles, and 
pharos, forests of masts, and rock-built castles; 
beyond all, the deep blue Mediterranean ; and, stretch- 
ing to its shore from the pillared portico ir front, the 
quaintly laid out garden, with fountains and terraces 
overlooking the sea. 
tune, in a chariot drawn by three horses, which rises 
out of an elaborately sculptured fountain in this 
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SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
AsTRONOMY. 
MeTEors AND AEROLITES.—We have purposely 
delayed bringing to our readers’ notice the substance 
of the laborious and interesting researches of Mr. R. 


P. Greg, respecting the circumstances and conditions | 
of all the known falls of Aérolites or Meteoric stones | 


from the earliest times; in order that we might do so 
at a period of the year when an additional interest is 


imparted to these, details by the approach of one of | 


the great periodical Meteoric storms. 


There are two recurrent periods in the year, about | 


the 12th tothe 14th of November, and from the 9th to 
the 12th of August now at hand, when these flights of 
shooting stars \oceur in their highest intensity. There 
are other times when these brilliant visitors are suf- 
ficiently numerons and: regular to indicate periodicity 
in their motions; but it is during the intervals just 
mentioned that this beautiful display is to be seen in 
the utmost magaificence; the day on which the 
August storm usually culminates being the 10th of 
the month, the festival of St. Lawrence, from whom 
these streams of meteors, noticed of old to rush across 
the heavens on or about that Saint’s day, receive the 
name of the “ fiery tears of St. Lawrence.” Asa rule, 
but which is by no means constant, the majority of 
these shooting stars start from the constellation 
Perseus; a great many, however, issue from Leo and 
Draco. 

That these beautiful luminous phenomenaare related 
to aérolites or meteoric stones there seems but little 
reason to doubt, but it is by no means so evident that 
they are identical. Indeed, of all striking and irre- 
gular cosmical phenomena, none are involved in 


greater obscurity and uncertainty than these beautiful | 


meteors or shooting stars—manifestations sometimes 
accompanied, according to testimony it is impossible 
to discredit, with the fall of stones either in single 


masses, or in a shower from the regions of the atmo- | 


} 


sphere—the single stones often consisting wholly of | 


metal, whilst earthy ones are more frequently met 

with when the fall consists of numerous fragments. 
We really know but little of the nature of 

shooting stars, but are fortunately somewhat less 


| the sole character with which we are acquainted, is in 
| favour of this supposition. What these meteoric stones 
| consist of we very well know, and out of nearly forty 
| different mineral compounds observed as entering 
into the composition of one or the other of the 
numerous specimens that have been found, some six 
or seven of these compounds are unknown as the 
proximate constituents of terrestrial minerals; but 
whence they come is the problem which many a 
learned and capable man has tried in vain to solve 


| with any approach to certainty, or to offer any hypo- | pa “2. PRS Pe Ps 
heat, | laborious investigation within our limits is beyond 


thesis free from the most weighty objections. 


home so | 


The statue of Andrea as Nep- | 


near struck me as nothing short of the ludicrous— 
like an old soldier standing, very uncomfortably, for 
a model in the nude! There is another statue of 


| Andrea, in character singularly contrasted, in the 


Cathedral, namely, as St. John, with his eagle, by 
Montorsoli—a finely designed piece of sculpture, the 
head majestic and vigorous, but not apostolic. 

the Arsenal I have seen the armour of the great 
Admiral, from the head down to the waist; and a 
redoubtable coat of steel it is, with but one eye-hole, 
protected by a sliding lid, in the visor of the intaglio- 
ornamented helmet. In the small antique church of 
S. Matteo, where he reposes in a subterraneous chapel 
under a monument by Montorsoli, is kept a relic that 
seems worthily to reconcile the heroic with the sane- 
tified—the sword presented by Pope Paul IIL to 


| Andrea Doria, hanging perpendicularly from the 


vault of a dimly-lighted choir over the baldacchino 
above the high altar. It is straight-bladed, with a 
cross-hilt of richly carved and gilded metal, the 
dimensions such as might suit an Orlando. 

Of public amusements here I have nothing to say. 
At the Carlo Felice this is not the season, and the 
only other theatre now in activity is the diurnal, a 
handsome building, where the open-air performances 
are now given by a company of some ability—but 
not fashionable, it appears, except on Sunday even- 
ings. The house called after Columbus is. presently 
to open with the Barbiere di Seviglia, 
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appreciated; for when the geographical distribution 
of all the well-authenticated falls of meteorites, the 
numbers in which they fall, the dates of their ap- 
pearance, with the various cosmical phenomena 
accompanying them admitting of tabulation, are 
carefully noted and catalogued, an instrument of 


| great power is thereby placed in the hand of the 


During the prolonged infancy of science, when | 


speculation stood us instead of theory and imagina- 


tion in lieu of fact, notions which were as baseless as | 


they were many and strange were propounded in 
vast variety by the zealous and devoted, but often 
half-crazed men, who alone studied or had respect 
for natural science, to account for the cause and ex- 
plain the nature of these meteoric stones. Perhaps 
the most generally accepted of these speculations is 
that mentioned by Glauber: ‘We have frequently 
perceived the earthy exhalations borne up on high 
into the middle region of the aiz, to have been there 
coagulated and compacted into the most hard stones, 
and so to have fallen down; and not only stones 
weighing some pounds, but also metals too, and 
chietly iron of a great weight, representing the shape 
of many conglomerated drosses, have been in that 
part of the air condensed out of dry exhalations, and 
thrown down thus concreted.” Kepler, also, adopted 
the view of their terrestrial origin, regarding them as 
exhalations from the earth. By later philosophers 
they have been ascribed to the moon, being projected 
from her active voleanoes and from time to time 
coming within the sphere of the earth’s attraction, 
when they fall, in obedience to the law of gravitation, 
to the earth, in lieu of returning tothe moon. The 
requisite velocity of projection, regarding them as of 
lunar origin, has been calculated by the most eminent 
astronomers, and the late illustrious Berzelius advo- 
cated this hypothesis most ably on chemical grounds. 
Still the balance of disproof of this opinion has long 
been admitted as outweighing the arguments to be 


| adduced in its favour, and the Selenic origin of these 


in the dark as to that of the Aérolites, their sin- | 


gular and rare companions. It must not, however, 
be supposed that there is any trustworthy evidence of 


the identity of the shooting stars and falling stones, | 


Since the first are certainly usually unaccompanied by 
the latter, which latter, in their turn, have been 


observed to fall without any simultaneous manifesta- | 


tion of luminous phenomena; yet, for the most part, 
descriptions of the fall of Aérolites also mention 
luminous meteors as their accompaniments. 

From the earliest times these mineral bodies have 


bodies has gradually been abandoned by its former 
supporters. Again, the sun has been selected as their 
source, but not in later times, nor on any other 
ground than may be originated by a fanciful imagi- 
nation. 


philosopher, which adds greatly to the chances of the 
deduction and verification of an unimpeachable 
theory of the nature and origin of these marvellous 
visitants of our globe. To give a fair abstract of this 


our power, and we must confine ourselves to the most 
valuable and remarkable of the results arrived at by 
Mr. Greg. The observations are almost necessarily 
confined to northern latitudes—from the want of 
historians to tell us what takes place in the south. 
Of observed falls the preponderance lies between 
40° and 50° N. lat., amounting to 127 out of 327 


| instances which have been recorded. . During a period 


| of annual 


of sixty-four years, sixty-six aérolithic falls have been 
observed in Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, 
and Italy; and, computing on these data the number 
ial observed falls over the whole earth’s 
surface, they will amount to 219. This number, 
allowing for the one-half of mankind being either 
asleep, in-doors, or otherwise unlikely to mark the 
descent of these bodies, Mr. Greg increases to 400 as 
likely to be capable of observation. annually were the 
earth’s surface peopled in the ratio of numbers and 
civilisation of the area of the above-named countries ; 
and for the unnoticed falls under these conditions he 
adds one-third. This calculation is based on the 
assumption that the distribution of meteorites is net 
really, although apparently, wxegual over the earth's 
surface. Instances of observed falls are by no means 
periodical ; at present these descents are appare ntly de- 
creasing, in spite of the increase of population, intelli- 
gence, and means of disseminating information. During 
the four years last past, but a single instance in each 


| year is recorded: from 1847 to 1850 two were noted in 


The hypothesis least difficult of acceptance yet | 


propounded is that which regards these aérolites 
as planetary asteroids existing in innumerable 
swarms in our solar system, and included in a zone 
within which they pursue one common orbit; some 


few of which, when they come within the sphere 


| of the earth’s attraction, fall with enormous velocity 


excited the speculation of the philosopher and the | 


wonder and superstition of primitive races. We would 
Suggest the probability of the various Palladiums of 
the ancients, so carefully cherished by their respec- 
tive states as the manifestation of the tutelary deity 
of the city and empire direct from Heaven, having 
their origin in these aérolites; subsequently roughly 
shaped into various forms, perhaps inclosed in wood 
and gilt, or otherwise adorned. We are curious 
to know whether the famous black stone of the Kaaba 
at Mecea be of meteoric origin; its colour, which is 





and development of light and heat, frequently accom- 
panied with explosion; whilst the greater number 
pass with extreme swiftness through the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, become momentarily incandescent 
from friction, which luminousness is extinguished on 
their emerging from the atmosphere and continuing 
to pursue their wonted orbit. Another favourite 
hypothesis is that they are the debris of a wrecked 
planet. 

In such a state of things the value of such a con- 
tribution to science as that of Mr. R. P. Greg, to 
which we have before cursorily alluded, will be readily 


each year; whilst the instances in one vear recordad 
amount to five. From a.p. 1500 to 1854, where re- 
cords of the month of descent exist, the numbers from 
January to July and from July to December closely 
approximate to each other for the half-year, being 
874 for the first and 89} for the latter part of the 


vear. There oceurs a marked diminution in De- 


| cember and January, these two months yielding but 


18 examples to 364 during June and July ; so that it 
appears that the minimum of falls coincides with the 
winter solstice, or when the earth is in perihelion, whilst 
the maximum occurs during the summer solstice, when 
it is in aphelion. Comparing these results with the 
monthly recorded luminous meteors, great dissimi- 
larities are observed; August and November being 
pre-eminent for their shooting-stars, whilst the num- 
ber of meteoric falls during these months barely ex- 
ceeds the average of the whole twelve months. 
Again, these luminous meteors appear for the most 
part between the 9th and 13th of these two months, 
whilst but four out of 150 aérolites, the exact date of 
whose fall is known, are included within these twelve 
days so noted for their display of luminous meteors 
Hence, Mr. Greg concludes that, with many phe- 
nomena which they possess in common, a distinction 
does exist between aérolites and shooting-stars—a 
distinction somewhat similar to that existing between 
planet and comet; the former composed of matter 
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in a solid form and revolving around the sun in 
orbits less elliptical than the /atter, but more so than 
those of the larger planets; the latter having also a 
gaseous, or perhaps fluid nature. He then proceeds 
to argue that aérolites, as well as luminous meteors, 
are periodic in their apparitions, and upholds on many 
grounds Chladni’s supposition that the former are 
true, though minute planetary fragments. Thus their 
mean ascertained density may be taken at 3, being 
less than that either of Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
or Mars, but much superior to that of Jupiter, whose 
specific gravity is 1°40. This appears to confirm the 
hypothesis of their belonging to the planetary series, 
and having their orbits at a greater mean distance 
than that of the Earth’s from the Sun. He shows 
also that this idea is consistent with the conclusions 
arrived at by Le Verrier respecting the group of small 
planets situated between Mars and Jupiter, and cites 
evidence to prove this group of small planets as 





having once composed a single planet, broken up by | 


the explosive force of a tremendous cataclysm. As 
to the method by which this terrific phenomenon may 
have been effected, he notices the ingenious sugges- 
tion of Mr. Nasmyth, that the disruption might have 
occurred whilst the shattered planet was in some such 
condition, or state of tension, during cooling, as that 
known to exist in a Rupert’s drop, which shivers to 
atoms on the slightest injury of its surface. The alleged 
angular form of some of these asteroids strongly sup- 
ports this idea. - 
After a careful review of the chemical nature of the 
aérolites, in none of which has any element unknown 
on the Earth been discovered, Mr. Greg combats the 
opinion that these masses of matter have either a 
terrestrial or atmospheric origin, and also rejects the 
hypothesis of their being mere satellites of the Earth 
—their velocity, about thrice their possible velocity 
were this the case, seems satisfactorily to refute this 
last hypothesis—and sums up the principal points he 
endeavours to establish as follows :—First, that the 
deposition of meteoric matter (aérolites) on the sur- 
face of the earth has not been, all things considered, 
otherwise than uniform ; i.e., there is no decided ten- 
dency to local deposition. Second/y, that their origin 
is not within the limits of the earth’s atmosphere. 
Thirdly, that they are probably distinct from ordinary 
luminous meteors (shooting-stars) as regards both 
their physical nature and orbits, and may also exhibit 
periodicity. Fourthly, that their period of least 
common occurrence takes place when the earth 
is on the side of the winter solstice in perihelion; 
whilst, on the other hand, the period of most frequent 
occurrence is when the earth is in aphelion, and the 
mean system or mass of the asteroids in their perihelion. 
Fifthly, that they may reasonably be considered as 
belonging to the group of planetoids or asteroids, and 
to partake therefore of the proper nature and condi- 
tions of planetary bodies. Such are the conclusions 
arrived at respecting the nature and origin of these 
strange and most interesting masses, by the author 
of this valuable and most elaborate memoir, to whom, 
whatever may be the ultimate fate of his conclusions 
and hypotheses on this subject—whether rejected or 


cordially embraced by physical philosophers—science | 


is bound to render full and due honour for the care- 

fully constructed, complete and most excellent cata- 

logues of the dates, numbers, localities, chemical 

nature, and other data relating to the meteoric stones 

of the fall of which any authentic details are extant. 
CHEMISTRY. 

ANESTHESIA BY THE Purr-Batu.—Since the dis- 
covery of the stupefying effects of ether and its capa- 
bility of rendering the inhaler temporarily insensible 
to pain, many allied substances, especially chloroform, 
have been successfully employed in producing the 
state of suspended sensation so useful in severe sur- 
gical operations. 

About two years ago Dr. H. B. Richardson drew 
attention to the fact, that in the smoke of the com- 
mon puff-ball (Lycoperdon proteus), long used by bee- 
keepers for taking honey from the hive without 
destroying the bees, we possessed an anesthetic agent 
even more powerful, and exerting upon the higher 
animals, and even upon man, a more complete, deci- 
sive, and prolonged action than any of the etherial 
anesthetic agents. It appeared, however, to be too 
powerful to render its employment in surgical practice 
advisable, until, at any rate, from a knowledge of the 
real agent at work existing in the fumes of this 
fungus, the special property might be utilised by its 
immediate application to suffering man, instead of 
being confined as heretofore to robbing bees of their 
honey. To the isolation of this agent Dr. Richardson 
applied himself in vain and the facts remained for 
the time recognised but unexplained. 





Many years ago, two French chemists, fellow- | 


labourers, whose names are now almost forgotten, 
MM. Clement and Desormes, mentioned that carbonic 


oxide gas (a gas containing double the atomic quan- | 


tity of carbon or charcoal to that existing in the 
well-known carbonic acid gas of effervescing drinks, 
old wells, brewers’ vats. and the like) produced, when 
inspired, giddiness and fainting fits; whilst our own 


Sir H. Davy, whose name and works happen yet to be | 


remembered by a few, showed us that carbonic oxide, 
even when largely diluted with atmospheric air, was 
more poisonous than carbonic acid gas itself. In the 
process of time the poisonous nature of carbonic oxide 








| 
gas was fortunately re-discovered and brought to the 


notice of the scientific men of the present day. 

In this state of things Mr. Thornton Herapath 
repeated Dr. Richardson’s experiments and followed 
these by several minute investigations of his own 
with the view of isolating the anesthetic principle of 
the smoke of this fungus—researches which appear to 
have been crowned with success, since he has ascer- 
tained the presence of carbonic oxide gas in the fumes 





of the puff-ball, as well as in the smoke of other | 


fungi which exerts a similar narcotic influence ; 
has conversely shown that a mixture of carbonic 
oxide gas and atmospheric air produces stupefying 
effects on insects, similar to those long known to ap- 
pertain to the smoke of the puff-ball. We shall be 
curious to know whether this new anesthetic agent 
can be safely used in surgery. HERMES. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 
MONTHLY SUMMARY. 
As we have from time to time animadverted upon the 
little attention which English governments pay to 
our branch of science, it is but right that we should 
mention a couple of instances in which the present 
Government has shown an unwonted readiness to 
listen to suggestions which have been made to it. 
As soon as the expedition to Kertch was announced 
in this country, Mr. George Sumner, of the Atheneum 
Club, wrote to Sir Charles Wood, calling his atten- 
tion tothe valuable Museum of that town. “The 
country round Kertch,” he says, “is covered with 
tumuli, in which have been found finely sculptured 
sarcophagi, numerous inscriptions, statues, and 


golden ornaments, crowns, and _ bracelets, as 
beautiful as those from the tombs of Etruria. 
These are all placed in a temple—copied from 


that of Theseus at Athens—built on the hill-side just 
above Kertch.” Mr. Sumner intimated that he had 
enjoved opportunities of studying this valuable col- 
lection, and pronounced it one of the most interesting 
in the world. He suggested to Sir Charles Wood to 
telegraph to Kertch to place a guard over the Museum. 


and | 


| have been found here, it was turned face downwards: 
it was also broken into several pieces, and one por- 
| tion of the inscription is wanting. The inscription 
| consists of a dedication to the Emperor Elagabalus, on 
| the erection of a Ballistarium, or arsenal for Balliste, 
It is an interesting cireumstance in connection with 
this Ballistarium, that a great number of stones have 
| been found scattered about the camp, of considerable 
size, and rudely globular in shape, which were proba- 
bly the ammunition of the Ballistee. The chief interest 
of this inscription, however, is, that it furnishes the 


| name of a Roman Pro-Pretor of Britain, Claudius 





Paulinus, whose name has not hitherto been found on 
any English inseription; though in an inseription 
previously discovered here by the Duke of Northum- 
berland, on which the Pro-Prator’s name is recorded, 
but which was so much injured as to be illegible, it 
appears on comparison to be the name of the same 
C. Paulinus. The same name also oecurs in an in- 
scription found at Vieux in France, which is described 
by Mr. C. Roach Smith in the “Collectanea Antiqua,” 
vol. 3, where it is recorded that Claudius Paulinus, 
Imperial Legate and Pro-Prator of the province of 
Lvons, was afterwards Pro-Preetor of the province of 
Britain. 

The Edinburgh Courant tells us that a little time 
ago, as Mr. William Fotheringhame was levelling a 
tumulus on his farm at Newbigging, above Corse, in 
Orkney, he found it to contain a large stone cist, 


| composed of several stones, in which were two 


skeletons, almost entire, and in remarkable preserva- 
tion. The cist consisted of four large flags, with one 
for a lid. Upon this larger cist were found two 
smaller ones, nearly the same length, but divided in 


| the middle by a flag partition ; these, however, were 


Sir Charles replied that Lord Panmure would telegraph | 


to Lord Raglan to give orders for the protection of 
the Museum, and other works of art at Kertch, but 
that he could not be sure of the message reaching 
Sir E. Lyons. 
count which 


the Times correspondent gave of the 


Our readers will remember the ac- | c ; ‘ 
| and was, probably, either an amphora or a cinerary 


condition of the Museum when he saw it a little after | 


the capture of the town: it looked to him as if a 
number of men with sticks had been wantonly smash- 
ing everything which was frangible. While acknow- 
ledging Lord Panmure’s politeness in at once attend- 
ing to Mr. Sumner’s suggestion, we would beg to 
suggest whether his Lordship ought not to give 
standing orders to all officers commanding on similar 
service, that in all cases precautions should be taken 
for the protection of all works of art from spoliation 
or wanton injury. 

The other instance of Governmental attention to 
antiquities is also at the hands of Lord Panmure. 
The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland lately ad- 
dressed the Government, requesting that instructions 
should be given to the Ordnance surveyors to mark, 
in the maps of the survey which is now in progress, 
the position of ancient remains, such as barrows, 
pillars, circles, and ecclesiastical ruins, &c. Lord 
Panmure has replied that the necessary instructions 
shall be given to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland to assist the sur- 
veyors with local information, through the co-opera- 
tion of resident gentry, ministers, schoolmasters, and 
others. 

About three years ago the Duke of Northumber- 
land caused extensive explorations to be made at 
High Rochester, the ancient Bremenium. This 
ancient Roman military city is situated in a wild and 
desolate region, about twenty miles north of the 
Roman wall. The excavations laid bare the streets, 


officers, 


empty: the skeletons were laid east and west. 

The Illustrated London News for the last week but 
one (July 21) gives us a woodcut of a very inter- 
esting group of Roman antiquities, the contents of a 
sepulchral deposit, discovered in May, in the rectory- 
garden at Weston Turville, Bucks. ~ About four feet 
and a half below the surface the labourer came upon 
a Roman vessel of coarse yellowish pottery which 
bore the trace of old fractures, and was further broken 
into fragrsents by the discoverer. It appeared to have 
occupied a hole eighteen inches in diameter; its 
thickness varied from half an inch to an inch; and 
it seems to have been used for the purpose of covering 
over or containing the various articles of which 
the Jllustrated News gives us an engraving; 


urn, the articles which accompanied Roman sepultures 
being not unfrequently found thus protected. 

The group consists of various urns of pottery, 
bottles of glass, and articles of female adornment, 
viz.: 1. Cylindrical glass bottle, of the ordinary 
quality and substance, of coarse Roman glass, with 
the customary broad handle (resembling the draw- 
ing in Mr. Wright’s “Celt, Roman, and Saxon,” 
p. 226, outside figure on the left hand), 11} inches 
high by 53 in diameter, with fragments of bones ad- 
hering to it. 2. A square green glass bottle (resem- 
bling the drawing of Mr. Wright, same page, second 
figure on the left), nearly 6 inches high by 2} square, 
in which were found ashes. 3. A vessel similar to 
No. 2, of which only the bottom was found, 2 
inches square. Within this were found some little 
silver beads (one bead with a wire in it), ashes, and 
among them part of a wooden pin about an inch 


|long. 4, 5. The top of a similar vessel, 3 inches 
square, but the glass thinner, and of a lighter 


and he invites the | 


green. 6. A plain patera of Samian_ ware, 


| with a foot, 7 inches diametes by 2 high, with 


the potter’s mark MvxTVLLIM on the inner face 
of the bottom. This contained ashes, and among 
them leaves, probably (says the correspondent of the 
Mlustrated News) the remains of garlands and wreaths 
used at the burial; a white substance—perhaps 


| balsam—which emitted, when pressed, an aromati 


scent; some more silver beads, one with a wire in it; 
an ornament in shape like a glass bugle (small hexa- 


| gonal prism), nearly 4-10ths of an inch long; a 


the houses, and the baths of the ancient city. Several | 


altars and sculptures of historical value were brought 


to light, which are preserved in the Museum of | 


British Antiquities at Alnwick Castle. The success of 
these former researches induced the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with the consent of 


the owners of the soil, to attempt the investigation of | 


some portions of the castrum which were not in- 
cluded in the former search, and their operations com- 
menced last month. The walls of the camp have 


been ascertained to be 123 feet thick, built of solid | 


masonry, with the exception of a space of about 2 feet 
in the centre, which is filled in with clay. In the thick- 


ness of the south wall a chamber about 8 feet square | 
x : | 
was discovered, constructed of stones of great size; the | 


stone threshold was worn by the feet of those who had 
passed in and out; its walls still stand about eight or 
nine feet high; three distinct layers of ashes were 


ound upon its floor, showing that it had been thrice 
fi 1 uy ts fl 1 g that it hadt thrice 


involved in destruction before it was finally buried in 
its own ruins. The chief point of interest hitherto 
noticed in the houses, is the care with which they 
have been drained. In clearing the west wall of the 


camp, which in some places exhibits masonry of ex- 
cellent character from seven to ten feet in height, 
a slab containing an inscription of some importance 
‘ has been found. 


Like all the other inscriptions which 


bronze fibula or brooch, more than an inch long; and 
another bronze ornament, like a fly, nearly an inch 
ong. 7. Another plain patera of Samian ware, 
61 inches diameter, by 13 high. 8. A plain cup of 
Samian ware, with potters mark METTI'M; height, 
nearly 2 inches, diameter at top4}inches, at bottom 
13 inches. 9. A globular vessel with a neck, of coarse 
light pottery, 7 inches high, 4 inches in greatest 
diameter, resembling the middle figure of the group 
in Mr. Wright’s book, p. 226; in which were found 
ashes, a twisted wire, and a rivet head. 10. A small 
vase of buff-coloured clay, about 34 inches high by 
3 inches diameter, ornamented with a pattern ol 
diagonal crossing lines scored upon it. 11. A globular 
vessel of buff-coloured clay, similar in shape to No. 9, 
about 10 inches high by 5} in greatest diameter. 
12. Another little jar of similar ware, about 2} 
inches high by 2 inches diameter. 

Besides the beads, fibula, &c. already mentioned, 
there were found a segment of a circular plate of 
silvery bronze, perhaps part of a mirror or circular 
fibula; part of a pin, of bone or hard wood, with 


| ornamented head, two inches long; part of a plain 





bone pin, three inches long; a small piece of leather 
with sharp little nails in it, perhaps part of a sandal ; 
a dried fruit; many pieces of calcined human bone ; 
and lastly, several pieces of iron, with rivets and 
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short nails, which have fibres of wood adhering to 
them; and one piece especially seems to show that 
they belonged to a wooden chest from half an inch to 
an inch thick. As some of the vessels described 
above were evidently fractured long ago, it is not im- 
probable that they were originally contained in a 
chest, and were broken by the pressure of the earth 
when the wood yielded to decay. 

The village in which this interesting deposit (pre- 
served and described with such admirable care) was 
discovered is two miles from the Icknield Way, near 
Aston, Churton Hill, supposed to have been the site | 
of a British and Roman encampment. In a neigh- 


(Builder, vol. xiii, p. 211) the former Diorama 
Building in the Regent's Park is changed into a 
Baptist Chapel. With all respect for the Baptists, 
we wish it were not so: for the exhibitions of the 
Diorama were the most charming specimens of 
illusive art ever presented to the public. I 
is likely the peculiarity of the plan of the old 
building may admirably adapt it for its present 
congregational purpose; but great ingenuity must be 
employed to adapt the Byzantine style to so strange 
and tortuousa form. Whatever may be the merits of 
Mr. Thomas’s details, we should doubt the possibility 


of success as regards the entire edifice; and certainly 





pouring cottage garden, some years ago, two coins | there is nothing very Byzantine in the r of his 
were found of the reigns of Vespasian and Adrian, | vestibule as given in the Builder’s woodcut. One of 


which are now in the possession of Mr. Fowler, of | the leading defects of Byzantine design is shown in 
the White Hart, Aylesbury. the right hand pier, where an arch rests on two 

The Surrey Archzological Society held a general | dwarf columns, which press upon the very weakest 
meeting at Guildford, on the 28th of June, which | form of capital on the massive pillar below. The 
appears to have been well attended. The report which pulpit, given in the Builder at p. 247, is doubtless 
was presented to the meeting shows that this youthful | selon les régles; 
society is vigorously and successfully managed. Mr. | our own Britain-born Norman architecture to speak 
Joshua Butterworth, F.S.A., has just presented to it | with unqualified fairness of its Byzantine variety. 
his valuable collection of Roman and Medizval anti- Ve some time back commented on the New Cam- 
quities, consisting of glass, pottery, fibula, and other | panile, ini‘y College, Dublin; and the perspecti 
bronzes, fragments of tesselated pavement and of | view of it now given in the Builder, vol. xiii. p. 23 
fresco-painting, which have been discovered in London | confirms us in the opinion then expressed, that th 
and Southwark. The features of the meeting were a | basement portion lacks altitude. The domed bell- 
paper on the Monumental Brasses of Surrey, by the | chamber, with its crowning lantern, forms a beautiful 
Rev. C. Boutell, who also pointed out to the visitors the | object of elongated elegance, while the arched sub- 
architectural features of the Church ; and a description | structure (though with much good in it) is of com- 
of the Castle by Mr. Godfry Austen. We must beg | pressed appearance: neither can we approve of the 
leave to differ from the latter gentleman as to the | way in which the lower cube so abruptly terminates 
date which he ascribes to Guildford Castle; he would | beneath the circular steps which lead up to the bell- 
persuade us that it is of Saxon date, whereas the | chamber. The diagonal blocks under the figures help 
general opinion of modern archeologists is, that it is | it, but not sufficiently; while the little inverted 
of late Norman date. Mr. Austen gives his reasons | trusses, lying up against the blocking course, appear 
at some length for adopting the earlier date, and we | to us not only unmeaning, but detrimental. Might 
must take leave to tell him that they are very incon- | not the angles of the cube have been splayed, so as 
clusive. | to admit of diagonally placed trusses rising up against 
| the faces of the figure pedestals? The great art, in 
| an Italian tower, composed of a pile of differently 
ARCHITECTURE. | formed parts, is to make them resolve themselves 
| without any hitch, the one below into the next above; 
and in this, we venture to submit, Mr. Lanyon has 
failed—a defect the more to be regretted since there 
is great beauty in the general conception of his Cam- 
panile, and in certain of its parts separately con- 
sidered. 

The Carlton Club-house, Pall-Mall. In the Builder 
(vol. xiii. pp. 282-283) are a plan and part elevation of 
this splendid building, a remarkable example of the 
respect which the Venetian architects at once enter- 
tained for classic precedent and their own original 
determinations. Had they been called upon to con- 
struct a Greek or a Greco-Roman Temple, they would 
tion of Stewart's “Athens.” The architect, Mr. F. | doubtless have literally obeyed the laws which 
W. Ordish, has done himself much eredit by his | governed Ictinus and Vitruvius; but, having to 
treatment of a facade, which, with little variety of | build the Venetian Library of St. Mark, they obeyed 
detail (though quite enough), exhibits a most happy | the same glowing impulses which guided the Venetian 
disposition of parts in pleasing proportion. The | painters, and expressed in their pictorial display of 
building has a snug, solid, and compact look, which | ornamentation what their brethren of the brush have 
seems to denote internal comfort, permanent endur- | done in colour. The strict grammatical rules of pro- 
ance, and plain convenience. We can fancy it sus- 
taining “‘the pelting of the pitiless storm” with 
sedate immovability ; and leaving the wet to glide 
off its roof as from a duck’s back. With some- 











REPORT ON ARCHITECTURE AS A FINE 
ART. 
THE illustrations afforded by our friend the Builder, 
since our last report, continue to indicate the struggle 
of styles; and we have pleasure in referring to the 
City of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, 
Bonner’s Fields, Victoria Park (see Builder, vol. xiii. 
p. 187), as a good and effective adaptation of that 
boldly simple and substantial character of domestic 
structure, which prevailed in England between the 
restoration of Roman architecture by the Wren school 
and the introduction of Greek design on the publica- 





have guided them in a building of one storey, they set 
at nought, as not imperative in a structure of two or 
more; and the immediate consequence was a splendid 
thing of a palatial or chtateau-like aspect, it yet | deviation from original habit, which, after some*three 
evidently proclaims itself an hospital. Its cen- | hundred years, we are recognising as canonical. 
tral turret, chimneys, block - cornice, with a The Carlton Club-house is among the several of 
judiciously economic application of decoration to | class, which is winning the homage of ardent and re- 
these and a few other parts, give it sufficient dig- | fined minds into an appreciation of what may 
nity as a public building; while a becoming restraint | especially termed the Architectural Scenic of the 
in its ornamentation has an obvious reference to the | Venetian classic school. ‘The main merit of the 
means necessary for its important purpose as a cha- | design is due to Jacobi Tatti, called Sansovino, who 
ritable institution. We appeal to the reader, whether | designed the Library of St. Mark at Venice, though 
the unaffected appearance and the sedate repose of | it was finished by Scamozzi. Mr. Sidney Smirk 
this edifice is not far preferable to the pretentional | comes upon their good work, and emulates it in his 
and restless aspect of any Gothic example having the | own for the Carlton Club. Its vertical proportion 
same object? How well-contrived are the breaks on | (affecting the relative heights of his balustrade and 
each side the centre, to correct what would otherwise | of the two entablatures and colonnades) are ap- 
be the too great length of the wings, without increas- | parently exact to his original. His details and deco- 
ing the middle compartment, which is so unimpro- | rations are for the most part of the same richness, 
vable. We have found ourselves looking at the wood | character, and spirit, save that he has inlaid panels 
engraving again and again, till observation has fallen | in his upper frieze instead of window openings, and 
into reverie under the fascination of the beauty | windows in his lower storey instead of an open 
which results from little more than a serene pro- | arcade. The general idea, then, is substantially 
priety of aspect and pervading good proportion. By | the same, and so far he is simply a copyist. He 
the way, in a former number of the Builder is the | has, however, much advantaged his building by 
elevation of a House at Treport, France (see vol. xiii., | mounting it on a lofty stylobate or plinth, and 
p. 175.) What a restless desire has its architect ex- | has advanced in richness over his original, by em- 
hibited to galvanise, as it were, a lifeless subject. | ploying coupled, instead of only single columns, be- 
What pains to ‘no purpose. What powerless | tween his arches, Had he gone a little further, and 
refinement! The great arch at the top is the | somewhat increased the boldness and richness of his 
most gratuitous non-necessity we ever saw: | crowning balustrade, we think he would have done 
and, to complete the absurdity, if it were a | well; the more particularly as we presume he is not 
real arch, unsupported below, or unbuttressed at | commissioned to crown his pedestals with statues, as 
the sides, it would not stand. It must in truth be | in his prototype. The Venetian Building is of uniform 
said that our accomplished neighbours are often very | material and colour. Mr. Smirk, therefore, may be said 
careless of the proprieties of constructive expression to differ from and improve upon his original in this 
in their designs. ‘The principal entrance of the Paris | particular. Altogether, though Mr. Smirk, so far as his 
Exhibition building is formed by a vast overloaded | elevation is concerned, will not claim any great merit 
arch, which would be insufficiently buttressed if not | for originality, he has our gratitude for having aided 
Propped up by the wings, which, be it observed, are | in the promotion of a taste for that character of design 
distinct compositions. Let it not be said, “it is | which, more than any other, enriches the scenic and 
buttressed, and that’s enough.” Good architecture | pictorial aspect of our city streets. 

18 formed by a combination of parts associating and The Rochdale Cemetery people must have been 
harmonising with each other, but not of distinct parts | strangely at a loss what to do with their money when 
wholly dependent on the others. We observe | they resolved on the unaccountable mass of masonry | 
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but we are, perhaps, too attached to | 


portion between entablature and column, which would | 


shown in their Episcopal Chapel. What whimsical 

caprices are shown by our modern Goths! There, a 
large church, with nothing but a little turret to hold a 
tinkling bell over the west gable; and here a littl 
chapel, with a huge tower fit to hold Tom of Lincoln, 
and a peal of six! The thing at the top is neither a 
spire nor a roof; and what brings crockets on a 
Norman structur How inharmonious the long slit 
of a window in the lower part of the cube! How 
dissociated from the stunted character of the door and 
other windows! How absurdly contrast with the 
circular wind in the gable! Away with the 
spire-roof and the pinnacles,—with the heavy 
masonry about the door,—with tlie useless little win- 
dows under the eaves of porch and chancel compart- 
ments; place handsome windows in the under part of 
the tower sides, and another under the chancel 
—and the thing had been far better (see Builder, 
vol. xiii. p. 299). 

We have next to speak of a building, which has 
already made some noise in the world, and concerning 
which there has been much anxious curiosity, for the 
honour of the country is more especialy engaged in 
every architectural addition to the far-famed city of 
Oxford. As might have been perhaps expected, the 
New University Museum is to be a Gothic edifice; and 
the design of Messrs. Dean and Woodward has been 
resolved on. In the Builder, Vol. XI1I., pp. 291, 319, 
are a plan and general view of it. The main struc- 
ture exhibits a plan and elevation more than usually 
regular and uniform; but the rest of the edifice is, 
according to Gothic custom, a compendium of all 
sorts and sizes, mobbed together without end or 
order, the water-closet proclaiming itself with innocent 
effrontery under a common lean-to roof at the end of 
the principal range! The front building is a fair speci- 
men enough of the continental //étel de Ville character, 
with its central tower, and truncated spire roof, dotted 
with little pigeon-hole dormers. Along the steep incline 
of the wing roofs are a series of simply dormer window 
heads, which look as if they were slipping down to 
‘‘topple on the heads of the warders” below. The 
upper range of windows is admirably regular, with 
telling little disks between them ; but those below are 
in ones and twos, and under, or not under, the upper 
windows, as accident may choose it. The tower front 
is very pleasingly composed ; and, doubtless, all the 
details are of genuine excellence; but there is a 
series of dwarf buttresses against the basement, or 
rather plinth of the building, which seem to us to be 
simply nonsensical. Perhaps it is intended to culti- 
vote delicate flowers or wall-fruit along the lower 
surface, in which case they will serve to break the 
wind-blast; if not, they are only suggestive of 
a use which is worse than none. Detached from 
the main building appears the Laboratory, much 
after the fashion of the Abbot’s kitchen at Glaston- 
bury; and so we might follow the structure round 
about—commenting on the republican independence 
which each of the numerous distinct and differing 
parts of the whole so determinately manifests. But 
is this architecture? Is this what should result from 
the study of an art, which seeks to combine the varied 
conveniences required by utility within an exterior of 
uniform character and harmonious continuity. Could 
not Messrs. Deane and Woodward have managed an 
entirety not less multitudinous in its component 
parts, with better regard to the poet’s line ?— 

And where, though all things differ, 
Would any enlightened Mahomedan, 
India, look upon this building as And would 
he not lament that the handsome structure in front 
was so encr iched upon by its inferior n ighbours ? 
To make the very best of it, the Oxford University 
Museum, as we see it in the Builder's view, looks like 
a thing of primarily inadequate size, subsequently 
added to by a succession of masons, having no regard 
‘ merest utilitarian provision of 
have chosen to 












gable, 
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to anything but the 
more room in any form they may 
adopt. 

After all, wiiich is the building which still remains 
the crown of Oxford’s pride? It has many Gothic 
samples of considerable beauty, and, we fear, beyond 
the means which may be again obtainable by tl 
who would rival them. But, beyond all 
buildings, of whatever style or date, stan 
clife Library—a piece of solid sterling architecture, 
attesting with proud pre-eminence the majesty of 
classic Rome amid the Gothic crowd ar 











und it. Pre- 
serving the style of the latter for all its ecclesiastical 
and collegiate additions, we did hope that Oxford 
would have afforded in its new Museum (after the 
example of Cambridge in the Fitzwilliam Building) a 
standard example of cLAssic taste, advantaged by 
that progress which has of late been made in its true 
cultivation. As it is, we certainly prefer Mr. 
Cockerell’s Taylor Museum to the intended nive 4 
Museum of Messrs. Deane and Woodward. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


ROSA BONHEUR. 
Iw the year 1851, amidst the excitements 
Crystal Palace, when half the world made 


of the first 


a pil- 


grimage to London, an exhibition ot the works of 
painters of i 


in St. James's square. 


aT 


ill nations was opened at Lichtield House, 


It was there that we first 
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became acquainted with the name and genius of 
Rosa Bonheur. A small work of hers, “ Charcoal- 
burners in Auvergne crossing a Moor,” was incom- 
parably the most remarkable picture among the mass 
there exhibited. It contained nothing but a couple 


| 
| 


of red oxen drawing a cart across a plain empurpled | 


with the heather flower. But the force and vigour 
with which the animals were painted, and the eharm 
which pervaded the landscape, so simple in its fea- 
tures, revealed to us that a great artist had risen 
upon the world, possessing at once a profound feeling 
fer the beauty and grandeur of nature, and a power 
of execution commensurate with it. Considering the 





sends a perpetual current of vital activity through 
the spectator. The moving group streams along end- 
lessly, like the cavalry of the Parthenon friezes.. The 


picture, too, is ‘remarkable for cheerfulnes; the ani- | 


mals seem so happy—what enjoyment of life there is 
in the leading grey horse! The riders, how free and 
jovial they look, sitting carelessly, but firmly on their 


| steeds. This conspicuous kindliness of feeling is an 
| additional charm. 


Mile. Rosa Bonheur is young, but she has already 
achieved greatness. Much may yet be expected 


| from her. We hear of a large cattle-piece. now in 


boldness, solidity, and originality of the style, it was | 


the more sarprising to find that this painting was 
the work of a woman. 
Among the pictures exhibited at the French Ex- 


hibition last year, Mlle. Bonheur’s works were again | 


the most remarkable. There was a chalk waggon 
in the Limousin, with two white oxen, painted with 
a deceptive truthfulness quite astonishing. In the 


| Gallery. 
| 56/. from the public to pay its debts. 


present year another picture, of charcoal-burners in a 


wood, evinced in a still greater degree the fine ap- 
preciation of animal physioguomy and character 

ossessed by the artist, and her. feeling for the charms 
of nature. In massive solidity of painting these 
oxen are unsurpassed by anything we have ever 
szen ; their noses project out of the picture, breathing 
and moist, with all the reality of life. As for the 
landscape, it will be appreciated by those who love 
the stillness of the woods, with their streaks of broken 
sunlight, and spots of deep azure piercing from above. 
The eye passes through a maze of slender saplings 
into remote thickets, only here and there seeming to 
get a glimpse of something beyond. The whole is 


the Palais d’Industrie spoken of in high terms. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Tuts year's Exhibition of the Royal Academy has | 


not been so successful as the average. ——Government 
is engaged with the question of a new National 
The Bath Sehool of Arts can only obtain 
A remarkable 


discovery in photography was announced at a recent | 
| meeting of the Société Francaise de Photographie. 
Testaud de Beauregard has sueceeded in obtaining | 
coloured photographs by the agency of light.——Mr. | 
| Sant’s picture of ‘* The Fortune Teller,” in the Royal | 


| Academy, has been purchased for the chief prize- 
| holder of the London Art Union, and goes to America. 


Twomore of the twelve marble statues of English 
heroes—destined for the hall of St. Stephen’s—have 
been commissioned. Mr. Baily has received Fox as 
his subject ; Mr. Macdowall has received Pitt. Mr. 
sell is engaged on a model of Walpole ; and Mr. Mac- 


| dowall has in hand a statue of Chatham.——In the 


handled with such an ease and spontancity of execu- | 
be ' 


tion that the feeling of wonder is absorbed in that of 
gratification. One fancies it easy to paint so. 


This | 


is, in fact, the effect produced by the greatest works. | 


The pictares above mentioned all represent animals 
in a state of repose, that in which our own most suc- 
cessful animal-painters have usually fonnd it cotive- 
nient to treat their subjects. It remained for Mlle. 


House of Commons, Mr. Ewart inquired of the First 


Lord of the Treasury, whether the Government was | 
willing to cause to be affixed to the works of art | 


(paintings, statues, monuments) and specimens in our 
different national collections--the National Gallery, 


Hampton Court Palace, the British Museum, and simi- | 


lar public institutions—short descriptive tablets or in- 


| seriptions, giving the subject of the work, the nameand 


Bonheur to show that she could deal with animals in | 


motion as well as she has done with them at rest, in 
order to place her atthe head of living animal-painters. 
Her picture of the horse-fair at Paris, now at the 
French gallery, more than realises any expectations 
we might have formed. In vigour, animation, and 
perfect mastery of muscular action, we know of 
nothing surpassing it since Rabens painted. A 
motley group of horses is represented passing along a 
dusty road, behind which a line of trees stretches into 
the distance. A rearing horse in the centre breaks the 
line and eccasions some confusion, in spite of the 
example of two honest mottled greys, who plod 
in front with the most orderly demeanour. 
vicious-lookmg chestnut toils with unequal steps 
by the side of the unruly black, whose proximity he 
does not like. Behind him is-a solid roan, who comes 


date of the artist, the school to which he belongs, 
and such other brief historical or scientific informa- 


; tion as might be instructive to the public, and supply, 


to those who cannot afford to buy one, the place of a | 


catalogue ?— Lord Palmerston said, the suggestion of 


| the hon. member was one which might be naturally 


A little | 


expected from one who had, like the hon. gentleman, 
devoted his mind to the diffusion of useful and enter- 
taining knowledge among’ the humbler classes. He 
thought the suggestion was deserving of adoption, 
and did not apprehend that it would be attended with 
any material expense or trouble. 
were indebted to the hon. member for the suggestion, 
and would give it their attention. 

Mr. Newton Crosland has addressed the following 


| to the Jilustrated News, on the mode of drawing 


prancing along the road with such impetus that you | 


feel inclined to jump aside to get out of his way. To 
the right of the picture a little blue jacketed urchin, 
upon a rough pony, dashes along in front of the 
stately greys; aud behind an. indication is given of 
some of those scraggy specimens of horseflesh which 
you invariably see at every fair, A rising bank, upon 
which a few spectators are. grouped, shuts up the 
view, but patches of sky are visible through the trees 
above. In this picture the technical difficulties of art 
seem to vanish. The perfect keeping of the whole is 
remarkable; as the eye dwells upon it the illusion 
seems ever more to increase. Clouds, trees, and dis- 
tant objects recede into their places, while the prin- 
cipal figures stand eyer more and more boldly 
out. As an example of mere manipulative art, 
the work is one of peculiar excellence; but 
this freedom of manipulation scems the natural 
concomitant of the simplicity of conception and 
faithful acceptation of nature which distinguishes 
the artist’s mind. Doubtless there is a close con- 
nection between conception and style; the hand will 
follow the mind and exhibit its qualities. In Rosa 
Bonheur we find a genial appreciation of the grace and 
vigour of animal life, as well as of the mild qualities 
which characterise the less energetic tribes ; 
an eye, too, 


she has 
for the fresh greens of spring, the purple 
glow of heath, the deep blues of a southern sky; and 
the colour flows from her pencil upon the canvass 
with such an unaffected ease, that we lose sight of the 
wonderful art employed. There seems nothing new 
in her style; it is unimpeachable by the Academician; 
and yet whom can she be said to copy ? 
years ago we endeavoured to explain how the 
two great poet-painters of our own time 
country, Millais and Hunt, had necessarily formed a 
new style, that which had been hitherto accepted 
being insufficient to express the fiery poetry burning 
within them. r i 
Bonheur are the very opposite of those of our two 
Preeraffuelites, but admirably adapted to the sub- 
jects which she treats. If not precisely new, her style 
has a charm like that of novelty from the prodigious 
force and firm breadth of treatment which it exhibits. 


believe, than it has ever been carried before, and 
invested it with dignity, by simple fidelity to nature. 
There is no bombast or straining after effect in the 
‘Horse Fair;” but it is rich in life and action, and 


horses at full gallop:—‘‘Now that the public are | 


overwhelmed with pictures of battles, it is a season- 
able opportunity for pointing out to the artists the 


great error many of them commit in representing, or | 


rather attempting to represent, horses at full gallop. 
The animal is generally depicted at his full stride 
with his hind feet on the ground !—an impossible atti- 


; tude in real life, as any observer of nature can satisfy 


| foot projected beyond the plane of his body. ; 
drawing, therefore, which represents the horse gallop- | 
| ing, with his hind feet on the ground, shows him in an | 
attitude in which he cannot possibly make any | 


himself. The artists who perpetrate this blunder are 
legion; but the two principal offenders in the exhi- 


bition of the Royal Academy this year are Mr. Jones, | 


R.A., and Mr. Selous. Rightly did Mr. Ruskin gi-e 
the world to understand some time ago that, out of a 
thousand pictures on the walls of the Academy, 
scarcely any were in true drawing! The horse’s 


gallop consists of a rapid series of springs taken by | 


all four feet, which meet on the ground under the 
animal’s trunk, and when his legs are thrown out 
beyond the plane of his body, all his feet must be off 
the ground. By this succession of bounds the horse 
and all other four-legged animals proceed at a gallop. 
It may be laid down as a fact of nature that no 
quadruped in motion touches the ground with any 


advance. The only mode in which such a creature 


could be made to move, would be by cutting it out in 
} ’ ? 5 


| the edge of a table. 


Three 
| out, and which, as far as I am aware, has not been | 
and | 


woad, fixing a weight at the end of a curved wire | 


secured to its belly, and then balancing the image on 
I think we may safely assert 
that scarcely a single picture representing a battle- 
scene, painted during the last three centuries, is 
wholly free from the error I have ventured to point 


exposed and censured till now. Such is the force of 


| routine in art, which is almost as great a slavery as 


routine in Government administration.—I am, Sir, 


| your obedient servant, Newton Crosland.” 


The handling and treatment of Rosa | 


| generally that it has made a marked advance in ex- | 
A : / tending instruction in art to elementary schools, 
She has carried mere animal painting higher, we | 


Dr: Playfair has issued a report for the year on the 
Department of Science and Art, of which the follow- 


ing is the summary :—‘‘In reviewing the state of | 


the Department for the past year, it may be observed 


10,500 children having received such instruction 
through its agency. In concert with the Committee 
of Council on Education, it has enabled 1044 


| teachers of public schools to learn drawing at 


the local schools of art with a view to intro- 


M. | 


The Government | 


Any | 


= 


ducing it. into. their own schools; and 1270 
masters, who. are. at. various.,training colleges 
throughout the kingdom, baye been examined for 
certificates in elementary drawing. . Means of illus- 
trating the course of instruction haye been widely 
spread, and, in addition to the trade supply, 204 
schools have obtained examples through the Depart- 
ment, at an average cost of six guineas for each 
school. The local schools throughout the provinces 
| have been attended by nearly 20,000 persons, chiefly 
| artisans. The museums of the Department have been 
| visited by above 204,000 persons, and. the Art- 
library.at Marlborough House by nearly)8,000. , The 
| Exhibition of students’ prize. drawings, in, the pro- 
vinces has been inspected by above 66,000 persons, 
The Botanical and Zoological Gardens.in_ Dublin 
haye had above 135,000 visitors. The central schools 
| in. London continue to be made as. useful as; possilslo 
| to the schools throughout the kingdom, and. haxe 
been the means of providing well-trained. masters for 
the provincial schools. The. public. services’ con- 
nected with the Department. continue in, an, acti, 
state, and, in the case of, the Mining Record Offiee, 
| and Office for the Discussion, of Meteorological Qv- 
servations, have had a largely, increased deyelopment 
during the last year. In regard, to, the financis! 
expenditure of the Department, every effort, to econo- 
mise has been made; and of the aggregate sum of 
79,8461. 8s. Gd. voted last, year, it.is expected that 
upwards of 17,0002, will be paid back to the Exche- 
quer at the close of the financial year.” 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Lerrers from the East Indies mention that Miss 
Catherine Hayes has departed from Calcutta for 
| Australia, where her popularity is described as being 
almost without limit, and her gains beyond all pre- 
cedent. Malle. Cruvel!li’s approaching retreat from 
the opera stage into married life, is formally an- 
| nounced in the musical journals’ of ‘Paris. Lola 
Montez, with a theatrical troop under her charge, left 
SanFrancisco on the 6th of June, in a sailing vessel, 
bound for Australia. —Signor Verdi fias been in 
London, with a view of arranging for the ‘production 
| of his “Les Vépres” at the Royal Italian Opera next 

season, and for the publication ofits mtsic.——The 
| Emperor Napoleon went to the Vaudeville’ the: other 
| evening, to witness the first representation of a 
comedy by Emile Augier, entitled’ Mari ‘d'Olympe, 
for which the author is to receive 40,000fr. It ap- 
pears that the censors had condemned’ the piece, on 
| the ground of immorality, but that on an appeal to 
|the Emperor the interdiction was removed.— 
The Society of Musical Composers and‘ Publishers 
has, as is known, instituted numerous ‘prosecutions 
against different persons for causing selections or mor- 
| ceaux from the works of its members to be executed 
in public without their permission. Some time ago, 
its agent, M. Henrichs, instituted a prosecution: before 
the Tribunal of Correctional Police against Strauss, 
director of the masked balls at the Opera, for having 
| in the course of last season executed at tis balls mor- 
ceaur from the “ Pré aux Cleres,”’ the “Jaif Errant, 
the *Prophéte,” the “ Muette,” and ‘other operas by 
| members of the society; but the eomplaint was dis- 
missed. A prosecution against M. Dejean, director of 
the Cirque, for the like offence, had the same result. 
An appeal against these decisions was on Saturday 
presented by M. Henrichs to the Imperial Court. 
That court, after hearing lengthened arguments, 
declared the former decisions bad in law, and con- 
| demned Strauss to pay 50f. for every ball at whieh he 
| had performed morceaux by members of the society, 
\ forbade him for the future to perform sueh morceauz at 
public balls without permission, and'condemned him 
to pay the costs. As to Dejean, who had offended les 
| frequently, it ordered him to pay 100f. 








LITERARY NEWS. 
Mr. Nerr announces for early publication “ TX 
Life and Works of Goethe, with Sketches of his Age 
and Contemporaries,” by G. H. Lewes, Author of 
‘‘ The Biographical History of Philosophy,” &c.— 
The low-priced daily journals are still dying off. We 
lately chronicled the decease of two of these at Man- 
chester, and we have to add to the list the Newcas# 
Courier and the Glasgow Daily Times.. The Glasgow’ 
Free Churchman, a weekly paper called into existence, 
like the others, by the abolition of the penny stamp, 
has also expired. One of the new cheap papers, 
which was started three weeks since at Devonport, 
| has also ceased to exist. A gentleman named 
Sabine has lately brought out a “ Biographical Dic- 
| tionary of Duellists!” The author starts with David 
and Goliath, and ends with the duel between the 
unfortunate Cournet and the murderer Barthelemy. 
All duellists of all times and all nations have their 
names, quarrels, and manner of fighting cited, a! 
greater or less length, in this extraordinary record. 
Professor Longfellow, we hear from America, has tw? 
volumes of new poems nearly ready for the press— 
both will probably be published before the year 8 
out. One is a collection of lyrics; the other 1s 4 
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narrative poem, based upon Indian legends. The hero 
jz said to be a kind of American Prometheus. ——M. 
Michelet, ‘the French historian, has arrived at | 
Brussels, to examine there, for the continuation of his | 
“fistory of France," the Belgien State records and | 
the Library of the Dukes of Burgundy.——Mr. 
Vincent Figgins, the type-founder, has just published, 
for the benefit of the Printers’ Almshouses, at Tot- 
tenham, Caxton’s treatise on “The Game and Playe 
of the Chesse. It is in black letter, imitated from 
Caxton's type. ——Lord Brougham has been collecting 
his contributions to the Edinburgh Review, in order to 
their being published in a collected shape. They 
will be published ‘under the heads of political, his- 
torical, and miscellaneous, and will form three 
volumes. 

It was announced last week that Government had 
appointed Dr. Alliman to the chair of Natural History 
in the University of Edinburgh. Goyernment re- 
serves the power to divide the chair, should it see fit, 
at any future time, and Dr. Alliman has accepted the | 
office under this condition——Mr. Albert Smith 
writes to the Times :—“ I have this morning received | 
a letter from M. Edouard Tairraez, of Chamouni, who 
tells me that—as I ventured to suggest in your paper 
ten days ago—the story of the discovery of the body 
of Jacques Balmat is entirely a fabrication.”——A 
gmall collection of autograph letters was on July 20 | 
sold by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, of Piccadilly, 
amongst which were a few very interesting papers. 
We select a few, chiefly of the literary series, with the 
prices produced ‘at the auction.— Lot 56. A letter of 
Henry Kirke Wohite,.full of religious exhortation and 
advice, sold for 27. 6s.—Lots 69 and 70. Some letters 
and papers’ of Dean; Swifty being a) pontion of the 
manuscripts lately noticedin the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
sold for 54+ Lot, 101..A Jetter of the illustrious 
Reformer. Philip. Melancthon, apologetic of his 
colleague, Luther, sold for 4/. 8s—Lot 109, The as- 
signment.of the half-share of the Spectator to Samuel 
Buekley, for the sum of 575/., Noy. 10, 1712, signed 
by Joseph Addison and Sir Richard Steele; aud, at 
the back, Buckley's autograph assignment to Jacob 
Tonson of his right, for the sum of 500/., Oct. 13, 1714, 
sold.for 72..15¢.—Lot 111. Dr. Benjamin Franklin’s 
letter to Strahan the printer, sold for 1/. 19s,—Lot 116. 
A letter of Wm, Cowper, relative to a collected edition 
of: his‘poems, and,containing the following passage, 
which, will be read with interest :—‘‘ Wherever there 
is war_there,is misery and outrage, notwithstanding 
which jit, isnot only lawful to wish, but even a duty 
topray for, the success. of one’s country. And as to 
the neatralities, | really think the Russian virago an 
impertinent puss for meddling with us, and engaging 
half.a;score-kittens of her acquaintance to scratch the 
poor old lion, who, if he has been insolent in his day, 
has probably. acted no otherwise than they would in 
his circumstances and with his power to embolden 
them,” This letter sold for six guineas.—Lot 119, A 
letter. of Lord. Byron, containing the following re- | 
markable passages :—‘‘ In morality I prefer Confucius 
to the. Ten Commandments, and Socrates to St. Paul 
{though the two latter agree in their opinion of mar- 
riage). In religion, I favour the Catholic emancipa- | 
tion, but do not acknowledge the Pope, and I have | 
refused to take the sacrament because I do not think | 
that eating bread and drinking wine from the hand of 
an earthly vicar will make me an inheritor of heaven. 
Lhold virtue in, general, or the virtues severally, to 
be only in the disposition, each a feeling, not a prin- | 
ciple. IL believe truth the prime attribute of the 
Deity, and death an eternal sleep, at least of the | 
body. You have here a brief compendium of the 
sentiments of the wicked George Lord Byron.” This 
letter sold. for 42. 12s. 6¢.—Lot 165. A letter of | 
Frederick the Great, addressed to one of his generals, | 
giviug directions for his conduct in an ensuing attack; 
the King says that he will be in his rear with eleven | 
battalions, to support, if need be, aud he does not envy | 
the position of those who may be in his front. Sold 
for 101 ——General Pelissier has just presented to 
the library of Algiers a volume of the J/istory of 
the Life of Christ;-taken im the chapel of the | 
cemetery of Sebastopol. It is in the Slavonian | 
language. 

The Bank of England have purchased for their 
West-end branch establishment the mansion of the 
Marquis of Anglesey (Uxbridge House), in Burling- | 
ton-gardens, Piccadilly, for a sum of 45,0000. or | 
47,000/.——The Society of Arts is organising, on a 
large scale, a visit of its members, and of representa- 
tives from its four hundred associated institutions, to 
Paris, in the early part of September next.——The 
Commissary-General Le Play has caused placards to 
be posted throughout the French Exhibition building, 
calling on exhibitors to affix the prices to their | 
articles, as this:information is not only desired by the | 
public, but will serve as a base for the award of | 
recompenses by the jurors. The Committee on the | 
North-west Passage have resolved upon their report, | 
and have awarded the sum of 10,0002. to Captain 
M‘Clure and his crew, 5000. of which will fall to 
Captain M‘Clure himself, the remainder to be divided 
between the officers and crew. Medals hav «deen | 
Proposed for all who have served in the Arétic | 
Tegions—a proposition which will doubtless give | 

neral satisfaction. Intelligence has reached 

ndon of the loss of the fine collection of antiquities 
Which the agents of the French Government have | 
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been employed for some years past in bringing toge- 
ther, from the various ruins of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, for deposit in the Museum of the Louvre,—— 
In the House of Commons last week, Mr. Spooner 
inquired of the Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
how the Great Exhibition surplus of 150,0002, and 


] 


the sum of 175,000/. granted by Parliament for the | 


Kensington Gore National Gallery, had been 
disposed of.—Mr. Wilson said, the question ought 
to have been addressed to the Treasury. The 
surplus of the Great Exhibition, and the 150,000/. 
voted by the House in 1852 for Kensington 
Gore, making 300,0002, had been expended in 
the purchase of property at Kensington, and the 
greater part of the money had been paid. That por- 
tion which had not been paid, in consequence of the 
delay in completing the purchase, had been invested 
in Exchequer-bills. The 25,000/. voted last year was 
to be devoted to the purchase of a small wedge of 
ground which ran into the other property, and the 
negotiations for that purpose were in progress. The 
third report of the royal commissioners, in which the 
whole matter was explained, would be presented to 
Parliament shortly. The following notice respect- 
ing letters for the colony of Victoria, in Australia, 
has been issued by the General Post-office authori- 
ties. 
of the notice recently issued, requiring that the postage 
of all letters for Victoria shall be paid in advance, at 





As some misapprehension exists on the subject | 


the rate of 1s. the half-ounce when the letters are | 


conveyed by packet, and 8d. the half-ounce when 
they are conveyed by private ship, the Postmaster- 
General finds it necessary to explain that this regula- 
tion is confined to letters addressed to the colony of 
Victoria {formerly known as the district of Port 
Philip), anil that it does not extend to letters ad- 
dressed to New South Wales, South Australia, or any 
other colony than Victoria. The following is a list 
of the principal places in Victoria: —Alberton, Avoca, 
Ballarat, Ballan, Bendigo, Beechworth, Belfast, Be- 
nalla, Brunswick, Buninyong, Castlemaine, Chep- 
stow, Colac, Flemington, Geelong, Kilmore, Kyneton, 


| felicitations of the house. 


the poor stricken soul hovers about the intellectual 
throne, doubtful whether it shall fly away or return, 
she rose into the altitudes of genins. The Pietro of 
Herr Formes was manly and intelligent throughout, 
and his acting in the the tent scene of a quality rarely 
to be met with upon the operatic stage. Lablache’s 
Gritzenzo was a triumph even for that humorous and 
petted butfo; nor must a word of praise be omitted for 
the sweet little Prascovia,so charmingly rendered by 
Mile. Marai.. Mile. Jenny Bauer (Mr. Smith’s 
Catherine) made an excellent vivandiére, and, in con- 
junction with Madame Rudersdof gave the greatest 
satisfaction in the quaint duo “ Nella Citta di Mosca” 
in the tent scene. 

For seenery, dresses, and stage effect, nothing 
surpassing La Stella del Nord has been seen even at 
this theatre. The military spectacles in the second 
act are the most magnificent things I ever saw at- 
tempted; and the greatest credit is due to Mr. Harris 
for the marvellous art with which he makes three 
hundred persons produce all the effect of three 
thousand. Every night, at the end of the second 
act, M. Meyerbeer is called before the curtain, and 
receives the enthusiastic ovation of the delighted 
house. 

On Saturday night last Madame Grisi and Signor 
Mario made their last appearance for this season. 
Les Huguenots was the opera selected for the occasion; 
and it is enough to say that never did that unparal- 
leled couple act and sing to such advantage as they 
did that evening. After the exciting scene at the 
close of the third act, the departing favourites were 
unanimously called before the curtain to receive the 
Bouquets, laurel crowns, 
&c., rained in abundance upon these monarchs of 
song. 


Mr. Heraud’s venture at the Haymarket decidedly 


| merits a more unqualified success than it has obtained. 


Melbourne, Mount Alexander, Port Fairy, Portland, | 4t 1 
| this would have been a great and decided success; 


Pranan, Richmond, Sandhurst, Wangaratta, Warr- 
nambool, Williamstown. —— Mr. John B. Greene, 


son of an American banker, has succeeded, notwith- | 


standing the difficulties attendant on clearing away 
the palace of Medinet Habora, in discovering the cele- 
brated Egyptian Calendar of which Champollion 
could only copy the first lines. 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 
toraAL TrartrAn Orera.— Meyerbeer’s Visit. La 
Stella del Nord; Les Huguenots, Grisi’s Farewell. 
HayMARKET.— Wife or no Wife; a Drama in five 

acts by J. Heraud, Esq. 
MEYERBEER's visit to England has given occasion for 


quite a Meyerbeer Festival at the Royal Italian Opera. | 


| Mr. Gye now presents nothing but the Meyerbeer 


section of his repertoire to his audiences. And in so 
doing he is right. Never, perhaps, may the opportu- 
nity occur again for having all the great works of this 
composer produced under the special superintendence 
of their author; and the director of the Royal Italian 
Opera has exercised a wise discretion in availing him- 


Not that the public has openly expressed any dis- 
satisfaction ut Wife or no Wife; it simply. stays 
away; and perhaps that is the cruellest cut that a 
dramatist can sustain. Five-and-twenty years ago 


but nowadays to say of a piece that it is tastefully 
written, is not stagey, is not stolen from the French, 
and is in five acts, is quite enough to lead to the in- 
ference that it is not and never can be popular. A 
paper in the Spectator, upon the difficulties conse- 
quent upon the imperfect state of the Marriage Laws 
in the reign of Queen Anne, is the foundation of the 
piece. The attempt to sever husband and wife on 
the part of interested relatives, under a pretence that 
the certificate is lest, is the whole story of the plot. 
That story is well told, and in the telling it is decked 
out with the rich gems and flowers of a true poetic 
fancy ; but, unfortunately, the five acts prove too long 
and tedious a Lent for an audience eager for ‘the 
salacious carnival of Madame Perea Nena and her 
Andalusian sisterhood. 

Miss Edith Heraud, the daughter of the author, is 
the heroine of the play, and so far the father will 
have his reward for the almost sacrifice of his work, 
in the universal and well-merited praise which has 
been awarded to the efforts of this talented young 
actress. Miss Heraud has all the rich promise of 


| greatness, and when time shall have refined her powers, 


self of this happy chance to obtain the benefit of the | 


| miiestro’s own opinion and guidance. 


be avery different thing in Covent Garden from what 


Mr. Smith’s attempt was, as we said at the time, very 
good at the price, and we could not join in the 
wholesale blame and condemnation with which that 


deyeloped her qualities, and toned down her faults 
(for faults she has), her success is certain. For the 
present her voice betrays want of practice, and she 


| falls into the inevitable mistake of the inexperienced 
That the Stella del Nord (L’ Etoile du Nord) would | by 
| will, I doubt not, under the direction of her father, 


it was at Drury Lane might have been safely predicted. | 


by exaggerating minor points. But these little specks 


and by the still better lessons of experience, all pass 


| away; and we may hope to see hersoon in all the 
| freshness and sweetness and purity of her youth, 


very meritorious attempt to please the public was as- | 


sailed. It was not high art, and it never pretended 
to be so. The present production, however, is a very 
distinct affair, and the immense resources and sur- 
passing excellence of this establishment have risen to 
a level with the occasion. 


| the stage. 


If Meyerbeer ever had | 


reason to be proud of his work it was when he first | 
heard it within the walls of this theatre; for certainly | 


never before had it enjoyed the surpassing advantages 
of such a cast, such instrumentation, such chorusing, 
such scenery, and such mise en scéne. 
detailed criticism of the musical excellence of La 
Stella del Nord, would be somewhat out of place at 


| this time and in this place; but I may venture to 
The central | 


touch upon a few of the leading points. 
figure of the opera is, manifestly Catterina, and 
nobly did Madame Bosio support the character. 
It is a part requiring not only great vocal, but also 
great dramatic power, and I must confess that surprise 
was mingled with the pleasure which I felt at 
finding that charming artist fully equal to her task. 
The saucy coquetry of the story of her wooing on 
behalf of her brother (‘Il capel sull’ orecchio”); the 
pious gravity with which she relates her mother’s 
prophecy; the noble fire with which she reproves the 
impetuosity of Pietro; the womanly strength with which 
she comforts poor, hysterical little Prascovia ; and the 


} TO THE 
To attempt a | 


heroic devotion of her departure as a conscript, are | 


most perfectly rendered by Madame Bosio. 
second act, her part of the tent scene was 
all that could be desired; but in the third, when 
reason is trembling between sanity and madness, and 





In the | 
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manifesting the rare perfections of an artist in the 
first rank. 

The greatest credit is due to Mr. Buckstone for the 
admirable style in which he has put this piece upon 
JAC QUES, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
EDITOR OF T nana ric, 
JOURNAL. 


LONDON LITERARY 

Sir,—I am informed upon good authority that the 
editorship of Mr. Bobn’s “ Gibbon,” and the author- 
ship of a review, in the Times, upon “ Pictures from 
the Battle Ficlds,” are generally attributed to me. 
Will you kindly allow this note to be promulgated in 
your columns in contradiction of such report, as I 
have not so much as seen either work, in print or in 
manuscript. 











Iam, Sir, yours, &e. 


Ocravius FREIRE OWEN. 
31, Maida Hill, West, July 17, 1855. 
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Patience and Forbearance in Practice, fep. 8vo. gilt, 1s. 6d. 
White’s (W.) Londoner’s Walk to Land’s-End, post 8vo. 9s. 
Wilson's Catechisms, 18mo. 9d. swd. 
Wood's Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal Life, 2nd Series, 
Wright’s (J.) Help to Latin Grammar, cr. 8vo. 48. 6d. cl. 
3s. 6d. 
Youth's Magazine, 1855, Vol. V., fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 





Unpber THE Rose.—There has arisen much petty 


controversy about the common expression ‘ under the | 


rose,” and two different origins have been assigned. 


Some people assert that it ought to be spelt ‘‘under the | 
almost all towns were | 


rows,” for that in former days 
built with the second story projecting over the lower 
one—a sort of piazza, or row, as they termed it, and 
which may still be seen at Chester, and some other 
old English towns; and that, whilst the elders of the 
family were sitting at their windows gravely enjoying 


the air, their sons and daughters were making love | 
where they could not.see them, ‘‘ under the rows.” The | 


other is much more elegant. Cupid, it is said, gave a 


rose to Harpocrates, the God of Silence; and from | 


this legend originated the practice that prevailed 


amongst northern nations of suspending a rose from | 
the ceiling over the upper end of the table, when it | 
was intended that the conversation was to be kept | 


secret; and this it was, according to others, which 


rave rise to the phrase, “under the rose.”—_Votes and 
g ] | 


Que rie $. 

EcCENTRICITIES OF AUTHORS AND CoMPOSERS.— 
Paesiello could only compose in bed, and Cimarosa’s 
muse never inspired him unless in the midst of a 
dense and mirthful crowd. The historian Mézerai 
had contracted the habit of writing bv candlelight, 
and could not dispense with it even in the clearest 
day and hottest month of the year. 


back; while the great jurist Cujas wrote all his 
works lying prostrate on his stomach. 
found it impossible to handle his brush unless attired 
in magnificent apparel ; and Haydn himself declared 


he found composition diffieult, unless he wore on his | 
Mathurin | 
the poet always stuck a wafer on his forehead, be- 
Napoleon used to | 
mutilate the sides of his arm-chair with his pen- | 


finger the ring given him by Frederick IT. 
tween his eyebrows, while writing ; 


knife; and the readers of Glover's ballad of ‘* Admiral 
Hosier’s Ghost,” would never divine that it was com- 
posed while the unconscious author destroyed with his 
cane a magnificert bed of tulips, to the horror of its 
fair owner, Lady Temple. 


18mo. 9d. swd. | 


Abiding Comforter, fep. 8vo. 


illust. | 


post 8vo, 


2s. bds. 
5s. cL | 


Descartes | 
thought and wrote stretched at full length on his | 


Guido Reni | 


Tue Newspapers or Russta.—I never knew more | 
than six in St. Petersburgh; three in Russian, two 
| in German, and onein French. The Russian are—the | 
| Police Gazette, filled with official announcements and | 
trading advertisements; the Jnvalid, a 

| military journal, formerly edited by Baron Korff; 
and the Northern Bee, which enjoys a certain repu- 
tation for the violence with which it attacks whatever 
is offensive to the law of authority—its editor was 
Mr. Bulgarin. 
usually contains, besides the ordinary 
English, French, and German papers; it consists of a 
small sheet of four pages, 


| when circumstances permit. 
| Zeitungen, I know nothing further than that one is 

published under the res of the Imperial Academy 
| of Sciences.—Notes of a Nine Years’ Residence in 
| Russia. 


OOKBINDING.—W. 
Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, 
Moroceo, Rus 
Gentlemen waited upon with patterns. 
small Libraries. 


HOLMES, Practical 


London. 


Ade Iress, 195, Oxford - street. 


SANITY._ABINGTON ABBEY 

| . F TREAT, near Northampton.—This Establishment is conducted 
by Dr. PRICHARD, formerly Medical Superintendent of the Glasgow 
Royal Asylum, and is intended for the reception of Patients of both 


sexes labouring under Mental Derangement. Dr. PRICHARD is | 


resident. 


a + 3 —_— ° 
REE TRADE in BOOKS, Music, "Maps, 
Prints, &c.—4d. discount in the Is. off music, post free; 2 
discount in the 1s. off all books, magazines, quarterly reviews, 
odicals, maps, prints, &c. Postage—4 o7., 1d.; 8 0z., 2d.; 
| and 2d. for every additional 4 Ib. Where the exact amount is not 
known, the goods can be sent previously to payment. 
S. and T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall-buildings, Moorgate-street, City, 
Please ase Copy the adaress. 


TEWSPAPERS.—The TIMES or 
4 posted on the evening of [etetien, for 23s. a quarter; 
HERALD, 26s.; CHRONICLE, DAILY NEWS, or ADVERTISER, 
20s.; TIMES (Second Edition), SUN, GLOBE: or STANDARD, 308.2 
TIMES (Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
| prepaid.—JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank 
| Money-orde Ts payable at chief office, London. 
NO PRINTER SHOU LD BE WITHOU emus 
| EMROSE’S PATENT PERFORATING 
MACHINE, for every description of Cheques, Labels, Tickets, &c., 
in sheets or books, requires only one boy to work and feed it, and per- 
THOUSAND Sheets per hour. An entirely new principle 
The first cost of machine is trifling, and the 


| forates ONE 
and shape of perforation. 


process is superior to al] others in appearance, utility, expedition, and 


cost. 
Samples and prospectus free on application to W. BEMROSE and 
Sons, Booksellers, Printers, &c., Derby. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark > your 

Linen.—The most easy, permanent, and best method of marking 

Linen, Cotte 3ooks, &c. 

PLATES “ee means of which 1000 articles can be marked in ten 

| minutes. Any person can use them. Initial plate, !s.; mame, 2s. 

crests, 4s.: set of numbers, 2s, Sent free, for stamps, by the Inventor 

T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver to the Royal Family, 2, Long-acre, 

| one door from St, Martin's-lane. No higher price charged. Caution— 
Copy the right address. 

APER of LINEN FABRIC.— WARR'’S 
| fie R and NOTE PAPERS are manufactured expressly 
| for STEEL 8 on an improved principle, entirely from a pure 

Linen Material vhich renders their surface free from fibre, an advan- 
tage not possessed by any papers having Cotton in their composition ; 
a superiority of finish is also given without hot-pressing, by which 
the defect of a greasy surface, so much complained of, is completely 
obviated.—W. and H. 8. WARR, Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 


63, High Holborn. 

QIX-SHILLING PATENT KNIFE 
h CLEANERS.—They are the best and most durable of any, 
sharpening at the same time. PATENT FORK MACHIN 8s. 67., 
cleaning all the prongs atonce. PATENT RAZOR STROPS, and 4s. 
The effect is marvellous. See Testimonials.—S. WORTH, Patentee and 
Brush-maker, 293, Oxford-street, corner Davies-street. 


RICE’S IMPROVED PATENT FAMILY 
KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINE.—This highly useful invention 
| will be found upon trial to far surpass any other ever brought before 


the public; its utility is evident, as it not only imparts a silvery polish | 


to the knife, but also sharpens the edge without injuring the steel more 
than the ordinary board, being manufactured entirely of buff leather. 
To be had, wholesale and retail, of the Manufacturers, THOMPSON 


and CO., 307, High Holborn, London, Brashmakers and Tarnery Ware- | 
Mat Makers to | 


housemen, Importers of India Matting and Sponge. 
order. C atalogues | forw arded free on | applic ation. 


BAtrs KNIFE POWDER is the best and 


most economical composition for cleaning knives, producing a 
brilliant polish with the least friction, thereby preserving the edge, 


which is so soon worn out by Bath brick or common emery. For | 


bright grates, copper, and brass work it is invaluable. Sold by all 
poverty * and Fs rey a in packets at ls. each. Sole wholesale 
agents, G. KENT and Co., Brash-manufacturers, 11, Great Marl- 
be nx Nett Established 78 years, and the only house of the name 
of KENT in the brush trade.—N. B. KENT'S CAOUTCHOUC, or India 
Rubber Knife Boards, are equal to the buff boards when used with 
Batt's Knife Powder. 


QUPERB CARPETS, 1s. per yard under the 


usual price; Patent Tapestry, Velvet-pile, and Brussels Carpets 





of superior manufacture; a choice selection of designs of great beauty | 


and colours of surpassing richness, are now ready for inspection, a 
very superior fabric, only 2s. 6d. per yard. Persons Furnishing should 


visit these Furniture Galleries, Show Rooms, Bedding and Cabinet | 


Manufactories (the most extensive in London), and obtain DRUCE and 
| Co.'s Priced List of Bedsteads and Bedding (sent post-free), which, on 
| comparison, will be found much under the charges elsewhere.—64, 69, 

and 58, Baker-street, Pp ortman-square. 


MPROVED DASHBOARD LAMPS, | made 


so that they can be instantly affixed to the Dashboard of any Gig, 
Drag, or other cription of Vehicle, and can be as quickly removed 
and used for a Hand-Lantern in the stable. They are adapted for 
| burning the new Patent Fusee Carriage Candle. 


| every person requiring a light when driving. Price 12s. 6d. each, at 
any of the Lamp-Dealers; and the Patentee, S. CLARKE, 55, Albany- 


street, Regent's-park, London. 
GcHW EPPE’S § SODA, POTASS, 
MAGNESIA WATERS, and AERATED LEMONADE, continue 
to be manufactured upon the largest scale at their several Establish- 
ments in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. The celebrity of 
| these well-known waters, and the preference they universally com- 
| mand, are evidences that their original superior quality over all 
| others 1s well sustained. Every bottle is protected by a label with the 
| name of their firm, without which none is genuine; and it may be had 
| of nearly all respectable Chemists throughout the kingdom. Importers 
of the German Selters Water, direct from the Springs, as for the last 
\ eounty years.—51, Berners-street, London. 





naval and | 


The French Journal de St. Petersburg | 
official state- | 
| ments of promotions, &e., a few meagre extracts from | 


not much larger than the | 


London Gazette, with occasionally an extra half-sheet | 
Of the two German | 


Books bound in | 
or Calf, both plain and elegant, on the lowest terms. | 
Estimates given for large or | 


~ POST | 


is with the PATENT ELECTRO SILVER | 


The appearance and | 
effect are equal to that of a carriage lamp of superior finish, but, the | 
price being less than half, these lamps are placed within the reach of | 


and | 


O SMART YOUNG MEN WHO WANT a 
i HAT. Go to PARKER'S, the Physiognomical Hatter, sae 
Shoreditch, opposite the Church. You are respectfully invited to select 
| your shape from the window. 


HE 16s. TROUSERS REDUCED to 14s, ; 

Trousers and Waistcoat, 22s.; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 47; 
| Made to order, from Scotch Tw: eeds, all wool, by B. BENJAMIN, Mew 
chant Tailor, 74, Rege nt-street, N.B.—A N.B.—A pe arfeect fit guaranteed. 
QTE ‘EL BISCUITS. — F. ALLARTON’S 

PATENT FERRUGINOUS BISCUIT is unequalled as g 
Chalybeate Diet for Invalids and Children. Each Biscuit contains a 
suitable quantity of Iron, and is stamped with the Patentee’s name, 
Sold in boxes, 2s, 6d. and 5s. eaeh, at F. ALLARTON’S, 254, High-street, 
Southwark. 


O the CLE RGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, 

and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price Me 

The Striatus Cloth Cassock Vest, price 12s. Stock for choice or to 

measure.—S. BATTAM, Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham. 

eourt-road, four doors south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. Patterns of the 
mate! Tials, and dire 2c tions ‘Measuring, sent free per post. 


Dp? YLEY’S—BABB and CO., ARMY- 
CLOTHIERS, and SCOTCH (WOOLLEN WAREHOUSEMEN, 
the noted house for Clan Tartans, Scarfs, Plaids, Table Covers, and 
D'Oyley's. Every article of Gentlemen's Clothing, Waterproof Over. 

| coats, Liveries, &c., at a reduced scale of charges for cash. The New 
Patent Safety Cap for Travellers, 5s. 6¢.—346, Strand, Waterloo-bridge. 








EDDING. —ECONOMY, DURABILI' TY, 
and COMFORT.—J. and 8. STEER’S SPRING and FRENC H 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list of 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sentfree. Bedsteads; 
| Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &e. ; 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved principles 
Cribs, cots, &c.; bedroom furniture of every description. Eider Down 
Quilts in Silk and Cotton cases.—J. and 8. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, 
andi Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-street, London. 


\NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS TO TO 
CHOOSE FROM.—HEAL and 8ON have just ereeted extensive 
Premises, which enable them to keep upwards of One Thousand Bed. 
steads in stock, One Hundred and Fifty of which are fixed for inspec- 
| tion, comprising every variety of Brass, Wood, and Iron, with Chintz 
and Damask Furnitures, complete. Their new Warerooms also contain 
an assortment of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, which comprises every 
requisite, from the plainest Japanned Deal for Servants’ Rooms. to the 
| newest and most tasteful designs in Mahogany and other woods. ‘The 
whole warranted of the soundest and best manufacture. HEAL and 
SON'S Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, and Priced List of Bedding, 
sent free by post. —HE EAL and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 
YDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d.— 
K SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, Rventors and sole 
Manufacturers of the Sydenham Trousers, at 17s. 6d., unequalled for 
| superior style, fit, quality, perfect ease, and gracefulness, so requisite 
| for gentlemanly appearance and so rarely obtained. The advantage of 
| the Sydenham Trousers over all others is, the systematic self-adjusting 
principle on which they are constructed. Patterns sent free on applica- 
tion. A Four Pound Suit Samuel Brothers strongly recommend, made 
from Saxony cloth, manufactured by an eminent West of England 
house, the wear of which they warrant. —SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
29, Ludgate-hill. — 


SG HIRTS.— —RODGERS’S IMPROVED 


| CORAZZA SHIRTS.—Important improvements having been 
made in these celebrated shirts, gentlemen are solicited to suspend 
| their orders until they have seen them. ‘or ease, elegance, and 
durability, they have no rival. 31s. 6d. and 42s. the half-dozen. Pro- 
spectuses, drawings, and directions for measurement, gratis and post 
free.—RODGERS and BOURNE, Improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. 
Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross: established 60 years. 


IMPROVED COLOURED SHIRTS, in all the 
new patterns, ready made, or made to measure (a choice of 200 new 
designs), 20s. and 26s, the half-dozen. Illustrated priced lists, with 
patterns for selection, post free, for two stamps.—RODGERS and 
BOURNE, Improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin's-lane, Charing-cross; 
established 60 years. 


D AMP WALLS.— PATENT ELASTIC 
PAINT an effectual remedy, rendering immediately fit for 
Papering or Oil Painting. For quantities suited to cover 150 square 
feet, 10s.—PATENT LIQUID CEMENT fer FRONTS of HOUSES, 
&e. This valuable and economic material is always ready for use, 
simple in application. It will not decompose or wash off. For beauty 
it stands pre-eminent, giving the appearance of fine cut stone, and 
1 cwt. will cover 400 to 500 square feet. Sold in casks of ons, two, and 
three cwt., at 8*., 15s., and 2ls. each, casks exclusive.—PATENT ZINC 
PAINTS. These paints are ready mixed for use, economical, un- 
changeable in colour, superior to, and will last much longer than, com- 
mon oil-paints, and will cover a much larger surface than the same 
quantity of white-lead paint. Price 7s. per gallon, ordinary colours; 
Celestial Blue and Green, 8s.—Patentees, GEORGE BELL and Co., 
Steam Mills, 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street, London. 


AUTION.—TO TRADESMEN, MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c.—Whereas it has 
lately come to my knowledge, that some unprincipled person or per- 
sons have, for some time past, been imposing upon the public, by 
selling to the trade and others a spurious article, under the name of 
| BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, that 
Iam the original and sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said 
| Article, and Go not employ any traveller, or authorise any person to 
represent himself as coming from my Establishment for the purpose 
of selling the said Ink. 

This Caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon 
the public, and serious injury to myself.—E. R. BUND, Sole Executrix 
and Widow of the late JOHN BOND, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, 
| London. 

To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, be 
careful to ask forthe genuine Bond's Permanent Marking Ink; and 
further to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE fs, or has at 
any time been prepared by him, the Inventor and Proprietor. 


( LERICAL, PRACTICAL, 
ECONOMICAL TAILOR and TROUSERS MAKER. 
Gentlemen who are not satisfied with the abilities or charges of their 
tailor will find a remedy at NEWMAN'S, 102, Regent-street ; where 
the largest and most récherché stock of Trouserings, either for riding 
or walking, are on view. Also a variety of Black, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge Mixed Cloths, and other fabricss uitable for Paletots, Overcoats, 
and the New Clerical Roquelaure. This garmen is gradually super- 
seding every other kind of Overcoat. 
The Black Cloth cut at this house fs of indelible colour, and water- 
dressed ; sulphuric acid will destroy the fabric, but not the colour. 
The Clerical Frock Coat.. 
The Clerical Paletot.. 
The Clerical Vest . 
The Terryan Poplin equals silk in appearance, ‘wears an the 
| time, and half the price. This material is unexceptionable for 
| Overcoats, Patetots, and Vests at 13s. 6d., and M.A. and B.A. Gowns at 


3 guineas, 
P, R. NEWMAN, 102, Regent-street. 


ADIES’ and CHILDRENS’ UNDER- 
4 CLOTHING, BABY LINEN, and WEDDING OUTFITS. The 
Favourite Chemise, good quality, 2s. each; French back Night-dress, 
feathered frills, 3s. 9¢d.; Tucked Drawers. ls. 9d. ; Girls’ Long-cloth 
| Chemises, in seven sizes, 7d. to : Girls’ Drawers, four 
sizes, Is. 3d. to 1s, 9d. ; Girls’ frilled Night-gowns, five sizes, ls. 64 
to 2s. 9d.; Boys’ Long € loth Drawers, 3 sizes, 10d., 1044, 11d. 
BABY LINEN.—Berveaux-nets, trimmed, 18s., 
trimmed, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d.; Lawn Shirts, 9d..to 1s. 6d. ; 
Night-caps, 8d. to 2s. ; Night-gowns, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; 
Gowns, 2s. 6d. to 6s. ; Babies’ Cloaks, 10s. 6d. to 30s. ; Hoods, 2s, 6d. t0 
6s.; Satin Hats and Bonnets, 4s. to 108. 6d. 4 
For WEDDING ,OU TFITS, handsomely-trimmed Chemises, vizZ., 
Cl iva, Duchess, Royal, &¢., 4s. 6d. to Ils. 
each 5 ditto Night Dresses, Tavistock, Edith, Douro, Eugenie, Suther- 
land, and others, 5s. 6d. to 17s. 6d."each. All of the best materials, 
fashion, and needlework. Detailed Price Lists by post. 
BESEMERES, Makers, 61 to 64, Hounsditch, London. 
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NURSERY. 
ls. per pair. They 
Baden Rubbers, 


ATHING, WASHING, and the 
) —Use LONG'S TURCO SPONGE GLOVES 
as useful as ye at one-tenth the price ; Royal 
id. per pair ‘alefacio Flesh Belts, 2s. 6d. each. 

. LONG, 14, High Holborn; and all Chymists and Perfumers 


‘H OLERAIC SYMPTOMS, 
Bowel Complaint, Sickness, Spy in the Stomach, &e., 
8 CORDIAL. Sold in bottles, ls. each, by 

ING, 114, High Holborn, London; and may be obtained of all 
Medicine Vendors in town and « country. Se < Ue ate 

HE CARBONACEOUS DEODORIZING 
and DISINFECTING POWDER, as recommended by Dr. Bird, 
cheapest and most effective for sanitary purposes now in use. 
esale Agents, Bainbridge and Pound, 60, Leather-lane, London 
tail by all Medicine Vendors, in packets, One Shilling each 
asks for the convenience of the Army, the Navy, Public Hos 
Unions, and for exportation. 
~~ CONCENTRATED ESSEN ‘THE WOOD VIOLET. 
H BREIDENBACH, “Distiller of Flowers 
@ and Eau de Cologne to the ‘anon , has now in great perfec- 

ym several EXTRACTS of that favourite flower the WOOD VIOLET. 
It has a lasting odour, and will not stain the handkerchief. Violet 
Pomade, Cold Cream of Violets, Violet Sachet Powder, and several 
toilet preparations of the same flower equally fragrant.— 157 B, New 
Bom street. 


EETH. — MR. T. 
PATENT ENAMEL ARTIFICIAL TEETH will be found supe- 
rior to all others. They will not wear out, become loose on their 
fastenings, or decay. Author of the “Essay on Improved French and 
American Modes of fixing Teeth.” 2s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 

4,U pper George- -street, Bryanston- square. 


FFECTUAL SUPPORT for V ARICOSE 
VEINS—This Elastic and Compressing Stocking, or Article of 
any other required Form, is Pervious, Light, and Inexpensive, and 
easily drawn on without Lacing or Bandaging. Instructions for 
Measurement and Prices on application, and the Articles sent by Post 
from the Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO-PLACE, 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE puri- 

4 fies and vitalises the Blood; is a specific in cholera and the 
worst forms of typhus, scarlet, and other fevers; taken as a beverage it 
its and cures skin and many other complaints ; see Dr. Stevens's 
ks, the late Dr. Turley’s lectures, and the wrappers accompanying 
To be obtained through all Chemists and Booksellers, 
f the sole maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 1, 
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OCOA. —Invalids should drink 
FORD and DAVIES’ Pare Granulated Cocoa. The Ana- 
lytical Sanitary Commissioners, in their analysis of cocoa, proved it 
to be the best of the four genuine samples they found in London; it 
being free from husk and dust, and prepared with great care. Read the 
Lancet, May 31st, 1851.—Dr. A. H. Hassall, in his new work on 
Food and its adulterations, also makes favourable mention of it.— 
In 1 Ib, packets, price ls. per lb. Your country grocer, if he does not 
keep it in stock, will procure it for you. —61, HIGH HOL Be IRN. 


WINBERROW’S DANDELION, CAMO- 
MILE, and RHUBARB PILLS, an effectual cure of indigestion, 
all stomach complaints, and liver affections. In cases of constipation 
these pills never fail in producing a healthy and permanent action of 
¢ bowels, so that in a short time aperients will not be required; and, 
being quite as innocent as castor oil, they may be given to children, 
Prepared by TWINBERBOW, Operative and Dispensing Chemist, 2, 
Edwards-street, Portman-square, London ; and may be had of all other 
Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom ; Se ott, Thomson, and 
)., Caleutta; Robe: rts and Co., Paris ; Pickon and Co., Boulogne. 


GIs AL CIGARS! SISAL 
GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF STORES 
ed. 1780), 416, Oxford-street, London, nearly opposite Han- 
y-street.—-Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for Is. 9d. ; post free, 
None are genuine unle 288 signed “HN. Goc »/DRICH. 


ow to TEST a MERSCHAUM PIPE, 


Draw a silver coin across it; if pure, there will be no line; if 
spurious, the gypsum necessari!y used will take a mark from the silver 
like a pencil on paper. Imitation pipes are imported and sold as new 
Merschaum, &¢. The only reliable pipes are the Pure Vienna Mer- 
schaums, which are cut from solid blocks of Merschaum and prepared 





L ondon. 


“HAND- 























CIG. ARS ! ! tg at 
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A DELICIOUS SUMMER MEDICINE.— 
KING'S EFFERVESCENT CITRATE of M AGNI SIA is a most 
efficacious saline aperient, pleasant to the ta 














for all ages, and is highly approved of l 

| have experienced its beneficial effects. | t e of expen 
on application to the proprietor, W. W. KING, Percy-street, 
London; also may be obtained in the South-west Gallery, Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham. Soldin bottles by all chemists. 





| obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, 


by an improved method, which entirely prevents the unpleasant flavour | 


usual with a new pipe, and ensures-a brilliant ations, rhe prices are 
greatly reduced, with cases complete, 3s. 10d., 5s., &e. up to 10 guineas. 
Imported by F. VARI and Co., 364, “Oxf rd-street, ex actly 
opposite the Princess's Theatre, Cigar Merchants and Manufacturers 
{the celebrated Virginia Shag, 5s. per Ib., and Havannah Bird's Eye, 
6s. respectively, full, rich and mild delicate flavour—the finest Tobacco 


ever cut 





___ Tir Hav 


. @ W. SILVE R AND CO., CLOTHIER 
Je OUTFITTERS, and CONTRAC TORS, beg respectfully to 
pprise their customers, that the partnership lately subsisting between 
them, has been dissolved by mutual consent, as announced in the 
London Gazette of 6th July 1855. The business will be conducted as 
here tofore under the firm of S. W. SILVER and Co., and all accounts 
, or to the late Firm, will be paid and received by the present 
1. The resources and facilities possessed for manufacturing the 
les they sell continue undiminished, and improvements that may 
be presented from time to time will be adopted—so as to produce every 
article at the minimum cost, and thus compete successfully with all 
legitimate traders. 
8. W. SILVER and Co., in expressing their acknowledgments for the 
business hitherto placed in their hands, can with every confidence 
guarantee that not less attention will be given to all orders with which 
they may be entrusted. 
i The CABIN PASSENGERS’ Out-) 
iting Branch .., Jf 
The SECOND-CLAS: 
GERS’ Outfitting Branch .. j 
The HOME CLOTHING Branch) 
(ineluding Army and Naval Uni- 
forms) 
The HOME SHIRT Branch. 
The WHOLESALE CLOTHING " 


NAH STO 














at Nos. 66 and 67, Cornhill. 


» 3 and 4, Bishopsgate-street 
(opposite the LondonTavern.) 








») Nos. 66 and 67, Cornhill, 





» No. 10, Cornhill. 
, 3 and 4, Bishopsgate-street.* 








* Where the latest fashions are tilehies d into lower priced articles. 
The WATERPROOF CLOTHING is sold at each of tte foregoing 
brane hes, s the F AC roryY being at NOR’ TH we VOL WIC 


; ‘ITCH AND SON'S 

(JELEBR. ATE D BREAKFAST BACON, 
o AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. 

Extracts from Correspondents’ Letters continued. 


“We were much pleased with the quality of No. 9 case. 
, we found first-rate.”— Melbourne, South Australia. 
beg to inelose you a post-office order for Mu. 5s. 6d. for bacon; the 
juality is very excellent, and quite to my taste.’ 

“Tlike the cheese much, and I have no doubt the bacon will prove 
48 good as in former times.” 

Pe aia bacon you sent me is excellent; I shall recommend it to 
ne 

“T never tasted such bacon in my life; it was delicious.” 

‘The Rev. —— begs to inclose Fitch and Son 1. 1s. 10d. for bacon 
ved this morning, and found very nice indeed. 
ch and Son will be gratified by showing the originals of the above, 
1a multitude of others of the like i import. 

This celebrated Bacon is sold by the side and half-side, 

the middle piece of 12Ibs. at 105d. 

Bacon, Hams, Tongues, German Sausages, Cheese, Butter, &c., 
Securely packed for trav elling, and delivered free of charge, at all the 
London Termini. 

List of prices free. See also daily papers. Post-office 
made payable at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Prepayment 
where a reference is not sent with the order for goods. 

FITCH and SON, Provision Merchants and Importers, 66, Bishops - 
ate-within, L ondon. 








The bacon, 









a 


at 10d. per Ib. ; 


Orders to be 
is requested 


(Established 1784.) 





| copy of which is sabjoined - 


| 


| 
| 





CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
EXTRACT of ELDER 


ely recommended for Softening, 


A 
NODFRE y's 


FLOWERS is stron Improving, 



















Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and ing it a blooming and 
harmin earance, being at once a most fragrant perfume and de- 
lightful cosmeti It will completely remove , Sunburn, Redness, 
&e., and by its balsamic and healing qualit nder the skin soft, 
pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c.; clear it from every hu- 
mour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its use only a short e, 
the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the « - 
plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Im the process of Shaving it is 


invaluable, as it annihilates every pimple and all roughness, and will 































afford great comfort if applied to the face during the prevalence of | 

easterly winds. 

Sold in bottles, price 9d., with directions for using it, by all 

M Vendors and Perf rs. 
THE B rl REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION 

TORTONS CAMOMILE rE I L LS are 
4 confidently recommended as a simple but cert 4 ly, to all 
who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, 
plaints, Heartb urn, and of the 
Distarbed Sleep, nt Palpitations, Spasms 






tiveness, &c. They act as a powerful tonic and 








mild in their operation, safe under any circums 
of Persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to 
their use. Sold Bottles at ls. 1}d., 9d., and Ils 
Town in the Kingdom 
CAUTION 3e sure to ask for “ NORTON’'S PILLS,” and do not be 






persuaded to purchase any hich have sprung 


up in consequence of ‘the CAMOMILE 


PILLS. 
SIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
MAGNESIA, prepared under the immediate care of the Inventors 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, restoring APPE 
TITE, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving urie 
acid i in G RAVE L and also as an easy remedy for 5 SICK- 
ction incident to childhood, it is invalua- 
a remedial agent it is unnecessary 


of the v rious imits ye w 
Ss ¢ IRTON'S 





sue 












a as 





reparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
the possibility of 
of the article 


to enlarge; but the Fluid P: 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids 
those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the usé 
in powder.—Sold by the sole Coni 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists, and Medi- 
cine Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 

5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles, 2s. ‘each.— 
N.B. Be’sure to ask for “‘ Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to see 
that his name is stamped on e ach label, in green ink, as follows: — 
- “ Jame s Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 
The real qualities and merits of this pure, 


unadulterated, and speedily 
efficacious OIL, long known and highly appreciated on the Continent, 
ly tried and tested since its recent introduction it 
















12 been extensiv 
this country ; and, as numerous communications and testimonials estab- 
lish, with remarkable and surprising satisfaction In cases of an 


urgent and critical nature, as well as in lingering and chronic diseases, 
and where ordinary Cod Liver Oil had failed to produce any beneficial 
effect, it has been administered sometimes with unexpected, and gene- 
rally with undeviating success. 

It is entirely free from nauseous flavour, invariab 
submitted to ¢ che mical analysis, and, to preclude 








and carefully 
any subsequent ad- 











mixture or a on eré — it is supplied only in t les, capsuled, and 
labe led with Dr. De Jongh’s Stamp and Signature, WITHUUT WHICH 
NONE ARE +. NUINE. 

Sold by ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON, Dr. 


de Jongh’s sole Consignees and 
table Chemists. 

Half-pints (10 0z.), Quarts (40 0z.), 9s. 
IMPERIAL ME 
= | HE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 
Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
but has 
become of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estima- 
tion as the purest farine of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
preparation for making a pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 
and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
the Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London. 

The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these 
a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 
that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 
“ which is the usaal and well-known paper wrap per. 

Sold by all » Grocers, Druggists, and others in 
Country, in P wey nts of 6d. and Is.; and Family Canisters, 
and 10s. each. 


ADNAM’S Improved Patent Groats 
Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATEN 

And Strongly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
O INVALIDS, MOTHERS, and FAMI- 
LIES.—The important object, so desirab “ to be obtained, has at 
length been secured to the Public by J. and J. C. ADNAM, Patentees, 
who, after much time and attention, have succeeded by their Improved 


Agents; and in the Country by respec- 


2s. 6d.; Pints (20 oz.), 4s. 9d.; 








for making Superior 














Town and 
at 2s., 5s. 











Process in producing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever | 


manufactured from the Oat and Barley 

To enumerate the many adv: antages derived by the Public from the 
use of the Improved Pate nt Groats is not the intention of the Patentees; 
suffice it to say that, 
unpleasant flavour so generally complained of in other preparations is 
totally obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. It 
is particularly recommended to those of consumptive constitutions, 
Ladies, and Children ; and the healthy and strong will find it an excel- 
ent Luncheon or Supper. 

The Barley, being prepared by a similar process, is as pure as can be 
manufactured, and will be 
Food for Infants and the Aged; 





and to contain all the necessary pro- 
perties for making a delicious pudding. It has also the distinguishing 
character for making very super r Barley Water, and will be found a 
most excellent ingredient for thickening Soup, 





&c 





STs Ee 


( ‘REAT COMFORT 





to INVALIDS. —~A 












FIXED WATER-CLOSET for 1/.—Plaees in gardens converted 
into comfortable water-closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY- 
SEALED PAN, with it elf-acting val ing the return of i 
air or effluvia. Any carpenter ca rr 


Hermetically-sealed Inodorous Ch 
3. And Portable Water-closet 
valve. <A prospectus with engravings forwar d by ine 
} st stamps At FYFE and Co’s Sanatorium, 46, Leicest 
ndon 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS 








S, a Superior Medici 











for the Cure of Stomach Complaints.—These invaluable Pills 
eurpece all other medicines in the cure of every complaint incidental 
to the human frame, especially to persons of debilitated constitutions; 
while to those suffering from derangements of the stomach th 


disorders of the liver or kidneys, there is nothing to « 
they can be taken by both 
Thousands of persons « 





sexes at any age with the 
un testify to their efficacy, having | 





j 


to sound health by taking them after every other rem ss 
used in vain. ; 
Sold by all medicine vendors; and at PROFESSOR HOLLOW axe ~ 


Strand, London, and 80, 


SUFFERERS 


T° S 
- cures, by gentle 
mt 


Maiden-lane, New Y 


—LEFAY’S POM ADE 
rubbing, Tic Doloreux, Gout, Rhe pamatism, 
, Sciatica, and all painful Affections of the Nerves 

ef in the most violent paroxysms of those tormenting mala- 
It may be used by the most delicate person with perfect safe 
to the general health, 


Establishments, 244 





dies. 
as well as benefit 


ys 


requiring no restraint from 





business or pleasure, nor does it cause any eruption on the most tender 
skin. Sold by JOHN STIRLING, 86, High-street, Whitechapel, Lon- 
don, in tin cases, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. It can be sent to any part 
of the kingdom by post, with instructions. Carriage 4d. extra. 


OHN GOSNELL and CO’s PATENT 
TRICHOSARON, or newly-invented Hair Brush, possesses in use 
an almost incredible cleansing power, yet does not produce the slightess 
irritation of the skin of the head, which so fre quently creates dand pm 
and even premature baldness. Its peculiar mechanical constructi 
accomplishes the two operations of cleansing and polishing simul ta- 
neously, thus leaving the hair beautifully soft ane glossy, unaftai 
by other means. To meet the requirements of all, they are r 
six different degrees of quality, varying from very hard to very soft. 
To be had of every respectable dealer in the kingdom; and wholesale 
only of the patentees and manufacttrers, JOHN GOSNELL and Co., 
12, Three Kings’-court, Lombard-street. 
COLUM- 


TO MORE GRAY HAIR.—The 


4 BIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE is harmless and seentless 
as water, changing red or grey hair to a permanent and natural brown 














ade of 








or black, without staining the skin. Mr. oe Mrs. UNWIN may be 
privately consulted da Prepared only by UNWIN and AL B ERT 
me Piccadilly. In cases, 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. Forwarded on 


ceipt of post-office orders. 

B EAU TY.—The Advertiser guarantees to 

make the Skin as beautiful, as fair, as delicate, as transparently 
clear and lovely as that of the new-born child, without causing pain or 
injury. No language can describe the beautifully fresh and delightfu 
rtinge produced upon the countenance by this amazing char ge. 
essary requisites s¢ ent on rece ipt of 24 stamps. 

Address “ A Clayton-lane, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

The marks of Smallpox, and other disfigurements, removed from the 


Face. 
I [A IR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S INSTANTA- 
NEOUS COLUMBIAN has attained an unprecedented popu- 
larity on the American continent, and is confessedly the best in the 
world. Its effects are startling and triumphant, and it is there rapidly 
superseding all other dyes.—Sold by the Manufac turer, Vv A. 
BATCHELOR, 233, Broadway, New York: R. HOVENDEN, 22, King- 
street, Regent-street, and 57 and 58, Crown-street, Finsbury square, 
L ond yn: and all Pe rfumers, Please to observe the above names and 
addresses on each New York original packe t.—Price 4s. 6d., 7s. and 14s 


I AIR DYE.—The United Service, or British 


Army and Navy Hair Dyes.—The most beautiful pre: paration ever 
invented for dyeing, at the same time softening the hair ; it is ps Atro= 
nised by the British, French, and Prussian Courts, as well as having 
the distinguished patronage of the Army and Navy. It is perfectly 
free from smell, and quite easy of application. 

To be had wholesale of J. F. SHAYLER, 5, West-street, 
Martin's-lane; and retail of J. T. Shayler, 82, St. 
Mintram's, perfumer, 7, Burlington-arcade; Kennedy, 166, 
Oxford-street; Pellett, 62, High Holborn; Birch, Molesworth-street, 
Dublin; Pass, North Frederick-street, Edinburgh ; and all respects ible 
perfumers in town and country.—Be sure to ask for the United Service, 
or British Army and Navy Hair Dyes. Price 2s. 8d., 4s., 6s., 8s, 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. per case, black or brown. Forwarded by post, price 3s. 8d., 
5s. 6d., Ss. 6d., 10s. Gd., 12s. 6d. 

] O YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c. ?—COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR, though 
extensively imitated, is acknowledged by every one as the only prepa- 
ration to be re: ally depended upon for the unfailing production of Hair 
and Whiskers in two or three weeks; as also checking Greyness, 
Baldness, &c., and rendering the Hair beautifully luxuriant, curly, and 
glossy. 

Mr. Wihkiams, 8, Lowther-street. Liverpool.—“ I can now shew as fine 














Upper 5t. 
John- street-road ; 


also of 





| a head of hair as any person, solely from using your Crinutriar. 


preparations in | 


and | 


by the process of manufacture, the acidity and | 


found to produce a light and nourishing | 


A report having been circulated that preparations of so white a | 


character could not be produced from Groats and Bs —— alone, 
Patentees have hs ad a to the highest authorit 


TAYLOR, M.D., P.R. c., &c 


2 





“ Chemical Laboratory, Guy's H« cae 
February 19, 1855. 

“T have submitted to a microscopical and chemical ex ,mination the 
samples of Barley-meal and Groats which you have forwarded to 
me, and 1 beg to infort ya that I find in them only those principles 
which are found 1 Barley; there is no mine ral or other im- 
purity present , and from the result of my investigation, I believe them 
to be genuine, and to possess those nutritive properties assigned by 
the late Dr. Pereira to this description of food. 

(Signed) 
“ Messrs. ADNAM and Co.” 

CAUTION.—To prevent error, the Public are reqt 
that each Package bears the Signature of the PATENTEES, J. and J. C 
— AM. 












A. S. TAYLOR. 





To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden-lane, Queen- 
street, London; and Retail Packets and Canisters, at 6d. and Is, each 
and in Canisters for Families at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each of all respectable 
Grocers, Druggists, &c. in Town and Country, 





, for an analysis to establish the fact, al 


the | 





ested to observe 


Sergeant Craven, 
Crinutriar, 
paired of.” 

Mrs. Carter, Pangbourne, Berks.—“ My head, which was quite bald, 
is now coverec i with new hair.” 

2. through all Druggists and Perfumers, or sent 
24 penny stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 
Newman-street, Oxford-street, London. 


Longford Barracks, Ireland.—“ Through using your 
I have an excellent moustache, which I had before des- 







pm m receipt « 

69, Castle-street, 

[¥ YOUR HAIR IS GREY OR RED use 
ROSALIE COUPELLE’S PURE INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID 

HAIR DYE, aniversally acknowledged as the only perfect one, and 

infinitely superior to the numerous disgraceful imitations, which smel} 











horribly, burn the hair, and leave an unnatural tinge. 

Price 3s. 6d., and four times the quantity at 10s. 6d. per bottle, through 
all Chemists, &c., or sent free secure from observation for 52 postage- 
stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, 


Oxford-street, London. 
Mr. Whittaker, 22, Fargate, Sheffield.—“ Your Hair Dye is highly 
spoken of by all who have purchased it rina? 
Mr. P King- Ludlow.—“ Your Hair Dye has suce 
it gives such a natural tinge.” 
29, Fishergate, Nott 





street, 





rarse, 


iol" Your Hair Dye is 





2, Gl Ozford.—“ It gives the greatest 


ucesler-green, 


satisfaction 
James Thompson, Esq., Middleton.—“ It answers the highest expec- 


tations. 
Mr. J. N. Clark, Killinick, Wexford. 
mediate Dye for the Hair, far preferable to all others.’ 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRI SS 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the m 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The t 
a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided 
bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite ’ 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circum- 
ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the Manu- 
facturer, Mr. WH) TE 8, Piccadilly, London. 





— It isa most excellent an 






















Price of a Single Truss, l6s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 3ls. 6d. Postage, Is 
Price of a Double Fruss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 525. 6d. Postage, Is. Sd. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office 


Piccadilly. 
E LASTIC STOCKINGS, 


4 &¢.--The material of which these are 


KNEE CAPS, 


made is recommended by 





the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE T 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases 
of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 


It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 


inary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to lés. cach 


PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


SPRAINS, &c. 
drawn on like an or 
Postage, 6d. 
MANUFACTORY 228, 





376 yry y PRE CRITIC.-_ » 


[Ava. 1, 1855. 
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THE REY._G. R.. GLEIG’S “SCHOOL. .SERIES: 
A NEW SERIES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-BOOKS; 
Each Book (in most instances) complete in itself, price One Shilling. 
INTENDED TO COMPRISE A COMPLETE COURSE OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
Projected and Edited by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. 


PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL'S, CHAPLAIN-GENERAL TO THE FORCES, AND INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF 


MILITARY SCHOOLS. 


ASSISTED BY EMINENT SCHOLARS AND TEACHERS, 


LIST OF THIRTY-ONE SEPARATE WORKS OF THE SERIES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


XVII. 


MY FIRST SCHOOL BOOK to. HISTORY of ROME. By the 


teach me Reading and Writing. By W. M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S. Rev. R. BROWNE, M.A., Professor of Classical Litera- 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 18mo. price 6d. ture in Sing's College, London. i8mo. price ls. 


XVIII. 


MY SECOND SCHOOL BOOK yitstory of GREECE. 


oO » » Reading and Spelling. sy a ‘ > 
Ary —Rimagrorw Song Spelling. By W. M'LEOD, | “Rey. k. W. BROWNE, M.A. 18mo. price Is. 


By the 


Iit. XIX. 


A GRADUATED SERIES of THE BOOK of HEALTH, By 


NINE COPY BOOKS, mainly on the Method of Mulhaiiser: ROBERT JAMES MANN, M.D., M.RS.C.E., Author of 
with engraved Copy-Heads, conveying useful Information, | “A Guide to the Knowledge of the Heavens.” 18mo. 
Historical, Geographical, and Scientific. By WALTER price 1s. 

M‘LEOD, F.R.G.8S. Oblong 4to. price 3d. each Copy- | 


book; or 2s. 3d. per dozen. xx. 


OUTLINES OF EXPERI- 


Iv. | =e caindimabanieae > standin S 
. MENTAL CHEMISTRY. Simplified for Beginners. By 
SIMPLE TRUTHS, in Easy T. TATE, F.R.A.S. With Woodcuts, 18mo. price Is. 
Lessons; being an abridged Scripture History, arranged | 


as a first Reading-Book. 18mo. price 6d. 
1S t Reading 0. J u neat 


‘ASTRONOMY and the USE 


of the GLOBES. Simplified for beginners. By T. TATE, 
F.R.A.S. With woodcuts, 18mo. price ls. 


v. 

A MANUAL of ARITH- 
METIC; containing a Graduated Series of Questions for 
Elementary Instraction. By W. M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S. 18mo. 
price 1s, 


EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR for Beginners. By WALTER M‘LEOD, 
F.R:G.8. 18mo. price ls. Definitions, price 1d. 


XXII. 


ELECTRICITY for the USE 


of BEGINNERS: in which the Principles of the Science 
are familiarly explained and illustrated. By T. TATE, 
F.R.A.S. 18mo. price ls. 


XXIII, 


“MAGNETISM, VOLTAIC 
ELECTRICITY, — ELE CER O-DYNAMICS, Simplified 
for Beginners. By TATE, F.R.A.S. With Woodcuts. 
18mo. price Is. 


VII. 

The CHILD’S FIRST BOOK | 
of GEOGRAPHY, arranged in a Series of Easy Reading 
Lessons, By W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S. With Woodcuts. 
18mo. price 9d. 

XXIV. 


HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAU- 


LICS, and PNEUMATICS, for the Use of Beginners. By 
T. TATE, F.R.A.S. With numerous Woodcuts. 18mo. 
price Is. 


VILL. 


GEOGRAPHY ofthe BRITISH 
EMPIRE. For the use of Beginners. By W. HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S.  18mo. price Is. 


Ix. 
GENERA) © BOG RAT HY. LIGHT and HE AT: in which 


F.R.G.S. 18mo. price Is. | the Principles of the Science are familiarly explained and 


x | illustrated. By T. TATE, F.R.A.S. 18mo. price 1s. 
A HAND-ATLAS for Class- 
Teaching, comprising Twenty-nine full-coloured Maps, 
and containing nearly every Place mentioned in the Geo- 
graphical and Histori cal Works of the Series, By W 
M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S. 18mo. price 3s. half-bound; or, sewed, } 


XXVI 
|MECHANICS and the STEAM- 
| ENGINE, Simplified for Beginners, By T. TATE, F.R.A.S. 
18mo. price Is. 
XXVIII. 
TATE’S ELEMENTARY 
COURSE of NATURAL and EXPERIMENTAL PHILO- 


SOPHY, Simplified for Beginners. 
cuts, price 7s.; or separately in 7 Parts, ls. each as above. 


FIRST BOOK “of HiISTORY— 


By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. 18mo. price 
; or, in Two Parts, ls. each, 


XXVIII. 
ELEMENTS of BOOK- 
KEEPING by SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY. With 
Practical Explanations and Exercises on the most useful 
Forms of Business. By A. K. ISBISTER, M.R.C.P. 


price Is. 


BRITISH COLONIES. 


By the Rev. G. R. 


The 


Forming the Second Book of History. 
GLEIG, M.A. 18mo. price ls. 


XIII. 


BRITISH INDIA. Forming 
the Third Book of History. By the Rey. G. R. GLEIG, | Saix. 
M.A. 18mo. price ls | ISBISTER’S SET 
ae of EIGH 
XIV. ; | ACCOUNT BOOKS by ‘SINGLE and eet 
SACRED HISTORY. Forming adapted to the above Elements of Book-keeping. Oblong 
the Fourth Book of History. By the Rev.G. & GLEIG, |  4to. price 67. each Account Book. 
M.A. 18mo. price 2s. 6d.; or, in Two Parts, 1s. each. 





ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


for Beginners. By W. J. REYNOLDS, B,A., Royal Mili- 
tary Asylum, Chelsea. 18mo. price 1s.—KEY, price 3d. 


HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. 


3ritish India, and | 
18mo. 


Part I. On the Histories of England, 
the British Colonies, and wel the Sacred History. 
price Is. 


HISTORY of FRANCE. By 


Captain A. C, GLEIG, Royal Artillery. 18mo. price 1s. | 


XXXI. 


‘Tho FIRST THREE BOOKS 
of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. By T. TATE, 
F.R.A.S, 18mo. price 1s. 


&3> Other Works in continuation of the Series are preparing for publication. 





London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


2 vols. 18mo. Wood- | 


18mo. | 





CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS BY C. D. YONGE, B.A 
In One Volume, post 4to. price One Guinga, 
N ENGLISH-GREEK ~ LEXYCON. 
LA. Containing all the Greek Words used by Pritem’ of 
good authority. 


A NEW 
price 9s. 
EXERCISES in GREEK PROSE COMPO. 
SITION, 5s. 6d. 
EXERCISES in LATIN 
SITION, 5s. 6d. 
EXERCISES for LATIN 
LYRICS, 4s. 6d. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMANs 
GALRRAITH AND HAUGHTON'S MANUALS. 
New Edition, fep. 8vo. sewed, 2s.; or in cloth, 28. 67, 
\ 


AN UAL of ARITHMET Les By the 
Rev. JOSEPH A. GALBRAITH, M.A., and the Rey. 
SAMUEL HAUGHTON, M.A., Fellows and Tutors, Trin, 
Coll. Dublin. In this Edition a@ great number of new ge. 
amples appear. Several new articles are added on Decimal 


Currency, Proposed New Tariff, the Chain Rule, Exchanges, 
&e. 


y the same Author, 


LATIN GRADUS, 4th Edition, 
PROSE COMPO 


VERSES and 





Already published, 
MANUAL of MECHANICS (New and ne 
proved Edition) 
gaye of OPTICS 
Editio 
MANUAL of HY DROSTATICS 
Improved Edition) 
MANUAL of PLANE TRIGONOME iit * 
CHEOUT TURUNOND  cdceicosevcaatorniventucstecnshanee eccoccepepneonestee 2s, 
In preparation, 
MANUAL of ASTRONOMY. 
MANUAL of HEAT. 
MANUAL of ALGEBRA. 
EUCLID'S ELEMENTS, first 6 Books. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoyemAns. 


ARITHMETICAL & MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 
By the Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D. 
Bishop of Natal, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
*,* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 


r r ~ 

RITHMETIC, for Schools. By the 
Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal, and late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. It2mo, 4s, 6¢.— 

KEY, by S. MAYNARD, ekg? 
Also by BISHOP COLENSO 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITH- 
METIC. 18mo. ls. 9d.; or with Answers, 2s, 3d.; or in 

5 Parts, separately, as follows:— 
1, Text-Book, 6d. | 4. Examples, Part lll. Frac- 
2. Examples, Part I. Simple tions, Decimals, &c., 4d. 
Arithmetic, 4d. | 5. Answers to the Examples, 
3. Examples, Part IT. "| with Solutions of the 





pound Arithmetic, 4d. more difficult questions, 
One Voliinie, 
12mo. Part I. 
12mo. Part IL. 


6d. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 





4s. 64.—K EY, 5s, 





63.-—KEY, 5s 
18mo. ls. 





—KEY, 2s. 6d. 
EXAMPES in ALGEBRA. 12mo. 2s. 62. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d.; with KEY, 

6s. 6d. 

The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6d; 


withont KEY, Is. 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 3s. 6d.; KEY, 
Part II. 2s.6d.; KEY, 5s. 


3s. 6d. 
LONGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





London: 


~ BUTLER'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLASES. 
New and thoroughly revised Editions, enlarged and cor 

rected to the present time, and edited by the Author's 

Son, the Rev. THOMAS BUTLER, Rector of Langar. 


ISHOP BUTLER’S SKETCH OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY: an entirely New Edition, 
corrected to the Present Time, Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 
BUTLER’S SKETCH of ANCIENT GEO0- 
GRAPHY. An entirely New Edition, ay from the 
best authorities. Post 8vo. price 4s. clot 
THE pcenbpy ied and MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. 1 vol. 7s. 6 
BUTLER’S ATLAS OF MODERN GE0- 
GRAPHY. Enlarged to Twenty-eight full-coloured Maps; 
with a complete Index. Royal 8vo. price 12s. half- bound. 
BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps, 
selected from the Modern Atlas. Royal 8vo. price 43. 6d. 


BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO, 
GRAPHY. Enlarged to Twenty-four full-coloured Maps; 
with a complete Index. Royal 8vo. price 12s. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. Comprising Ten full-coloured Maps, selected 
from the Ancient Atlas, Royal 8vo. price 4s, 6d. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT 

and MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Enlarged to Fifty-two full- 
coloured Maps; with Indexes. Royal 4to. price 24s. half- 
bound. 

BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY: 
BOOKS, or MAP PROJECTIONS, Ancient and Modert. 
Oblong 4to. price 4s. each set; or 7s. 6d. together. 

London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


| half-bound. 
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